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ALVIN COOLIDGE and Charles Gates Dawes 

are men of tested character and proved capacity. 

They are like-minded on public questions. There 

is nothing in the party platform to which they 

cannot both subscribe. If the lieutenant were called upon to 

take his captain’s place, there would be no disastrous change 

in the administration of public affairs. Policies and plans ap- 

proved by both could be made effective by either. Why look 
elsewhere? 

Only a few months ago Coolidge was called to a post of 
difficulty and danger. He was at first little known to the 
country at large, but he earned in record time the respect and 
confidence of the people. When last December he delivered 
his message to the Congress there was a well- nigh unanimous 
verdict of approval. Without a working majority in either 
Senate or House and with an opposition of unusual bitter- 
ness he showed a fine combination of sound sense and calm 
courage. When Congress adjourned, such of its achievements 
as the country approved were measures which he had 
advocated. Such of the things done or left undone as the 
country disapproved represented congressional failure to 
give effect to his recommendations. Now an opportunity is 
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presented to give him at the polls a supporting majority in 
both Houses. As he has served the country with conspicuous 
success when the odds were against him, why not give him a 
chance to demonstrate that he can do even more for us when 
legislative conditions are favorable? 

As between longer and shorter presidential terms we in 
the United States have wisely decided that the people ought 
to be given a chance to make a change every four years, 
But everybody recognizes two facts: first, that the induction 
of a new and untried President always causes more or less 
business disturbance and industrial paralysis; and, second, 
that when great problems are to be solved, eight years are 
needed to give to the party in power a fair opportunity to 
propose and apply its solutions. With business and agricul. 
tural conditions improving and a growing conviction that 
Coolidge leadership is safe and sane, why not continue him 
at the helm instead of rocking the boat? 

Republicans are certain that the people will answer each 
of these three questions by a decisive vote of confidence in 
Coolidge and Dawes. They begin the campaign with three 
enormous advantages. The defined attitude of La Follette 
has relieved the party of a source of internal dissension and 
weakness. The candidates are the spontaneous choice of a 
united party instead of the unwelcome result of a sullen 
compromise. The greatest advantage of all is the fact that 
the party leader has made for himself an enduring place in 
the confidence of all the people. The popular picture of 
Calvin Coolidge is entirely accurate. Nobody has interpreted 
him to the country. There is no Coolidge legend. Those who 
affirm that there is such a legend and that it is baseless are 
themselves the myth-makers of journalism. The materials 
for the picture are known to everybody and accessible to all. 
With them the people have made their own picture. The 
background is a training in hard work, plain living, straight 
thinking. The outline is an unbroken record of public service 
rendered without respect of persons but in the fear of God. 
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The high lights are the official acts of his administration, his 
messages, his courageous advocacy of measures in welch he 
believes and his vetoes of bills of which he could not approve. 
Quick to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath, he loses many 

rtunities for spectacular action by his determination to 
be right rather than showy. In simplicity, in shrewdness, in 
reserve, in homely humor and in quiet force he is American 
manhood at its best. Those who do not admire the type have 
read American history in vain. 

No significant move in the campaign to insure his election 
can be made until it is first determined where the enemy is. 
General Grant’s homely definition of grand strategy is ap- 
plicable here: “Find out where your enemy is. Get at him as 
soon as you can, strike at him as hard as you can and as 
often as you can and keep moving on.” As far as La Follette 
is concerned the problem of location is simple. His declara- 
tions have the merit of definiteness, although there are verbal 
differences between the draft submitted to the Republican 
Convention and the form adopted by the Conference for 
Progressive Political Action and endorsed by the Socialist 
party. The declarations include the repeal of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920, government ownership of railroads and 
water powers, increased inheritance taxes, the imposition of 
excess profits taxes, the direct nomination of candidates for 
the presidency, the popular election of federal judges for 
limited terms, and the grant to Senators and Representatives 
of a power to effectuate acts of Congress which violate the 
Constitution. The extent to which the amendment last 
specified would tend to subvert our Constitutional system 
can be measured by reflecting that under it Congress could 
destroy the freedom of the press, curtail religious liberty, 
disfranchise women voters, and, in general, substitute for the 
Bill of Rights the whim of a transitory congressional major- 
ity. To debauch the noble term “progressive” by applying it 
toa party with such a programme is the equivalent of steal- 
ing a trade-mark. 
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To determine the position of our friendly enemies, the 
Democrats, is by no means so simple a task. Between 
Coolidge and Dawes, on the one hand, and La Follette and 
Wheeler, on the other, there is a definite opposition jn 
temperament, training, and aims. Between the Republican 
platform and the La Follette platform there is a series of 
clean-cut issues. The Republican Convention adopted the 
one and rejected the other. The Democratic ticket, however, 
presents one candidate who might easily have accepted a 
Republican nomination and another who would have been 
persona grata to the Conventions which nominated La Fol- 
lette. In the Democratic platform time and again premises 
are laid down which in logic require the La Follette conclu- 
sion; but when the reader seeks it, he finds that for a con- 
clusion the platform-makers have substituted empty phrases 
and have sought to distract public attention by sprinkling 
the entire document with bluster and abuse. 

The result, therefore, of reconnoitring the position of our 
Democratic adversaries is the disclosure of a rather re- 
markable situation. There is the Republican position de- 
fended by Coolidge and Dawes and the third party position 
proclaimed by La Follette and Wheeler. There is, however, 
no defined Democratic position whatever: only a mobile 
force made up of two elements, one of which might readily 
fraternize with the Republicans and the other with the third 
party. Following General Grant’s formula, the proper course 
for the Republican leaders to pursue is to keep moving for- 
ward on the lines which President Coolidge has laid down, 
drive La Follette out of his trenches and strike the Demo- 
crats as they come and go in No-Man’s-Land. 

The areas in which the Coolidge forces are ready to give 
battle are these: tax reduction, agricultural relief, the tariff, 
railroads, and foreign relations. All the other matters 
mentioned in the Republican platform are important. As 
to many of them, however, there is no substantial difference 
of opinion as between Republicans and Democrats. With 
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due allowance made for verbal differences, Republicans and 
Democrats are in substantial agreement respecting the 
mining industry, highways, education, women in politics, 
reclamation, aviation, deeper waterways, flood control, 
water power, the care of disabled veterans, and law en- 
forcement. The same statement cannot accurately be made 
in relation to such questions as reorganization of the execu- 
tive departments, the administration of our territorial pos- 
sessions, labor, and civil service. The limitations of this 
article, however, make it impossible to discuss in detail the 
difference between the two sets of declarations on these 
subjects which, important as they are, have a subordinate 
importance when compared with the five greater questions 
mentioned above. The Republican platform declares defi- 
nitely in favor of the ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, as to which the Democratic platform is evasive. Both 
parties declare in favor of an American merchant marine. 
The Democratic platform specifies how it should not be 
developed but overlooks constructive suggestion. The 
Republican platform deals with the coal problem and 
advocates the vesting in the President of authority to sum- 
mon what would be in effect an emergency jury to inform the 
public mind and recommends in the event of a strike the 
control of distribution to prevent profiteering. 

The important La Follette proposals are those to which at- 
tention has already been called and, in addition, heavy cur- 
tailment of expenditures for army, and navy, reduction of 
armaments, abolition of conscription, publicity of income 
tax returns, the reconstruction (in ways not specified) of the 
Federal Reserve and Farm Loan systems, abolition of the 
use of the injunction in labor disputes, a soldiers’ bonus, and 
the establishment of a federal initiative and referendum, in- 
cluding a referendum on war. La Follette also declares for the 
ratification of the Child Labor Amendment. 

But, after all, the decisive battles must be fought on the 
five fields just mentioned: tax reduction, because this affects 
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the entire operation of government; agricultural relief and 
the tariff, because these involve the whole relation of govern. 
ment to production; the railroads, which are the country’s 
circulatory system; and our foreign policy, which should be 
the application of the golden rule to international relations, 

Before giving battle in any of these areas, however, some 
estimate must be made of the temperaments and habits of 
mind of those whose votes it is the object of the campaign to 
influence. Foch has pointed out that the undoing of the 
Kaiser was the result of the inability of the Prussian mind to 
understand the psychology of those with whom it had to deal. 

The voting population of the United States is made up of 
people who manifest in the sphere of politics the tempera- 
ments which control them in all other departments of 
activity. Whether at the wheel of a motor car or at the polls, 
people may be classified as either deliberate or daring or 
desperate. 

The maxim of the deliberate is “safety first.”” They want 
government to let them alone as much as possible and in 
foreign affairs to commit them as little as possible. They are 
not opposed to legislative action or to foreign relationships as 
such, but they remind themselves that all roads are not as 
good as the guide book declares and that not every statute or 
treaty fulfils the roseate promise of its preamble. They do 
not readily accept formulae for world happiness. They are 
willing to leap, but not in the darkness of ignorance or in the 
blinding glare of aroused emotion. 

The daring, on the other hand, are easily convinced that 
there is still much that government can wisely do to increase 
the sum total of human happiness, and they are eager for 
intelligent experiment in this direction; just as men in all 
departments of science are constantly striving to advance 
the frontiers of human knowledge. In the sphere of political 
action, however, there is one indispensable requisite to any 
movement that such men may launch. There must be 
competent leadership. The true progressive, no matter how 
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daring, will not move blindly or without a plan. He is 
venturesome but he is not reckless. 

The desperate are of two sorts: the worthy, who, in spite 
of themselves, have suffered a paralyzing economic loss; and 
the unworthy, who prefer to live by their wits rather than by 
their work. These last are actuated by something like hatred 
for the deliberate. The worthy desperate drive recklessly 
because they think that the patient is certain to die unless 
he reaches the hospital quickly. The unworthy desperate are 
content to take the selfish chance of involving others in their 
own destruction. 

Accordingly, the Republican campaign will have three 
objectives: first, to commend President Coolidge and General 
Dawes to all those voters whom I characterize as the delib- 
erate; second, to satisfy those whom I describe as the daring 
that under the leadership of these two men there is the 
promise of all the governmental action which, under present 
conditions, any well-balanced progressive would advocate; 
and third, to convince those whom I venture to call the 
worthy desperate that an honest appreciation of their serious 
plight holds in it more promise of genuine relief than impos- 
sible promises plausibly proclaimed to catch their votes. 

A vote for Coolidge and Dawes must be reinforced, in each 
State where a United States Senator is to be elected, by a 
vote for the Republican candidate and in every congressional 
district in every State by a vote for a Republican Repre- 
sentative. A voter’s decision to support Coolidge and Dawes 
should be coupled with an earnest determination to make 
their administration thoroughly effective by giving them the 
necessary support in both Houses. Without a clear majority 
of Coolidge Republicans in Senate and House it is not pos- 
sible to control the legislative machinery which, when wisely 
run, results in the enactment of good measures and the 
rejection of bad ones. While the character and the capacity 
of the candidates are always a matter of grave importance, it 
must not be forgotten that nothing short of a vote for the 
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whole Republican ticket will give to the Coolidge administra. 
tion a fair chance to win decisive battles for national pros. 
perity in each of the fields which have been enumerated. 

Tax reduction in the interest of all the people was a 
Republican proposal. It was made possible by Republican 
economy. It was made popular by Republican leadership. I: 
was made difficult by Democratic obstruction. 

Economy means not merely that there is to be no un. 
necessary spending but no unnecessary collecting. Economy 
becomes ‘possible only where there is both a will to economize 
and a system for giving effect to the will. President Coolidge 
is as careful in spending other people’s dollars as he is in the 
use of his own words. He never uses two words to express 
what can be expressed in one. Economy is with him habitual. 
The budget is the system through which this habit of econ- 
omy is made effective. General Dawes was the first Director 
of the Budget. With him economy is not merely an interest 
but a specialty. When it comes to old-fashioned thrift and 
the spirit of trusteeship in public affairs these two men are 
without rivals. Under their administration not a dollar wil! 
be spent which can by any reasonable possibility be left in 
the pocket of the taxpayer. He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear — whether he be deliberate, daring, or desperate. 

When President Coolidge endorsed the Mellon plan of tax 
reduction he did a wise but courageous thing. The plan was 
proof against sound criticism, but some of its best features 
were an easy mark for the demagogue. Mellon demonstrated 
that high surtaxes on large incomes were actually driving 
much capital out of productive industry into tax-free securi- 
ties and that the rich were thus escaping a part of their share 
of the tax burden. Three serious evils result from such a 
condition: first, the government loses the tax money which 
the rich would otherwise pay; second, the high taxes which 
the wealthy producer does pay are passed on to the dis- 
tributor and to the consumer, thus increasing everybody’s 
living costs; and third, the over-issue of tax-free securities by 
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States and municipalities imposes upon the people of those 
communities the tax burden necessary to meet both the 
principal and interest of the very securities which the rich 
are using as a means of escape. A timid President, realizing 
that in the months preceding a presidential election, political 
adversaries are quick to start back-fires and to distort and 
misrepresent, would not have dared to force the issue in 
Congress but would have contented himself with talking tax 
reduction in the campaign. But Coolidge is made of sterner 
stuff. He perceived the plan to be sound, and he saw in it the 
possibility of getting relief for the people a year sooner than 
if he were to play safe. He pressed the plan upon Congress 
and supported it by arguments that were crystal clear. Take 
the following as an illustration: 

‘A very important social and economic question is also 
involved in high rates. That is the result taxation has upon 
national development. Our progress in that direction 
depends upon two factors—personal ability and surplus in- 
come. An expanding prosperity requires that the largest pos- 
sible amount of surplus income should be invested in 
productive enterprise under the direction of the best personal 
ability. This will not be done if the rewards of such action are 
very largely taken away by taxation. If we had a tax whereby 
on the first working day the government took 5 per cent of 
your wages, on the second day Io per cent, on the third day 
20 per cent, on the fourth day 30 per cent, on the fifth day 
50 per cent, and on the sixth day 60 per cent, how many of 
you would continue to work on the last two days of the week? 
It is the same with capital. Surplus income will go into 
tax-exempt securities. It will refuse to take the risk incidental 
to embarking in business. This will raise the rate which es- 
tablished business will have to pay for new capital, and 
result in a marked increase in the cost of living. If new 
capital will not flow into competing enterprise the present 
concerns tend toward monopoly, increasing again the prices 


which the people must pay.” 
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This was said on Lincoln Day and Lincoln could not have 
said it better. But the storm which President Coolidge had 
foreseen broke upon him. By way of back-fire, La Follette 
began his propaganda for the re-imposition of excess-profits 
taxes, and Democratic orators in Senate and Convention 
laid ground for the following declaration in the Democratic 
platform: “We denounce the Mellon tax plan as a device to 
relieve multi-millionaires at the expense of other taxpayers 
and we accept the issue of taxation tendered by President 
Coolidge.” If that be statesmanship, the voters should 
deliver themselves from such statesmen. 

In spite of the coalition between the La Follette group in 
Congress and those who are now supporting Mr. Davis in the 
campaign a measure of tax relief was actually secured, though 
compromise was necessary to secure it. Because the coalition 
prevented the reform from being adopted as planned, it is 
claimed in some quarters that such relief as was attained is a 
Democratic achievement. It is as if one were to steal a sheep, 
reduce his value by shearing him, and then brand him witha 
D to prove title. But a shorn sheep is better than none. 
Every citizen who this year obtains relief in lower taxes and 
reduced costs will register his gratitude to the President for 
the wisdom and courage of which the citizen is the benefi- 
ciary. What has been done is only a beginning. No sensible 
person can doubt that with supporting majorities in Congress 
Calvin Coolidge and General Dawes will actually accomplish 
through tax reform the progressive tax reduction to which 
the platform pledges the party. 

In dealing with agriculture the Republican platform 
recognizes that national welfare is dependent upon a pros- 
perous agricultural population. Those who compose this 
population are citizens as well as farmers. As citizens they 
are interested in lowering the costs of living. As farmers they 
are concerned that fertilizers and farm implements should be 
cheap, that railroad rates and other expenses of distribution 
should be low, and that credit facilities should be ample. 
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Like other citizens, our farmers have suffered from high liv- 
ing costs. They have suffered more than most citizens from 
heavy distribution charges, inadequate market facilities, and 
a defective credit system. Even their patriotism has been a 
cause of loss; because their quick response to the war-time 
call for wheat production has led many of them not only to 
put all their eggs into one basket but too many eggs at that. 

This is the kind of situation that makes men desperate. 
What can be done to relieve it? To take over the railroads 
and impose excess-profits taxes are La Follette’s specific 
remedies. To restore the industrial balance in Europe, to 
produce fertilizers at Muscle Shoals, and to damn the 
Republican party are the only constructive suggestions in 
the Democratic platform which are not contained also in 
either the La Follette or the Republican programme. The 
Republican method is to deal one by one with the causes of 
agricultural distress. The foremost of these is the operation 
of a defective system of taxation. As to the effect of taxes 
upon the farmer President Coolidge has had this to say: 

“The high prices paid and low prices received on the farm 
are directly due to our unsound method of taxation. I shall 
illustrate by a simple example: A farmer ships a steer to 
Chicago. His tax, the tax on the railroad transporting the 
animal, and of the yards where the animal is sold, go into the 
price of the animal to the packer. The packer’s tax goes into 
the price of the hide to the New England shoe manufacturer. 
The manufacturer’s tax goes into the price to the wholesaler, 
and the wholesaler’s tax goes into the price to the retailer, 
who in turn adds his tax in his price to his purchaser. So it 
may be said that if the farmer ultimately wears the shoes he 
pays everybody’s taxes from the farm to his feet. It is for 
this reason that high taxes mean a high price level, and a 
high price level in turn means difficulty in meeting world 
competition. Most of all, the farmer suffers from the effect of 
this high price level. In what he buys he meets domestic 
costs of high taxes and the high price level. In what he sells 
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he meets world competition with a low price level. It is es. 
sential, therefore, for the good of the people as a whole that 
we pay not so much attention to the tax paid directly by a 
certain number of the taxpayers, but we must devote our 
efforts to relieving the tax paid indirectly by the whole 
people.” 

As respects the relation of tariff to agriculture, La Follette 
and the Democrats propose tariff reduction. The Republican 
policy is adequate tariff protection to such agricultural 
products as are threatened by competition, the increase of 
the home consumption of agricultural products which results 
from the restoration of general prosperity, and the stimula- 
tion of the foreign market through such effective agencies as | 
the Dawes Commission. All parties agree in the necessity of a 
readjustment of railroad rate schedules in the interest of 
agriculture. All are agreed that federal action is necessary to 
effectuate the co-operative marketing of food products. The 
Republican party has actually increased to the limit of safety 
the system of agricultural credits. It is a grave mistake to 
suppose that farmers as a class are content to be pictured as 
unable to take care of themselves. They are of independent 
mind, and they do a deal of quiet thinking. They resent the 
political propaganda which pictures the industry as an un- 
safe basis of credit. As general prosperity increases under the. 
Coolidge administration they are likely to approve a leader- 
ship which conserves their self-respect rather than to place 
their trust in proposals for artificial price-fixing and other 
crutch-like legislative devices. 

A study of the tariff plank in the Democratic platform dis- 
closes the definite abandonment by that party of its tradi- 
tional opposition to the protective system. Not only is op- 
position abandoned but there is deliberate advocacy of such 
duties on imports as will place the American producer upon a 
fair competitive basis as respects his foreign rival. This is 
sound Republican doctrine. It has won a notable victory. 
Glad as Democratic Senators and Congressmen would be to 
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retain the tariff issue for oratorical purposes, they have 
literally been forced to relinquish it by the great and growing 
tariff sentiment among Southern business men. Moreover, 
the necessity for the revenue which the tariff produces is 
recognized by all who are honest advocates of the reduction 
of other forms of taxation. Accordingly, the Democratic 
platform- -makers had to content themselves with a declara- 
tion that the present tariff law is “the most unjust, un- 
scientific and dishonest tax measure ever enacted in our 
history.” This pronouncement would be embarrassing to the 
good Democrats in Congress who voted for the measure were 
it not for the leniency with which we have all come to regard 
Democratic forms of expression. As La Follette contents 
himself with a demand for tariff reduction, the old-fashioned 
free trader has nobody to vote for in this campaign so far as 
the tariff issue is concerned, and may well fall in behind 
President Coolidge’s leadership on other issues. The Demo- 
cratic business man who advocates the protective system 
and has forced his views upon his party has been led to do so 
by the very tariffs which Democratic platforms condemn. 
What he wants is a Republican tariff, and his interest in this 
campaign is to make sure that he gets one. Among Republi- 
cans it is the deliberate vote which is strongest for the tariff. 
For a Democratic business man it is a daring thing to ad- 
vocate protection. But, as Matthew Arnold once observed, 
the free thinking of one age is the common sense of the next. 
There will be multitudes of ex-Democrats in the Republican 
column this year. 

The railroads may be treated by government in one of 
three ways. They may be acquired and operated by govern- 
ment. They may be regulated with exclusive or primary 
reference to the interests of those who work on them and of 
those who use them. They may be so controlled as to aim at a 
stable equilibrium of interests as between workers, users, and 
owners. 

There is in theory no railroad issue between Republicans 
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and Democrats. The third of the three views above outlined 
is that which the Esch-Cummins law was enacted to ef. 
fectuate. The Democratic platform specifically approves the 
purpose of the framers of the law. With regard to it there is 
the making of only one clean-cut issue—shall the law be 
repealed or shall it be retained and modified? Here again the 
issue joined is between La Follette’s party and the Re. 
publican party. His party comes out squarely for repeal. 
The Republican party is squarely for retention with modif- 
cations. The Democrats use this language: “It [that is, the 
Act] must be so rewritten that the high purposes which the 
public welfare demands may be accomplished.” The utter- 
ance may mean anything or nothing. Perhaps it implies what 
the Republican platform plainly sets forth — that rate 
schedules must be revised in the interest of agriculture and 
basic industries, that the Labor Board provisions of the Act 
should be amended but without recourse to compulsory 
arbitration, that consolidations should be provided for 
subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and that all regulation should take into account a 
reasonable return upon the value of property devoted to 
public service. Voters of the classes which I characterize as 
deliberate and daring will approve these principles and may 
well trust President Coolidge to make them effective. To 
thoughtful voters suffering economic strain, the Republican 
railroad programme can be fairly and hopefully commended. 
The only people to whom it will make no appeal are those 
who would recklessly ruin the railroads in the mistaken belief 
that they can pick up something of value in the wreckage. 

With regard to foreign relations there are three distinct 
policies, any one of which the United States might pursue: 
international isolation, international partnership, interna- 
tional co-operation. 

If any party stands for aloofness or isolation it is La 
Follette’s third party. His utterances on foreign policy are 
not as clear as his others, except that, like the rest of us, he 
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abhors war and would like to make it impossible. He wants 
to diminish army and navy below what most people regard 
as the irreducible minimum. It is not surprising that the man 
who in war time withheld support from the defenders of the 
Republic should be hostile to preparedness in time of peace. 

By international partnership I mean the League of Na- 
tions. I do not use the term controversially but merely to 
emphasize the radical difference between permanent or- 
ganization for international action and a co-operation which 
is unorganized and dependent for its form on the emergency 
which calls for it. There is a certain type of mind which can- 
not or will not recognize that reliance upon unorganized and 
spontaneous international action is just as definite a foreign 
policy as reliance upon international combination. To such 
a mind, it is fundamental that a nation must have a policy of 
international combination or no foreign policy at all. A re- 
fusal to join the League of Nations, to such minds, is identical 
with a policy of aloofness. They are fact-proof. They are 
dedicated to a theory or astride of a hobby —and there they 
sit. 

The last speech which President Harding prepared for 
delivery was a remarkable and convincing summary of great 
and helpful things done in the international sphere during his 
administration. The record of achievement has been ex- 
panded under President Coolidge. This is history. The things 
that have been done by the United States and its citizens 
during the last four years have been of more value to the 
cause of humanity and of international rehabilitation than 
all the things done through the agency of the League of Na- 
tions by all the fifty-four nations that maintain it. The 
spontaneous charity of the American people and the un- 
covenanted free-will of the government of the United States 
are the greatest forces making for world welfare to-day. If 
the President of the United States sends observers and ap- 
points unofficial agents and encourages international action 
by those who do not represent the government at all, and 
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thereby gets great and far-reaching results, it never occurs to 
the promoters of international organization that this way of 
doing things is the secret of our success. All they can express 
is shame that our observers and agents and commissioners, 
expressing the free-will of a great nation, have not been 
reduced to the official level of executive secretaries entrusted 
with the administration of an international welfare agency. 

The Republican party, under the leadership of President 
Coolidge, stands squarely against isolation and for un- 
organized co-operation. The party regards the Washington 
Conference as a type of conference which may usefully be 
reproduced. It regards the service rendered by the Dawes 
Commission as the sort of international action most likely to 
be effective. It regards the American relief given in the Near 
East and to Russian sufferers and to our Japanese neighbors 
in the hour of necessity as a type of relief to be encouraged 
but not over-organized. The Republican party believes that 


doing things in obedience to covenants and in virtue of 


membership in a league of nations is fettering, entangling, 
and, for us, unthinkable. The party, accordingly, reaffirms 
that attitude of opposition to American membership which 
was so overwhelmingly endorsed by the people four years 
ago. 

At that time the Democratic party was held by the firm 
hand of Woodrow Wilson to the opposite side of this great 
issue. This year his voice spoke eloquently to the Democratic 


Convention through the lips of Newton Baker. The voice of 


the great leader was heard but the firm hand was lacking. 
The party abandoned the issue and substituted for it the 
extraordinary proposal that the people, after the election, 


should by federal referendum pass upon the question of 


American membership. The form of the proposed submission 
is such that an affirmative vote would not be an endorsement 
of the League but merely a reference to the President and the 
Senate of the vital question as to what amendments would 
convert the League into an association which the United 
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States could join. The people have, by the Constitution, al- 
ready referred this question to the President and the Senate, 
and the question is before them. It is now seriously proposed 
to ask the people to declare by nation-wide vote their will 
to leave the question precisely where it is. It would be an act 
of statesmanship for League advocates to vote against the 
Democratic ticket in order to save the party, in the event 
of victory, from the embarrassment of carrying out its own 
proposal. 

There is a well-nigh universal aspiration for international 
justice and for a Court to administer it judicially. The ideal 
World Court is one maintained for all the nations, with 
judges elected by the votes of all the nations and therefore 
representing all the nations or none of them. When the 
League is introduced into the picture as the elector of the 
judges and the supporter of the Court, the element of re- 
sponsibility of Court to League is inevitably introduced. 
The Court, instead of being an institution independent of all 
limiting relationships, becomes the organ of the League. 
This is, in fact, an authoritative description of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice in its present en- 
vironment. It is really the department of justice of the 
League. It hears argument behind doors closed to the general 
public. It gives legal advice to the League. The judges are 
elected and paid by the League. It is a League organ and not 
a World Court at all. 

The United States will not enter the League and so be- 
come entangled in international politics, but we earnestly 
desire to make our contribution to the cause of international 
justice. If we are to do this by adhering to the present Court, 
it is evident that the statute creating it must be amended by 
consent of all parties so as to permit the United States to 
vote for judges. As long as there must be an amendment, the 
question arises whether the amendment when made shall be 
applicable to the United States alone or broad enough to 
disassociate the Court from the League altogether. Under 
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a narrow amendment the United States would take part in 
maintaining the League Court. Under a broad amendment, 
the United States and all other adherents to the Court would 
unite in converting the present Court into a World Court. 
President Harding proposed adherence through what I have 
described as a narrow amendment, and President Coolidge 
has commended this proposal to the favorable consideration 
of the Senate. The Republican platform declares for ad. 
herence to the Court as recommended by President Coolidge. 
If the ideal of a World Court cannot be realized by securing 
general assent to a broad amendment, then guarded ad- 
herence to the League Court by the United States may be a 
defensible course. The Republican party is at any rate 
pledged to adherence to the existing Court in some form, and 
the best attainable plan will certainly be worked out by the 
President and the Senate. 

The friends of adherence have received neither aid nor 
comfort from the Democrats. The Democratic platform deals 
with League and Court alike by what was doubtless intended 
to be a masterly evasion. The result is that in literal truth 
the Democratic party as represented by its platform has no 
foreign policy whatever. 

With like-minded candidates of tested character and 
proved capacity; with a supporting platform on which a 
united party can stand; with a definite policy respecting the 
controverted issues of tax reduction, agricultural relief, the 

tariff, the railroads, and our foreign relations, the Republican 

party has a right to expect intelligent voters of all types to 
declare that in a Coolidge administration rests America’s 
brightest hope. 

To the Republican case as I have presented it the Demo- 
crats, in platform and speech, reply that after four years of 
Republican rule the country is worse off than in 1920. 

According to the Republican platform, the Democratic 
administration which ended on March 4, 1921, left agricul- 
ture prostrate, business depressed, government bonds below 
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par, foreign relations in a mess, and confidence in govern- 
ment impaired. 

According to the Democratic platform, “the heights of 
honor and power and glory”’ were attained during the Wilson 
administration; while the transition from “exalted leader- 
ship” to “ the sordid record of the last three and a half years 
makes the nation ashamed.” The contrast is then presented 
“between a high conception of public service and an avid 
purpose to distribute spoils.” Finally the impressive conclu- 
sion is reached that “a vote for Coolidge is a vote for chaos.” 

One good way to test the relative merit of these con- 
trasted views of the recent past is seriously to ask oneself 
whether, if it were possible to do so, an intelligent American 
citizen would actually vote to substitute in 1924 the condi- 
tions under which he in fact lived and worked in 1920. Let 
the farmer, the business man, the banker, the manufacturer, 
the railroad man, the miner, the man working on a moderate 
salary, the skilled workman, and the day laborer compare, 
item by item, the factors in his daily problem as they existed 
then and as they exist now. Then let him decide for himself 
whether in fact the transition has been from order to chaos, 
as the Democrats assert, or from less satisfactory to more 
satisfactory conditions, as the Republicans declare. After all, 
it is the verbs in the political vocabulary that interest the 
citizen rather than the adjectives and nouns. This is true 
whether he be deliberate, daring, or desperate. The com- 
parison between what he could realize for his Liberty Bond or 
his bushel of wheat in 1920 and what he can sell it for to- 
day means more to him than a volume of talk about the 
exalted leadership of the dead and the avid purpose of the 
living. 

For a second answer to the case for Coolidge, Democrats 
assert that the Republican party is led and controlled by bad 
men; that by them political depravity is shielded and official 
misconduct is viewed with indifference. The voters of the 
country are invited to conclude that a vote for Coolidge and 
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Dawes is a vote for vice and that a vote for Davis and Bryan 
is a tribute to virtue. 

If the voters could only meet and appraise the men who 
make these allegations and those against whom they are 
made the verdict would not be long in doubt. Even as it is, it 
will occur to shrewd Americans that no public men can be as 
good as the Democrats claim they are or as bad as they de 
clare the Republicans to be. They will realize that there are 
no two men in the United States to whom official misconduct 
is more hateful than to President Coolidge and Genera] 
Dawes. They will recall that no wrongdoing of any sort has 
been charged by any responsible person against anybody 
whom President Coolidge appointed or continues in office 
and that drastic measures have been taken by him to redress 
wrongs done or alleged to have been done by public servants 
for whom he was in no way responsible. Fair-minded voters 
will conclude that it is a weak case which must be argued to 
the jury in such a strain. If the issue in the campaign is to be 
character, the Republicans should welcome it; for Coolidge 
and Dawes are character incarnate. 

Another answer to the case for Coolidge is that, good as he 
may be, his party is disorganized and unable to master itself. 
The contention seems to be that the Republican party 1s in- 
capable even of self-government, whereas the Democratic 
party is a smooth-working organization ready to conduct the 
affairs of government as effectively as it conducts its own. 

To test the merit of this answer it is necessary only to 
compare the proceedings of the two national Conventions. 
The Republican Convention adjourned after a three-days’ 
session marked by order, good- feeling, and (apart from the 
Wisconsin delegation) by unity of purpose. During that time 
it nominated men of similar conceptions of public duty and 
framed a platform corresponding with their views on public 
questions. The Democratic Convention, after a two weeks’ 
period of labor and after pangs of terrible intensity, gave 
birth to candidates of such different types that it is difficult 
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to assume for them a common paternity. It produced a plat- 
form which fails to coincide with the expressed opinions of 
either of the candidates. If the country is to regard the Con- 
ventions as self-revelations of the mind and method of the 
two parties it cannot be doubtful what the verdict will be as 
respects self-mastery, unity, efficiency, and clearness of 
objective. 

The simple fact is that answers like these three to the case 
for Coolidge are no answers at all. They represent the tactics 
of desperation. It is the mistaken policy of extending through 
the platform into the campaign the kind of discussion which 
was much in evidence during the last session of Congress. 
There is in Jack London’s “‘Sea Wolf” a striking description 
of the type of debate which took place in the cabin of a Bering 
Sea sealing schooner and of the impression made upon an 
observer trained in a different school. “There was,” says the 
author, “very little reasoning or none at all. Their method 
was one of assertion, assumption and denunciation. They 
proved that a seal pup could swim or not swim at birth by 
stating the proposition very bellicosely and then following it 
up with an attack on the opposing man’s judgment, common 
sense, nationality or past history.” 

This futile type of discussion was one of the two principal 
factors which in popular estimation discredited the first ses- 
sion of the Sixty-Eighth Congress. The other was the de- 
structive result of the coalition in both Houses between the 
followers of La Follette and the Democrats. This coalition 
marred much useful legislation and prevented more. It dis- 
gusted the public but delighted the Democrats. They have 
accordingly perpetuated it for the purposes of the campaign. 
Mr. Bryan is quoted as saying that he believes Davis and 
La Follette, between them, can prevent the election of 
President Coolidge. In the exercise of personal power which 
Lenin might have envied, La Follette has selected a leading 
Democratic Senator as his running mate. The coalition has no 
common constructive purpose. It has only one objective—the 
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defeat of Coolidge and Dawes. Republicans believe that the 
chance of such an outcome is remote. Yet the bare possibility 
should be enough to stimulate voters of all types to intense 
activity. If the Republican ticket were to receive less than a 
majority of electoral votes the choice of a President and of a 
Vice-President would be surrendered by the people to the 
very Congress which they have stamped with their disap- 
proval. La Follette could and would prevent an election in the 
House. The Senate, being limited in choice to the two vice- 
presidential candidates highest on the list, would proceed to 
elect one of them. As between Dawes and Bryan the coalition 
could choose the latter. Governor Bryan would then become 
President by default, thus securing for the Bryan family at 
the hands of Democratic and La Follette Senators an honor 
three times denied it by the votes of the American people. 

There are few persons of political experience who believe 
that Davis and Bryan have even a remote chance of securing 
a majority of the electoral vote. Even Senator La Follette 
does not imagine that his party can at most accomplish more 
than to force the election out of the hands of the people and 
into the hands of the Congress. A vote for the Republican 
ticket, therefore, is the only vote that tends directly to elect 
the candidates for which it is cast. Such a vote is a vote for 
Coolidge and Dawes and for a supporting majority in both 
Houses. A vote for Davis and Bryan is a wasted vote as far 
as Davis is concerned but might conceivably result in the 
choice of Bryan by the Senate. A vote for La Follette and 
Wheeler is a vote to entrench in American political life the 
type of party which, by arraying class against class, seeks to 
undo the unifying work to which Theodore Roosevelt 
dedicated his life. 

There is a saying of St. Paul’s which seems to me to express 
admirably President Coolidge’s rule of conduct. It is a saying 


which may well be commended to voters of all types in this 


campaign: “Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” 
Why not Calvin Coolidge? 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN 1924 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


HE American people will once more, on the fourth 

day of November, take back into their hands the 

elements and forces of government and bestow 

them anew upon administrators and law-makers. 
Already the issues are joined, and the machinery of the party 
organizations is functioning in the familiar processes of our 
national campaigns. These quadrennial contests have all the 
qualities of enthralling drama. In the cast are old favorites 
and new and untried actors. The play moves swiftly, with 
abundant action and a distribution of incident well calcu- 
lated to keep interest alive. Our millions constitute a vast 
chorus that is both participant and interpreter, and with 
it in the end rests the conferring of the victor’s crown. 

[t must occur to all who contemplate the field of politics 
with a degree of philosophy that if we should ever reach a 
time of general satisfaction and contentment, with the seats 
of the mighty filled only by the wise, we should have reason 
to fear the beginning of decay and dissolution. It is more and 
more evident that democracy is a matter of continuing 
experiment. Its problems are never permanently settled. 
If the world wouid only stand still for a little while we might 
define and adopt policies that would endure forever. If 
human nature were not what it is, a variable quantity, the 
choice between leaders would be simpler. And if partisanship 
were not so deeply inwrought in us, the hesitating voter 
might happily declare himself a freeman and cast his ballot 
with nice discrimination solely on the score of fitness. A 
majority is as likely to be wrong as right, one may reason, 
and induce a mood of despair; and then some noteworthy 
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instance of righteous revolt, an assertion of independence 
and a demonstration of true vision somewhere will bring a 
lifting of the spirit and renew confidence in the disposition 
of the great body of the people to do the sensible thing. There 
is nothing in history to encourage the belief that any polity 
—no matter how benevolent its intent and purpose — can 
ever be satisfactory to the whole. Constant flux and change 
are well-nigh essential to the maintenance of a healthy in- 
terest in the business of government. Even so, it is discourag. 
ing to remember that in the national contest of four years 
ago, when a great treasure of money was expended to rouse 
the electorate to a sense of their responsibilities, only slightly 
more than half the qualified voters of the nation exercised a 
privilege and right which many noble rhetorical passages 
have celebrated as inalienable and sacred. We have always 
to reckon with what Bryce called the fatalism of the multi- 
tude. We are governed a good deal by superstition — a by- 
product perhaps of the Celtic strain in us; and at times, in 
spite of much evidence to the contrary, we fling ourselves 
upon tradition and catch like frightened children at the skirts 
of the founders. 

Nothing is so hopeless to deal with as indifference; any 
sluggishness of the moral current that tolerates misgovern- 
ment and plunder. We hear constantly of gross incompe- 
tence and venality in local government; we the people are 
at times extremely patient with the powers that prey; and 
with all our vaunted delight in efficiency and our amazing 
success 1n industry and commerce, we accept, rather as a 
matter of course — something it’s foolish to bother about — 
the elevation to positions of authority of the manifestly 
unfit. Our patriotism, that responds so magnificently te 
the drum-beat, refuses to thrill to the fact that the taxing 
power and the expenditure of the public funds of our city, 
county, and State are about to be bestowed upon one set of 
officials or another, and that it is much to our interest 
to walk a few blocks to a voting place and exercise our 
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best judgment as to the choice of candidates. It is diffi- 
cult to shock or frighten a people who annually destroy 
themselves in so large numbers by competing with limited 
trains for the right of way at grade crossings. The gods 
must indulge in much laughter as they view our meek sub- 
mission to the petty tyranny of public officials of our own 
choosing to whom we wouldn’t confide the smallest of our 
personal affairs with any expectation of honest and efficient 
service. These are time-worn truisms that are eyed like coins 
of dubious value and contemptuously rejected at the counter 
where Experience, that sad-eyed ancient, has been offering 
the same metal under different mintages ever since men said 
they were tired of kings and began devising schemes for 
governing themselves. 

‘“Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest wis- 
dom,” Burke observed; and the present year offers an 
excellent opportunity for the display of forbearance and 
tolerance. Reason in its excursions after truth is much 
assisted by humor. We may as well keep good-natured about 
the whole business of electing a President. There is great 
consolation in the idea, whether justified or not, that the 
balance of power in this nation is held by an American who, 
if properly urged, will do a little serious thinking and turn 
“a keen untroubled face home to the instant need of things.” 

The literary geniuses who write advertising copy for 
American business have earnest disciples in the creators 
of phrases in the domain of politics. Such phrases as “the 
tull dinner pail” and “give the government back to the 
people,” are most alluring. A snappy slogan is more effec- 
tive than a party platform. Recently a number of persons 
have, in my hearing, expressed curiosity as to the signifi- 
cance of the terms “progressive” and “reactionary.” The 
matter is delicate; only the greatest minds may venture into 
the fearsome field of definition. The word “ progressive”’ as 
now employed has assumed connotations that are likely to 
puzzle the lexicographer of to-morrow as he peruses twen- 
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tieth-century political literature for enlightenment. A right- 
eous demand for honesty 1 in public administrators can hardly 
be called progressive; instances of progress in that direc- 
tion are as old as history. Reactionary, too, is a term used 
rather loosely, with all manner of significances. Manifestly 
a term of reproach and contumely, it is much easier of defini- 
tion than progressive. A parlor amusement, quite as be- 
guiling as Mah Jong, might be devised with these two 
words as the playthings. To the violent progressive a reac- 
tionary is a corpse that refuses interment. A reactionary sees 
in a progressive a pyromaniac playing with matches in a 
hay-mow and singing merrily the while. Or a progressive 
might be symbolized as a nervous man watching a paper- 
hanger at work while his fingers itch to show how the joh 
really should be done. A reactionary believes in the potency 
of all the bad signs and becomes ill if he sees the moon over 
his left shoulder. On the other hand, a progressive looks for 
ladders to walk under merely that he may demonstrate 
his disdain for foolish superstitions. A reactionary is a solemn 
person who carries ear muffs in the pockets of his Palm Beach 
suit. He can prove the fallacy of any new-fangled idea by 
quoting the fathers; he is blessed with supernatural pre- 
science; he always knows which one of the neighbors’ boys 
poisoned the dog. The matter is not important but I will add 

that after prolonged cogitation I have reached the conclusion 
that I am a progressive Democrat but one who, even in the 
torrid heat of midsummer in the corn belt, cautiously 
retains one ear muff. 

Whatever may be the weaknesses of the party system 
as we have developed it, we have had constant testimony 
to the importance of maintaining both the major parties in 
a state of health and vigor that they may serve as a check 
upon each other. It cannot be pretended that in either 
the Republican party or the Democratic party there is any 
inherent wisdom or that with constant changes of leadership 
either side may lay claim to a monopoly of competence 
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or probity. The records of the two great parties as exhibited 
in platforms and election returns really convey but a meagre 
idea of the many forces that have played upon them, or 
of the causes, sometimes obscure, or the inadvertences and 
awkwardnesses, often unbelievably stupid, that have at 
times affected the result in national elections. 

Chance plays, and will no doubt continue to play, an 
important part in our choice of Presidents; and as this 
paper is not offered as a campaign document but rather as 
a memorandum of suggestions for those who are now ponder- 
ing the present aspect and trend of our politics, I shall note 
here a conviction that our method of conducting national 
Conventions is all wrong. I have been an observer of many 
of these assemblages, of both major parties. They have 
come to be regarded as big “shows,” to be conducted in the 
largest available halls for the delight of the biggest possible 
audiences, with the supporters of the various candidates 
vying with one another in vociferous demonstrations of 
their partisanship and presumably swaying the delegates by 
the intensity of their vociferations. The futility of this sound 
and fury was illustrated at Chicago in 1920 by the failure of 
General Wood to win the nomination in spite of an organized 
claque that shook the hall at every mention of his name; and 
at Madison Square Garden the contest between the followers 
of Mr. McAdoo, and the roaring phalanx that demanded 
Governor Smith, for the glory of making the biggest racket 
had, it was evident, no effect on the result. There is every 
reason for throwing about these Conventions all possible 
sobriety and dignity and making it possible for the delegates 
to sit as a deliberative body. To make a circus of these affairs 
is wholly detrimental to their purpose. It is ridiculous that 
cities should contest for the privilege of entertaining Con- 
ventions of so serious a purpose and responsibility, offering 
money as a lure, with an eye to the advertising value of such 
a conclave and the stimulus to local business. As there 
are more than a hundred million of us it cannot be pre- 
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tended that delegates sitting in the presence of twelve thou- 
sand people are more responsive to party opinion than jf 
they gathered in a small chamber like a legislative body. 
The presence of so huge a throng, restless and inattentive, 
is distracting and demoralizing. The delegates to a national 
Convention are presumably persons of character and in- 
telligence, who arrive at the place of assembly with an honest 
desire to define policies and choose candidates likely to ap. 
peal to the electorate — even with some idea that they are 
rendering the nation a patriotic service. It cannot be pre- 
tended that in conducting their business in the midst of a 
noisy crowd, with frequent outbursts by the band and wild 
cheering by the galleries, they are materially assisted in their 
deliberations. Delegates should be assured of a tranquil 
atmosphere and protected from outside pressure or any 
suggestion of coercion or intimidation. 

Whatever may be said in criticism of the Madison Square 
Convention, it was at least alive, and in variety and high 
moments offered a marked contrast to the moribund Re- 
publican gathering at Cleveland which preceded it. Some- 
one has remarked that God must love the Democratic party 
or it would have perished long ago. It has done many 
surprising and not a few unprofitable things; but it has 
undeniably established itself as a hardy perennial, never 
to be ignored by the political botanist. 

Since the Civil War the party has suffered many vicissi- 
tudes, and in spite of repeated defeats it continues to func- 
tion as the Republican party’s only formidable contender 
for supremacy. Its cohesion and its recuperative powers 
have been remarkable. It rendered through the reconstruc- 
tion period a service of enormous value in checking the 
revengeful spirit of the Republican leaders. Ten years after 
Appomattox it had so far regained public confidence that 
it all but won the presidency with Tilden. It yielded to the 
decision of the Electoral Commission with praiseworthy 
patriotism. In 1884 it introduced to the national forum 
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Grover Cleveland, one of the most noteworthy figures in 
our history, and elected him President with the aid of the 
Republicans who rejected Blaine. Mr. Cleveland brought 
a new and refreshing spirit to our politics and imposed new 
aims and responsibilities upon his party. Without those 
races of speech and person that we associate with popular 
leadership he nevertheless established himself as a wise and 
trustworthy administrator by his rugged honesty and sturdy 
independence. He lifted the standard of civic duty to a 
new high level. Not the least important item of his public 
service was in his appointments to office of Southern Demo- 
crats who by their ability and manifestation of patriotism 
did much towards obliterating sectional feeling. Re-elected 
after four years’ retirement, he left behind him a record to 
which the student of politics of any faith may turn for 
inspiration. 

The case for the Democratic party as a servant of the 
people is strengthened by the silver excursion of 1896. 
The Republicans, not without a sense of the allurements of 
the silver-haired orphan child, had denied it shelter. The 
Democrats, beguiled by Mr. Bryan, cheerfully took the 
youngster in. For those of the old Democratic household 
who resented the adoption — who were indeed outraged by 
it and refused to share the family meals with the newcomer 
—a side table was provided. Palmer and Buckner! The very 
names are probably unknown to the new generation; and 
yet the Convention that met at Indianapolis in protest 
against the silver transformation was in all ways distin- 
guished —a company fit though few—men who had 
donned the war harness of democracy through many years 
and gone valiantly forth to battle. And Colonel Breckin- 
ridge of Kentucky interjected a gallant speech into those 
proceedings in which he composed in magic words, as a lure 
to the prodigals to abandon their idols, a mint julep more 
to be desired than much fine silver! A strenuous year was 
that! The time-honored shibboleths of the Democracy were 
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changed for new and strange pass-words. Someone had to 
do something for silver, or at least to offer to do something, 
and the Democratic party was the hero or the culprit, as 
the case may be. Those of us who, calling ourselves Demo- 
crats, were never persuaded of the efficacy of Mr. Bryan’s 
financial programme or of many other ideas for which he 
stood sponsor, must concede to him his just due as a stirring 
and provocative evangelist. He made the people think on 
questions touching their political salvation; he profoundly 
disturbed the lotus-eaters. Hardly anatlier American has 
for so long a period remained a figure to reckon with in 
public affairs. Mr. Bryan’s programme had lost its novelty 
by 1912 when the liberal element in the Republican party 
departed thence under the leadership of Mr. Roosevelt and 
cheerfully appropriated much of Mr. Bryan’s thunder. 

It is a fact to be taken into consideration by those who 
are now pondering their duty as to the forthcoming election 
that three of the men most conspicuously identified with 
moral ideas in our politics in the last half century have been 
Democrats, men of different upbringing and training and 
with irreconcilable differences of temperament, and yet 
dominated by the same moral passion and serving like ideals 
from different stations in the household of Democracy. It 
is well for us to bring ourselves to a just attitude as to these 
matters and bestow honor where it is due. The first voter, 
uncertain as to where to cast his lot, will find a hint of the 
hold the Democratic party has retained upon the popular 
imagination through these many years by a study of the 
labors of Cleveland, Bryan, and Wilson, each strongly 
individual, each progressive by the standards of his time and 
earnestly laboring to make America a better place for the 
children of men. 

It pleases me to visualize the Democratic party as a ram- 
bling old house on a main-travelled road; a house rather 
venerable, storm-beaten and sadly needing paint, but still 
presenting an appearance of decency and comfort. There are 
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= hocks and old-fashioned roses along the fence; the door- 

has been worn by many feet, and many wanderers have 
sat . haben the broad hearth within. The latest tenant, in 
a long succession from the days of Jefferson, I choose to 
be young and vigorous, with sandy hair and a lean face be- 
spattered with freckles; and the housewife in her big apron 
strikes the observer at once as a capable person, whose pre- 
serves are always excellent and her salt-rising bread the 
standard of the neighborhood. There’s a lot of discarded 
luggage in the garret, left behind by passing guests, but the 
big living room is clean and cheery of aspect and there are 
new books scattered among the battered old volumes on the 
shelves. All manner of folk have gathered here and debated 
weighty matters. It is the law of the place that none be 
denied a hearing. Wars and rumors of wars have been 
discussed here, and questions of government policy and the 
strength and weaknesses of leaders. The scholar pausing 
for the night and offering his opinions has been listened to 
with respect, but with no greater consideration than that ac- 
corded the tramp or the drover or any other wayfarer. For it 
was written by a sound American that “fishers and choppers 
and ploughmen shall constitute a State.” And it is pleasant 
to believe that men of light and leading in all ages would 
have enjoyed the hospitality of this house of American 
democracy, its generous and liberal spirit, the hearty 
invitation of the host to all comers to speak their minds as 
members of the same fellowship. 

It is the glory of the Democratic party that it does 
offer an open forum; that men as unlike as Andrew Jackson 
and Woodrow Wilson have felt themselves at home in it; 
that like the common law it is a development, responding to 
human need — those additions to the original structure, 
tacked on through the years to accommodate passing pil- 
grims and their wares testify to that! And if it is the re- 
pository of any philosophy, i it is that there is a truth higher 
than human experience which is buried “deep in the general 
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heart of man,” that works ceaselessly and gathers strength, 
amid all discouragement and frustration, to make justice, 
mercy, and peace the ultimate goal of mankind. 

It is manifest that the Democratic party, in appealing for 
support for Mr. John W. Davis, must draw heavily upon the 
Republicans and enlist on its side that considerable body of 
voters — there is reason to believe that it is growing from 
year to year—that looks rather to the personality and 
demonstrated fitness of candidates than to the parties which 
they represent. In 1920 Mr. Harding was elected President 
by the unprecedented majority of seven million votes. It 
is competent, relevant, and material to the discussion to 
recall the fact that Mr. Harding’s nomination was effected 
by interests and combinations alien to the trend of the 
national life. The Convention which chose him, after the 
progressive element of his party had been beaten in its 
effort to nominate General Wood, was manipulated and 
controlled by the reactionary bosses, concerned only in the 
restoration of the policies and methods identified with the 
party history in practically every period of its success fol- 
lowing the Civil War. It is in keeping with the American 
spirit to accept the decision of the majority in good part, 
and it may be said that no President ever assumed office 
in an atmosphere of greater kindliness and hopefulness 
than Mr. Harding. To be sure, his name was not identified 
with any original or striking ideas; the Old Guard that had 
effected his nomination asked only that he remain “regular”; 
there was no expectation that he would assert himself as 
the protagonist of any social or political reform. The Pro- 
gressives who had returned to the Republican fold after the 
collapse of their party, were received more or less cordially 
within the old walls but without the sheaves they had gone 
forth jubilantly to gather. 

No President who owes his office to a clique whose aims 
are selfish and who are not concerned with the general need, 
can ever be a free agent. No one will believe that Mr. Hard- 
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ng would have countenanced dishonesty in the public 
service or that he deliberately chose a man he knew to be 
untrustworthy for a cabinet councillor. Four years ago Mr. 
Taft wrote of Mr. Harding that, “he will seek the strongest 
possible men for his cabinet and the other important places 
he may be called upon to fill.”” That Mr. Harding’s choice 
did in fact fall in two conspicuous instances upon men who 
lamentably failed to meet this expectation 1s best attributed 


| in a spirit of charity to personal friendships or to a desire 


to reward party service, and stricken from the record in so 
far as Mr. Harding is concerned. But the Republican party 
cannot escape responsibility. 

The Republicans find themselves this year on the defen- 
sive, driven into the trenches with much of their ammunition 
old and worthless. Any political party is in bad case when 
it feels called upon to protest its honesty. The betrayal 
of a public trust is not easily minimized, or explained away, 
for 

In vain we call old notions fudge, 
And bend our conscience to our dealing; 
The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing. 


The Teapot Dome exposure was one of the most startling 
episodes in our recent history. It was not only in itself 
a shameful thing, a bold adventure in buccaneering, but it 
strengthened the case against the Republican party as a 
political organization with an easy conscience as to the 
granting of special privilege. To say that Democratic officials 
with like opportunity would have done the same thing is 
“not the answer.” The scandals of the Veterans’ Bureau are 
even more monstrous, as the victims are the men who fought 
tor America and civilization in the greatest of wars. It may be 
remarked passingly that the Wilson administration carried 
on the war with an effectiveness that becomes the more 
remarkable as viewed now in “the pathos of distance.” 
There were errors of judgment and times when all the forces 
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of detense seemed not to co-ordinate, and there was no doubt 
waste inevitable in the necessarily rapid marshalling of the 
forces of a great nation little given to war; but the work 
was done, and thoroughly done, and left no aftermath of 
scandal behind. Remembering the preparations for the war 
with Spain, and the meat scandals and the typhoid camps, 
and glaring instances of incompetence in the directing of that 
conflict, the successful mobilization of the American hosts 
in 1917 stands out as an unparalleled achievement. 

To independent voters now, it is to be hoped, weighing 
the men and the issues of 1924 with fair minds, a Democrat 
cannot do better than to recommend a careful perusal 
of Representative Burton’s key-note speech to the Republi- 

can national Convention at Cleveland. As a literary per- 
formance it is a document that commands admiration. Be 
bold — but not too bold!— presumably Mr. Burton re- 
members Spenser’s Britomart in the enchanted hall. As an 
effort to make the best of a bad case on behalf of a guilty 
client the deliverance is adroit, marked by a noiseless, 
slippered evasion where the going is perilous. 

One must admire the way in which he imbeds a confession 
that there have been “instances of bribery and dishonesty 
on the part of public officials and of cupidity and over-reach- 
ing on the part of those who are ready to use their opportuni- 
ties to debauch those in office,” between a solemn protest 
against those who would create the impression that there is 
widespread corruption in the government at Washington, 
and (hastily added) an explanation that the whole world 
was shell-shocked by the war! The present revenue law, he 
said, is not the last word; but why not, when the President 
had a majority in the Congress of men elected, at least, as 
Republicans? When Mr. Cleveland and again Mr. Wilson 
were unable to command the support of the representa- 
tives of their party in Congress they were taunted with 
their lack of leadership, and Mr. Coolidge is not less 
vulnerable. 
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The one great world-issue is prevention of war, and Mr. 
Burton says merely: “We are ready to join in any con- 
ference the aim of which is to limit armaments or banish 
wars.” The fact that Mr. Wilson failed to win acceptance 
for the League of Nations does not absolve the Republican 
party from criticism for not devising and carrying through 
a better plan. After four years it has not yet got beyond the 

oint of considering and recommending. “‘It is not for us,” 
says Mr. Burton, “to assert that the League is a wicked 
institution.” He is willing to participate in the World Court, 
but we are not told why the administration has failed to 
place America in the Court. Some of the most distinguished 
men in the party had long supported the idea, and it had 
President Harding’s endorsement. “‘ Truth compels me to say 
that by far the greater share of our citizenship looks to 
President Coolidge rather than to Congress for leadership” 

-which opens the way for the retort that the President’s 
leadership of Congress has been rather pathetically unsuc- 
cessful. Mr. Coolidge possesses many fine qualities, but he 
has hardly impressed himself upon the country by the ex- 
hibition of the challenging initiative and the genius for 
quickening and lifting the thought of the people that are 
essential in a great leader. 

He gives an impression of remoteness — of being far back 
on the stage and a little slow in picking up his cues. The 
World Court gave him an excellent opportunity to test his 
powers as a leader, but he failed to rise to it. It appears to 
be the fixed policy of the administration not to grasp a 
question resolutely but to peck at it tentatively with a view 
to dropping it if it should prove troublesome. The American 
gentlemen who attended the London Conference on repara- 
tions were sent in such manner that our government could 
proclaim their embassy a great administration achievement 
if it succeeded, but with equal ease their acts could be 
repudiated if Washington wished to do so. 

The attempt of Mr. Coolidge’s partisans to make some- 
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thing dramatic of his silence is not convincing. The people 
like to be talked to — like to feel that a President is taking 
them into his confidence, explaining his aims and purposes, 
He needn’t wear himself out travelling over the country to 
establish this relationship, for the White House is the greatest 
pulpit in the world. 

Our influence in world affairs has become so great that the 
nation requires an authoritative voice for its expression; 
and this, so far, Mr. Coolidge has seemed not to possess. 
He lacks the ardor essential to a successful advocate. The 
courage of his vetoes is not matched by a showing of in. 
dependence in important matters of policy. He keeps pretty 
carefully within the old Republican fortifications. His 
handling of the unhappy situation in his cabinet following 
the oil disclosures gave reason for belief that his concern was 
first for his party and the importance of saving the feelings 
of as many of its members as possible, rather than the vigor- 
ous forthright course of a President fully realizing his duty 
to a great nation whose moral sense had been outraged. It 
was not the Republican party that was being plundered in 
the oil transactions but the people of the United States. 

There is nowhere audible among the Republicans in the 
House and Senate a compelling voice. It must be with some 
bewilderment that Mr. Lodge has found himself of late the 
object of severe chastisement by the leading newspapers of 
his own party. In his many years at Washington he has identi- 
fied his name with no measure of high worth; it is not enough 
for a statesman to cling to the réle of obstructionist and critic 
through a period of great peril and need. The times require 
more than that; the present state of the world in which this 
nation holds the greatest moral and material power demands 
more than that. The Cleveland Convention showed the Re- 
publican party spiritless and without definite aim — even 
without the grace for honest apology. The Republican 
Senators most heard of are Mr. Borah and Mr. La Follette: 
the one out of harmony with all the old policies of his party, 
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and the other, long rebellious, now casting aside the party 
insignia for others of his own designing. 

The appearance in the pending contest between the old 
parties of Senator La Follette as an intervening petitioner, 
contributes an interesting and important factor to the 
campaign. Only nominally a Republican, he has been one of 
the chief disturbers within his party; in his long public 
career, as member of both Houses of the Congress and Gov- 
ernor of his State, he has developed a programme of his own 
which, at the Convention held by his admirers at Cleveland 
on the Fourth of July, was formulated into a platform on 
which he is now before the country as a candidate for the 
presidency. 

Mr. La Follette’s address and his platform abound in 
phrases that have been associated with discontent and radi- 
calism since the grasshoppers despoiled Kansas. The dis- 
contented American is readily stirred by the idea that the 
government could do a lot of fine things for him if only it 
would. America is “only you and me,” as Whitman re- 
marked, but to the La-Follette-minded, government is a 
wonderful magician. Mr. La Follette promises to do a great 
number of things for the people, but he does not indicate 
that the people would have to pay for his benevolence. At 
the beginning of his career a joint author of the McKinley 
Bill, his present platform calls for the repeal of excessive 
tariff duties. Now, if the government is to assume control of 
the railroads they must either be confiscated or paid for; and 
if the former, the resulting loss would not be borne solely 
by the despised money lords, but by thousands of small in- 
vestors in railroad securities; and if paid for, the bill would 
have to be met by the over-taxed people Mr. La Follette 
is So anxious to protect. What is meant by a “democratic 
operation of railroads,” “with definite safeguards against 


bureaucratic control,” is not clear but it can hardly satisfy 
those who have learned to believe that the railroad business, 
like every other, requires special training and talent. The 
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meat-packing business is to be “controlled’”’; but why not 
flour and shoes? Banking, too, is on the list of things that 
the government is to tighten its grip upon to the end that 
there may be “direct public control of the nation’s money 
and credit.” Even if all Senator La Follette’s ideas were 
practical and desirable, the question at once arises as to 
how these enterprises could ever be administered. He shud- 
ders at the thought of bureaucracy, and yet to put into 
execution half the schemes he proposes would require an 
enormous multiplication of governmental machinery. 

Mr. La Follette promises the farmer the government’s aid 
in co-operative marketing, but so do both the old parties. 
The farmers themselves have been experimenting along this 
line for a good many years with a view to gaining a better re- 
turn for their products. Here we have an example of evolu- 
tion towards a desirable consummation which is the safest 
method of solving all such questions. The great gains of 
half a century in the conditions and rewards of labor in every 
field do, in spite of the impatience of the radicals, encourage 
belief that we are advancing steadily towards the realization 
of social and economic justice on a secure and permanent 
basis. The Time Spirit remains the most successful of 
reformers. 

The precipitate adoption of such a programme as Mr. La 
Follette proposes would only establish new inequalities. It is 
in the alphabet of political economy that someone has got to 
pay. It is conceivable that by the time Mr. La Follette had 
taken over the railroads, cut freight tariffs but increased 
wages of employees, and knocked conceit out of the bankers, 
there would still be grumbling in the market place. Some- 
body’s dollar wouldn’t be buying all that was expected of it. 
There is an enormous egotism in Mr. La Follette’s assump- 
tion that he alone feels deeply for humanity and that in the 
acceptance of his ideas lies the only hope for setting the 
world aright. It is not the surest way to the hearts and minds 
of our hundred million to tell them they are fools bowing 
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their necks to the tyrant’s heel. “Life,” says Mr. La Fol- 
lette, “has become a desperate struggle for the average man 


}and woman. The millions who work on the farms, in the 


mines, in transportation, in the factories and shops and 
stores, with all their industry and saving, find themselves 
poorer at the end of the year than at the beginning.” This is 
not true, and it is an affront to the intelligence of those whose 
savior he would become for him to say it. 

The many forces and influences that played upon the New 
York Convention in the course of its prolonged session need 
not be reviewed here. If the struggle over the platform and 
the multitudinous ballots taken before a nomination was 
effected proved anything, it was that the Democratic party 
has lost nothing of its old vitality and does somehow manage 
to emerge tranquilly from such dark passages as it may wan- 
der into. Every idea offered for the platform received due 
consideration; every candidate had his day in court. The 
platform has a militant ring, and it is informed with the 
sanity, the liberality, and the homespun common sense of 
the party’s best traditions. It threatens no economic revolu- 
tion but makes promises as to tax reduction, economy in pub- 
lic expenditures, conservation of natural resources, and a 
higher efficiency of administration that are possible of fulfil- 
ment. It is reassuring that a national Convention will seri- 
ously ponder its declarations, even sit patiently in committee 
of the whole to pass upon minority reports of the resolutions 
committee. The platform reflects the fundamental ideals of 
the party; it promises reforms that should appeal to the 
many; it is directed to the broadening of human rights, and 
not negligible among its provisions is a declaration for the 
preservation of the rights of the States which, with our grow- 
ing tendency towards centralization, with a consequent 
weakening of local self-government, touches a matter of 
vital concern. 

The tense feeling developed over the Klan issue was unfor- 
tunate — the more so from the fact that the question of 
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religious tolerance is absurdly out of place in a national con- 
vention of any party. It would seem that the Constitution 
and the laws and the traditions of the nation are a wholly 
adequate guaranty of religious liberty, hardly susceptible of 
improvement by a platform declaration. If the Klan is any. 
where a menace, it is best dealt with in the communities that 
are threatened by its activities. Nothing that wears a mask 
has a place in the American scheme of things. 

The noblest utterance of the Convention was Mr. Newton 
D. Baker’s plea for a clean-cut endorsement of the League 
of Nations. It was touched with a fine emotion; there was a 
thrill in it that only strong conviction can evoke. And it de- 
served to win. The idea of a referendum of the League when 
four years ago the party made it the outstanding issue was 

indefensible. However, the plank as adopted does reiterate 
the party’s confidence in the League, and the proposed refer- 
endum may have the effect of elevating the question to the 
higher plane of a non-partisan question. In spite of the 
timidity of this declaration as to an issue which the party 
created and received as a bequest from a President whose 
name will forever be associated with his efforts towards an 
enduring peace, it may be confidently expected that Mr. 
Davis, if elected, will bring his fine powers to the task of 
winning friends for the League and lead the way to its i 
acceptance. 

In Mr. Davis the Democrats offer a candidate for the 
presidency of conspicuous fitness. He represents in character 
and attainments the highest type of the American citizen, 
and his experience has been of a nature to fit him pre- 

eminently for the office he seeks. As his career began in the 
legislature of his State, he is familiar with the needs of the 
smaller political units. Promoted to a seat in Congress he 
was brought into contact with the mechanism of the national 
government. His genius as a lawyer had already been recog- 
nized when Mr. Wilson took him from the House and made 
' him Solicitor General. The word began to pass about that his 
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legal scholarship and his grasp of the philosophy of the law 


were exceptional. Mr. Wilson, impressed with his intellectual 
gifts and winning personality, sent him as Ambassador to 
E ngland, where he served with credit and distinction and 
gained a knowledge of international relationships that adds 
an — item to his many other qualifications for the 
presidency. No manlier deliverance was ever made than Mr. 
Davis’s reply last spring to an inquiry as to whether, in order 
to gain the presidential nomination, he would relinquish his 
clients among the great financial interests of the country. He 
said that he would not; that he had the pride of his success in 
the law; that he would not cheapen himself by giving up 
clients who had employed him because of his hard-won posi- 
tion in the front rank of his professioi on the theory that 
there was anything dishonorable or opposed to the public 
interest in these relationships. However, after his party had 
shown its confidence in his character and ability by nominat- 
ing him, he immediately retired from the law firm of which 
he was a member and resigned such directorships as he held 
in corporations. Mr. Davis requires no apology and no 
explanation. He is a man of large understanding and wide 
sympathies, capable of meeting those social questions that 
are more and more intermingled with our politics in a gen- 
erous and humane spirit. His speech of acceptance is a 
statesmanlike utterance, straightforward and unequivocal 
as to every matter of immediate concern to the nation, and 
with a broad outlook upon the future. The farmer and the 
industrial worker to whom Mr. La Follette is appealing can 
hardly fail to be impressed by Mr. Davis’s words to them. 
There is here no frantic promise of sweeping changes that 
could only bring hardship upon labor but an assurance of a 
sincere desire to make labor “‘a part of the grand council of 
the nation, with a voice in all matters of government that 
directly or peculiarly affect its own rights.” 

It may confidently be expected that as the campaign 
progresses Mr. Davis will impress himself upon the country 
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as a far-seeing and courageous statesman, progressive and 
constructive as to all questions that most intimately touch 
the national welfare. Governor Charles W. Bryan, the 
candidate for Vice-President, not only gives the ticket a 
desirable geographical balance, but his nomination adds 
emphasis to the claims of the Democratic party to be called 
progressive. Governor Bryan’s knowledge of conditions and 
needs in the great agrarian commonwealths, his successful 
administration of the affairs of his State, and his unques- 
tioned integrity and high-mindedness contribute to the 
strength of the Democratic party’s case before the people. 

The year seems in all ways a happy one for inviting Re- 
publicans and Independents into the Democratic household. 
The Republican party stands indicted by its own record, and 
the declarations of its latest platform, no matter how plausi- 
ble, must be weighed in the light of four years of failure. 
Mr. Davis possesses qualities that are bound to appeal to 
young men and women now about to cast their first vote. 
The doors stand open to all these. Never has the Democratic 
party been better prepared than now to lead in all those 
causes that touch the hearts and the consciences of mankind, 
never so imbued with the will to serve America. 
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THE LA FOLLETTE-WHEELER 
CANDIDACY 


By JOHN M. NELSON 


HARLES K. WARREN in presenting the Re- 
publican platform to the Cleveland Convention 
in June made the only argument which anyone has 
thus far offered in support of this platform. This 
was to the effect that this platform had the endorsement of 
the representatives of all States “except one State.” This 
reference to “one State” in opposition, Warren repeated 
again and again; and it always brought forth the desired 
response of hoots and jeers at the Wisconsin delegation. 

Warren’s “‘one State” argument is the explanation of the 
La Follette candidacy which most “old line” politicians 
are offering in their public statements. They represent La 
Follette as an extremist, who is a candidate to satisfy his 
ego, and who, at most, can command only the support of 
his own State. 

But even at the Cleveland Convention there were un- 
mistakable evidences that these reactionaries know that the 
La Follette candidacy has a deeper significance and wider 
support. Although no one referred to it by name, the bug- 
bear of this Convention was the agricultural discontent in 
the section of the country to which Easterners refer as the 
“Northwest,” but which geographically is near the nation’s 
centre. This was manifested in the hisses which greeted the 
mention not only of the name of La Follette but also the 
names of Norris and Brookhart — Republican nominees for 
the Senate in their respective States in the election this fall. 
It was very apparent also in the plea of Commander Mac- 
nider in nominating Kenyon for the vice-presidency that 
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this nomination was vitally necessary for the best interests 
of the party in Iowa, and in Butler’s frantic efforts to force 
the Convention to name some candidate acceptable to dis. 
contented farmers. 

That there is much discontent and great cause for dis. 
content among the farmers is undeniable. Never before have 
so many farmers gone into bankruptcy as in the last three 
years. In fifteen wheat States alone, 108,000 farmers have 
lost their farms since 1920 through foreclosures, and 122,000 
more without legal proceedings, according to a report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Three hundred and seventy-three 
thousand more farmers have retained their property only 
through the leniency of creditors, making a total of 603,000 
or 26% of all the farmers in these States who have been 
bankrupted. 

It is true that the price of corn and wheat has increased 
considerably within the last two months. With a short crop, 
however, the actual cash receipts of those farmers who sell 
corn will be little higher in 1924 than in 1923, even if the 
present “high” price of corn is maintained until the crop is 
harvested. As for wheat, even at the present price practically 
every commodity which the farmer must buy costs more in 
terms of bushels of wheat than it did before or during the 
war. The index number of the general level of farm prices as 
compared with all other prices, which is computed monthly 
by the Department of Agriculture, is still only 79. This 
means that in terms of what the farmer must buy, his average 
income is only 79% of what it was ten years ago. 

Yet even the very real distress of millions of farmers is an 
inadequate explanation of the La Follette-Wheeler candidacy 
and the widespread support which it is commanding. For 
one thing, it does not explain La Follette’s remarkable hold 
on his own State. Only 3% of the total income of Wisconsin 
farmers (as the statistical division of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation reports) is derived from the sale of cereals 
of all kinds, while 81% of their income is derived from the 
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sale of milk and dairy products. Until this year, dairy prices 
were relatively higher than other farm prices, and Wiscon- 
sin has had a smaller percentage of farm and commercial 
failures than any other State. Yet La Follette in 1922 carried 
Wisconsin by a vote of five to one. 

Besides, the agricultural depression does not explain why 
organized Labor 1s supporting La Follette and Wheeler al- 
most to a man. Nor does it explain why the social workers 
and all liberal elements generally have endorsed this ticket. 
No, the La Follette-Wheeler following is not limited to any 
one geographical section or economic class. Nor can it be ex- 
slained as a mere protest. Its widespread appeal is due rather 
to the fact that this candidacy presents a constructive pro- 
gramme and a feasible plan for carrying it out. 

That for a decade or more there has been no real difference 
between the two major political parties, except that the one 
represents the “ins” and the other the “outs,” few thinking 
people will dispute. In consequence, party platforms have 
become mere vote-catching devices, with practically every 
plank so worded as to be capable of several different con- 
structions. This, in turn, has led to something approaching 
a breakdown of popular government, with men elected to 
office who stand committed to no common principle and who 
feel no responsibility to the people. The net result has been 
government in the interests of the few at the expense of the 
many. 

In recent years an increasing number of forward-looking 
citizens have manifested a desire for a new deal politically. 
Independent voting has become a factor which political 
machines cannot ignore. Various minor parties, without the 
slightest hope of carrying even a single State, mustered 
nearly a million and one-half votes in 1920. A much larger 
group of progressives has now developed within each of the 
major political parties. And gradually these various progres- 
sive elements have been drawing closer together. In the last 
session of Congress the progressives acted as a unit, in com- 
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plete disregard of party lines; and because they did so they 
were able to exert a forceful influence for the public good. 

The action of the national Conventions of both the 
Democratic and Republican parties this year served finally 
to crystallize this progressive sentiment. Not only did 
both parties nominate extreme conservatives, but both 
ignored all of the real issues of the day or expressed them. 
selves upon them only in platitudes. Even upon such a sub. 
ject as the federal Child Labor Amendment the Republican 
platform merely urges “the prompt consideration of that 
amendment by the legislatures of the various States,” 
while the Democratic platform says only that “without the 
votes of the Democratic members of the Congress the 
Child Labor Amendment would not have been submitted 
for ratification” (it might just as truthfully have recited that 
without the votes of other Democratic members of Congress 
there would have been but few votes against the amendment). 
The Republican Convention was without a thrill save for 
the courageous effort made by the Wisconsin and North 
Dakota delegations to gain thoughtful consideration for the 
planks of the La Follette minority platform; while the 
Democratic Convention lost itself in bitter quarrels over 
religion and personalities. 

The situation in which progressives found themselves after 
these Conventions has been well stated by Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler, in his letter accepting the vice-presidential 
nomination: 

‘The issues before the people were never more pronounced 
— the cleavage is clear cut. The Republican and Democratic 
parties deliberately and solemnly chose the path of indiffer- 
ence towards, if not support of, the privileged interests. No 
one except those who believe in a government of special 
interests can vote for the presidential nominees on either the 
Republican or Democratic national ticket. 

“The progressive, forward-looking people of the nation, 
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irrespective of party affiliation, who honestly believe in 
clean government, in the enforcement of the law against 
the privileged classes as well as against the common of- 
fender; those who believe in the prosecution of the prof- 
iteer and those guilty of corruption in high places; those 
who still hold to the political principles and personal ethics 
of Jefferson and Lincoln must needs find a political abiding 
place outside of the two old parties as they are constituted 
and managed to-day.” 

La Follette and Wheeler became candidates to give the 
progressive and liberal forces of this nation an opportunity 
to express themselves in the coming election. Their candi- 
dacy affords an opportunity to progressives to cast their 
votes, not for the “lesser of two evils” or for men who are 
hopelessly out of the race, but for tried progressives running 
upon a genuinely progressive platform with the united sup- 
port of all liberals. 

It is this union of all the progressive elements of the 
country which is the most significant fact about the La 
Kollette-Wheeler candidacy. Never before have the lines of 
demarcation been so clearly drawn. At the one extreme are 
the conservatives, divided into two parties, but without 
real differences as to principles. At the other extreme are 
a small group of communists, who stand for a soviet form 
of government and appear to devote most of their energies 
to creating discord within the labor unions. Between these 
extremes are the progressives, who believe in building up, 
not tearing down or doing nothing. They oppose equally 
“the dictatorship of plutocracy and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” 

La Follette and Wheeler are candidates on a platform 
which has none of the meaningless phrases of the old party 
platforms. It is brief and every statement is capable of but 
one construction. There is nothing in it that smacks either 
of Moscow or of Wall Street. 
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The conception of government and its functions which 
underlies the platform of the Conference for Progressive 
Political Action is clearly stated in its introduction: 

“The reactionary continues to put his faith in mastery 
for the solution of all problems. He seeks to have what he 
calls the ‘strong men and best minds’ rule and impose their 
decision upon the masses of their weaker brethren. 

“The progressive, on the contrary, contends for less 
autocracy and more democracy in government, and for less 
power of private regulations of service. 

“Under the principle of ruthless individualism and com- 
petition, that government is deemed best which offers to the 
few the greatest chance of individual gain. 

“Under the progressive principle of co-operation, that 
government is deemed best which offers to the many the 
highest level of average happiness and well-being. 

“Tt is our faith that we all go up or down together — that 
class gains are temporary delusions and that external laws 
of compensation make every man his brothers’ keeper.” 

The fourteen specific platform pledges which follow are in 
accord with these fundamental concepts. It is not possible 
here to discuss these planks. But I suggest that every thought- 
ful voter read the progressive platform and compare it with 
the platforms of the Democratic and Republican parties. 
No forward-looking citizen who makes this comparison can 
have any possible doubt upon how to vote in November. 

Not only is the platform upon which La Follette and 
Wheeler seek the votes of their fellow citizens an outstanding 
progressive document, but the records of these candidates 
leave no room for doubt that they are real, not sham, pro- 
gressives. La Follette is the pioneer in the progressive cause. 
In his nearly forty years of public life he has made a record 
seldom, if ever, equalled for consistency. La Follette has 
never hedged or dodged on any issue; and he has never lined 
up on one side of reaction. Despite bitter opposition and 
malicious misrepresentation, he has never wavered. He is 
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recognized by everyone as the great progressiv e, the out- 
standing champion of the common man. As for Wheeler, 
he has described himself in the sentence, “I am a Democrat, 
hut not a Wall Street Democrat.” In one session he has be- 
come an outstanding progressive of the Senate, who, be- 
cause of his ability, was the victim of one of the most vicious 
efforts to undermine reputation to which a reactionary ad- 
ministration has stooped. 

It is because both the platform and the candidates are 
truly progressive, that all progressive elements in the 
nation are rallying to the La Follette-Wheeler standard. 
The Conference for Progressive Political Action, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Socialist party, the Farmer- 
Labor and other independent parties of many States, scores 
of national and state farmer and labor organizations, and 
still other important liberal groups have endorsed this 
ticket. It also has the support of a clear majority of the 
progressives in Congress and of practically all progressive 
leaders who are not office-holders. 

There is every reason to believe that out of the La Follette- 
Wheeler candidacy will grow a complete union of all pro- 
gressive forces. Whether this will take the form of a per- 
manent new party, or whether one or the other of the existing 
old parties will become the progressive party, only later 
developments will tell. As La Follette has said, if the 
progressives unite in the support of the only progressive 
candidates who are in the field in the present campaign, 
it is “up to them” to decide how they will function there- 
after, but it is very unlikely that once united they will not 
act together in the future. 

Naturally, the reactionaries say that the progressives 
cannot unite. They have indulged in a great deal of propa- 
ganda to convince the farmers that they have nothing in 
common with the workmen of the cities and that they be- 
long in the same class with the absentee capitalists who con- 
trol such a large part of the nation’s industries. But these 
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efforts to create discord within the progressive ranks cannot 
succeed, because they lack foundation in fact. With the 
average farm income around $800 per year, which represents 
the labor not only of the farmer but of his wife and children | 
besides, propagandists are not going to convince very many | 
farmers that they are capitalists and that their interests lie 
with those whe exploit both the farmer and the laborer, and 
the professional man and the small business man as well. 
The masses have ever been more numerous than the 
classes. The great majority of the people of this country are 
progressives, both from their interests and their convictions. 
[t is, of course, a tremendously difficult task to get people 
to break away from their old party moorings, and in a short 
time to weld together all diverse progressive elements into 
effective national, state, and local organizations. But never 
has the time been more auspicious and never has the call 
to action met such a general response. Unless all signs fail, 
the La Follette-Wheeler candidacy represents the beginning, 
not only of a great progressive party, but of a new era in 
which the people will regain control of their government. 



























y io THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY 
By JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 


EAVEN is full of stars to-night; the earth 

| J Lies hushed, as she shall lie some day, perhaps, 
© | | When life and death no longer trouble her — 

| No voice, no cry in the whole countryside. 

The empty road rambles through field and thicket, 
And in the road are prints of hoof and foot: 

Along the surface of this lonely planet, 

Now naked to the hunger of the stars, 

Man and beast, on the old pilgrimage, 

They passed together here — not long ago. 


What was it they were looking for I wonder, 

Or if, themselves, they knew? Where were they going? 
Footsteps — always footsteps going somewhere — 
What country is it that they all are seeking, 

Who up and down the world by night or day 


Move with such patience, always to one end? 
Not the least sound. Not the least leaf disturbs 
The immemorial majesty of heaven. 


Footprints — only footprints going somewhere. 


Wherever they were going, they are gone. 
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THE EDUCATION OF INDUSTRY 
By L. P. JACKS 


HE value ot rights in a free democracy is strict); 

contingent on their subsequent development into 

duties. Unless this development takes place, the 

rights which the citizen has won are a social dan. 
ger, for they are apt to become a means in his hand for 
exercising over others the tyranny from which he has 
escaped himself. It is only as rights and duties are viewed in 
relation to one another that either have their full signifi. 
cance. Duties, we may say, are developed rights; rights are 
the growing points of duties. 

This holds, in the first place, of individual citizens, or 
classes of citizens, within the nation. But it holds equally of 
the nation as a whole. A nation, for example, which has won 
the right of self-determination will not reap the fruit of that 
great acquisition until it expands into a corresponding 
duty to all the nations by which it is surrounded. A group ot 
free nations, each standing firm on its own right to self- 
determination, but without expanding these rights into a 
system of international duty, would be in perpetual danger 
of war. This is the meaning of that profound saying of Mr. 
Wilson — that America, just because she is so great, power- 
ful, and free, is called, not to dominate, but to serve man- 
kind. It is the vision of a right expanded into a duty. 

When, within the nation, some class or classes of citizens 
have won their rights, their attention naturally turns in the 
first instance to “the down-trodden multitudes” around 
them whose lot is less fortunate than their own. It follows 
that the first expansion of right into duty, among the 
emancipated classes generally, takes the form of fighting for 
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the rights of their unemancipated fellow countrymen. This 
expansion is proceeding with great vigor in all industrial 
societies at the present moment, more perhaps on the eco- 
nomic than on the political field. 

Let us assume it completed. Let us throw ourselves for- 
ward in imagination to the point when the rights of all 
classes, both economic and political, are fully secured. What 
next? Are the rights in question, now become universal, to 
remain arrested at that stage? If so, the conditions are bar- 
ren. As before, the value of the rights strictly depends on their 
subsequent expansion into duties. What form, then, will this 
expansion take, when reform has achieved its object of con- 
ferring upon every member of the community his full rigs, 
economic as well as political, as a free man in a free society 

The ultimate and summary right of every individual is 
unquestionably the right to self-development. Whatever 
emancipations we may desire for him, whatever oppor- 
tunities we may confer upon him, have meaning and value 
just in so far as they put him ina position to develop himself. 
This position, which is his right, we now assume that he has 
already won. We see him, and the whole community to 
which he belongs, at the critical point when this fundamental 
right, now completely his and theirs, must either expand into 
a corresponding duty or become a worthless, perhaps a per- 
nicious, possession. 

There need be no hesitation in taking the next step. 
Unless the right to self-development immediately expands 
into the duty of promoting the self-development of others, 
the man (or the community) which possesses that right is 
worse off with it than he would be without it. The ultimate 
objective of all societies that are advancing on the path of 
freedom is reciprocal education. Education, interpreted in 
the widest sense as a social process, national in its first 
integration, international in its final integration, becomes 
the summary duty of a civilized world, in which all rights 
find their issue, and short of which they are incomplete. 
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The final form of human society, so far as our minds are 
able to conceive it, is a world-wide co-operation for the 
development of man. Only so far as our civilization is leading 
on to this are we entitled to think of it as a station on the 
road to something better. If it is not leading on to this, but 
only to the conferring of rights on men and nations unable 
to translate them into the corresponding duty, we must 
conclude that our civilization is a station on the road to 
something worse. 

To the student of social phenomena no more interesting 
line of inquiry now lies open than that which concerns the 
relation of the idea of education to the idea of government. 
At the moment these two ideas stand in the field as rival 
claimants for the place of first principle in determining the 
fortunes of civilization. 

That good government is the first need of mankind has 
long been the accepted faith of political philosophy. But of 
late a voice has been heard that interprets the primary need 
in terms of education. “Create good government,” say the 
advocates of the first need, “and education will naturally 
become a department of its activities.” “ Educate mankind,” 
say the advocates of the second, “‘and the need for govern- 
ment will shrink to the minimum and settle itself.’”’ The 
antagonism of the two claims is only beginning to be felt. 
But if the demand for education increases, as there is every 
promise that it will do, the antagonism will grow sharper 
and lead to abundant waste of energy over unprofitable 
controversy. For the two claims are by no means irrecon- 
cilable. The sooner a reconciliation is effected the better both 
for government and for education. 

The more closely we inquire into what we hope to effect by 
good government, on the one hand, and by good education 
on the other, the clearer it will become that the two aims 
coalesce. So long as government was interpreted — as the 
“die-hards”’ of vanishing factions still interpret it — as the 
process by which one set of people impose their will on 
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THE EDUCATION OF INDUSTRY 56 
another set of people; and so long as education was inter- 
preted — and the interpretation is not yet extinct — as the 
process by which children are turned into adults before their 
time, there was no necessary relation between the two things 
and the convergence of their aims was not apparent. But 
from the moment that se/f-government became a first prin- 
ciple in the political field and se/f-development a first prin- 
ciple in the educational field the two activities began to 
approach one another and the final synthesis of their mean- 
ing came into sight. Self-government is the reconciling term 
if the question be attacked from the political side; self- 
development if we take our departure from education. 

Dean Inge has remarked that, in spite of ail the experi- 
ments that have been made since civilization began, the 
problem of government has never been solved. We have 
indeed devised systems and institutions which, when set out 
on paper, look as though they would work to perfection. 
What can be simpler than the system which promises self- 
government by the easy device of choosing “representatives” 
to do our bidding? But every man is a unique creation, and to 
suppose that another man can “represent” him is to ignore 
a fundamental truth of human nature. A host of delusions 
and fallacies has gathered at this point, too intricate to be 
investigated here, but well worth investigation. Suffice it to 
say that they furnish the astute politician with a wardrobe 
of useful disguises under which, arrayed as a “representative 
of the people,” he can devote himself to the furtherance of 
sectional interests or even achieve his own fortunes. So far 
we have found no means of guarding democratic institutions 
from that kind of misuse. Our systems, even when theoreti- 
cally perfect, have a way of falling into the hands of imper- 
fect men who often use them for purposes very different 
trom those they were intended to serve. At that point the 
problem of government remains unsolved, and so will re- 
main, until our politicians, along with the rest of us, have 
learned to translate their rights into duties. To effect that 
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translation — to complete the rights, both of those who 
“represent” and those who are “represented,” by developing 
them into duties — is the social function which education, 
interpreted in the widest sense, has to fulfil. Unsupported 
by a system of education which has that function for its 
ultimate objective, democracy is likely to prove, of all forms 
of government, the most disastrous. 

This consideration alone is enough to indicate the need of 
a synthesis in which government and education become 
parts of a unitary operation. Our next step will bring them 
yet closer together. 

The responsibility of the citizen in a free democracy takes 
two forms, easily distinguished in thought but inseparable 
in practice. The first is the responsibility for the conscientious 
employment of the political powers entrusted to him — or 
in plainer speech, the right use of his vote. A most important 
affair. But behind that lies a responsibility of far greater 
importance — one, I am afraid, which our modern democra- 
cies have not yet bound up their loins to fulfil. I mean the 
responsibility, the duty, of creating values that are worth 
voting for, the building up of interests which will give to 
every citizen who votes a feeling of the worth-whileness of 
what he is about. The worth-whileness of the thing voted for 
— what is the significance of voting apart from that? What 
does democracy amount to if the things voted for are only 
the minor interests of the community while the major 
interests are left to take care of themselves? Teach men the 
right use of their votes by all means; but, in heaven’s name, 
give them something worth voting for. Picture a community 
where the vote had been given to everybody who could 
rightfully claim it, and every voter had been educated to this 
point of political responsibility, but where the elections all 
turned on relatively insignificant questions. That would be 
somewhat of a farce. 

I am far from saying that the questions we are asked to 
vote on are worth nothing. They are generally worth some- 
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thing. But one cannot help wishing they were worth more. 
We have recently had an election in England. We were all 
ready and eager to vote on the questions that matter most, 
on things that are supremely and ultimately worth while — 
the reconciliation of a distracted world, the promotion of a 
higher culture, the building up of a firmer friendship between 
Great Britain and the United States, which many of us 
regard as supremely and ultimately worth while — but 
instead of that we were asked to vote on a fiscal problem, 
important enough if viewed in detachment but insignificant 
in comparison with problems of greater scope that are 
clamoring for decision. 

On the whole, there can be little doubt that the growth of 
value, of worth-whileness, in the things voted for by democ- 
racies has not kept pace with the extension of the voting 
power. Somehow these voting operations of ours, salutary 
as they are within their own limits, leave us with a disap- 
pointing sense that the things that matter most are precisely 
those for which, amid the turmoil of secondary interests, we 
never get a chance of voting. 

Behind the responsibility we all have for the right use of 
our votes I suggest, therefore, the existence of a greater 
responsibility — that of defining the values that are worth 
voting for, and bringing them into the foreground of public 
life. It would be a terrible tragedy if, along with this vast 
accession of voting power, there should be a decline in the 
worth-whileness of the things voted on. There are certain 
laws in this matter which there is no evading. One is that 
with every decline in the worth-whileness of election pro- 
grammes we get a parallel decline in democratic leadership — 
second-rate men for second-rate values. Another is that the 
lower the values for which democracy is working, the more 
quarrelsome will be the spirit in which they are worked for. 
The pursuit of wealth and power, for example, is an inher- 
ently quarrelsome occupation. Between men and nations 
with no values in view beyond the right to pursue these 
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things, amicable relations cannot exist — no matter what 
social systems are set up nor what compact or league is 
entered into — and great leaders will not arise among them. 

The conclusions to which these considerations lead us may 
be summarized as follows: the value of government in a free 
democracy is strictly conditioned by the value of the objects 
for which the citizens are asked to record their votes. 
Whether these objects are high or low depends in turn on the 
degree and kind of education under which the citizens are 
trained. Under these circumstances, good government with- 
out good education is impossible. 

A second step has now been accomplished in the approach 
of our two conceptions, government and education. The 
third brings them into yet more intimate relations. 

Allusion has been made above to “self-government” as 
the reconciling term which combines the political and the 
educational activities of a free people. In most discussions 
of this hyphenated noun that I am acquainted with, little 
attention has been paid to the profound change of meaning 
effected in the idea of government by the addition to it of 
that modest prefix “‘self.”” The assumption commonly is that 
the only difference between self-government and government 
by not-self — that is, by external authority, by the imposed 
will of another — is a transference in the seat of authority. 
Under self-government a man is his own master, a nation is 
its own master; the mastership is within, and not, as under a 
tyranny, without. Under either system the range of duty 1s 
the same; the difference being that in the former case our 
duties are self-imposed, in the latter, imposed by another. 
Such is the common assumption. 

The truth is that under self-government the range of duty 
becomes enormously expanded, and the character of duty so 
changed, or transfigured, that it becomes a question whether 
the word “government” is any longer applicable to the 
process we have in mind. 

A man who undertakes to govern himself must not only 
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think of himself as exercising the government but must also 
think of himself — of his total self — as the object on which 
the government has to be exercised. He is object as well as 
subject. To be self-governing, he must have his total self 
under control. To call a man self-governed because he was 
his own master in the use of his vote or in any other selected 
activity while the rest of his powers and faculties, his private 
habits and his human relationships in general, were subject 
to no law but that of caprice, would be the greatest of 
absurdities. Apart from this double meaning, self-government 
has no meaning at all. Our self-governed man is master of 
himself not only in the sense that his total self conducts the 
government but in the deeper sense that his total self sub- 
mits to the government so exercised. This deeper meaning of 
the term is commonly overlooked. 

As with self-governing individuals, so with self-governing 
nations. A nation has not achieved self-government until it 
has the whole range of its interests — its total self — com- 
pletely in hand. It is not enough that it should be able to 
claim that what laws it has are self-imposed. It must be able 
to claim further that all the essential currents of its life are 
law-abiding. Kings and tyrants may confine themselves to 
protecting the lives and property of their subjects. But a 
se/f-governing nation must be master of its own soul. That 
the citizens make their own laws for the protection of life 
and property may be the necessary first step. But it is no 
more than that. If the arts and sciences are left to take their 
chance, if the growth of knowledge and the formation of 
character are uncontrolled to any purpose or by any ideal — 
to predicate self-government of a nation in that condition 
would be an absurdity no less flagrant than in the parallel 
case of the individual just considered. Whether it knows this 
or not, the nation which adopts self-government embarks 
on a vast educational enterprise which will not be complete, 
or on the way to completion, until self-government has been 
transfigured into self-development. 
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Such is the immense expansion of scope which the duties of 
the citizen undergo when the idea of self-government js 
made the basis of the political creed. There is no stopping 
short of the stage when education will become the chief 
business of the state. At this point the fusion of the idea of 
government with the idea of education — a point far in the 
future, no doubt, but inevitable — becomes complete. The 
right of self-determination, possessed by each, has expanded 
into the duty of reciprocal culture, in which all participate. 

The objection will be rightly made that the vision which 
these considerations bring before the mind is too distant to 
be of any value as a working theory under present conditions. 
Our thought needs to be grounded on a nearer vision of what 
education is, or ought to be, under the actual conditions of 
industrial civilization. To this matter I now address myself. 
What is “education”? Or (if the term be preferred) what is 
“culture”? 

The question was answered, in terms that have now be- 
come classical, by Matthew Arnold. Culture, as he defined it, 
is “the study of perfection,” or getting to know “the best 
which has been thought and said.”’ 

In common with Carlyle, Matthew Arnold believed that 
industrial civilization was drifting towards “‘anarchy,” and 
the fifty-odd years that have elapsed since “Culture and 
Anarchy” was written, with the great war and its terrible 
sequel at the end of them, have certainly brought no mitiga- 
tion of the dangers against which these two prophets lifted 
up their warning voices. It was in “culture” as defined above 
that Arnold found the only defense of our civilization against 
the “anarchy” to which it would otherwise drift. To the 
various programmes of “the political operators” he attached 
little importance, regarding them for the most part as 
deceitful “clap-trap,” which served no purpose save the 
malign one of diverting the attention of the public from the 
real sources of human well-being. To get rid of this “clap- 
trap” — Carlyle called it “cant” — to free ourselves from 
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the fatal “‘stock notions” that are obsessing us, to under- 
stand the realities of the world — we must have “‘culture,”’ 
we must “study perfection,” we must get to know “the 
best which has been thought and said.” 

Arnold’s defense of culture — of education — as the sole 
means possessed by modern society for averting the anarchy 
that threatens it, which earned him the title of “the elegant 
Jeremiah,” stands, in principle, as sound to-day as when it 
was first uttered. But his definition of “‘culture” is inade- 
quate and calls for amendment. 

Accepting the word “industrial” as correctly describing 
the essential character of our civilization, it follows, obvi- 
ously and immediately, that the education appropriate to 
these conditions will turn on the industry by which that 
civilization lives, and in which it has its being. An education 
which teaches mankind all else it may be desirable to know, 
but leaves it untaught in respect of the industry which is the 
breath of its nostrils, is clearly inappropriate to industrial 
civilization. If such a civilization is to be educated at all it 
must be educated in and through its industry — taking this 
term as including the whole sum of functions involved in 
carrying on the work of civilization from day to day — an 
inclusion, it may be remarked, which covers the fine arts as 
well as the lowest form of unskilled labor. To see the inade- 
quacy of Arnold’s definition we have only to contemplate 
a community whose members are engaged occasionally and 
for short periods in getting to know “the best which has been 
thought and said” and continuously and for long periods in 
doing monotonous work which exhausts the body without 
interesting the mind. Under these circumstances, education 
would be no more than a “beneficent extra.’’ Education 
would be pulling in one direction with a feeble force, and 
industry would be pulling in the opposite direction with a 
mighty force. 

These considerations lead us at once to the definition of 
education we are in search of. Education is the process of 
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training the industry of man, in its manifold varieties, and 
in its organized totality, to the highest pitch of excellence it 
is capable of attaining. The only type of education appro- 
priate to an industrial civilization must be conceived in these 
terms. It will have its roots in the actual labor of mankind 
and will return into that labor to endow it with higher 
qualities and more valuable aims. As the guiding principle 
of the educator, in these times, as the ultimate objective of 
his endeavors, nothing short of this can be offered. 

Two objections will immediately occur: 

1. In the first place, it will be said that the true aim of 
education is not the excellence of the work done but the 
excellence of the man who does it. To which the answer is 
that so long as man remains a worker — and there are 
reasons for believing that as time goes on he will become 
more of a worker and not less — the only pathway to his 
excellence as a man lies through the excellence of the work 
he is doing. Of all the factors and forces that make a human 
being what he is for good or ill by far the most important, the 
most vitally influential on his mind and character, is the 
daily work of his vocation — whatever that may be, from 
shovelling coals into a furnace to presiding over the High 
Court of Justice. If a man gets no culture out of his daily 
work, out of his vocation, he will get precious little out of 
anything else. On the other hand, if the man’s work is 
educating him, if it is quickening his intelligence and deepen- 
ing his sense of responsibility, that man will readily assimi- 
late whatever education you may give him through other 
channels. It is a poor outlook for education if the material 
on which it has to operate has been deadened or exhausted 
or demoralized by the influences of daily work. 

In these matters our minds are too much occupied with 
secondary causes and too indifferent to primary ones. In 
some quarters the fate of civilization is made to depend on 
political considerations — on whether you have democracy, 
or something else. In others it depends on economic con- 
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siderations —- whether you have this system or that. With 
others again it is all a question of propaganda, what the 
churches are saying, what the brilliant writers are saying, 
what the speech-makers are saying. These are secondary 
causes, important enough in their proper place, but not the 
root of the matter. The root of the matter lies not in what 
people are saying, but in what they are doing, and in how 
they are doing it, in “the quality of our striving,” as Goethe 
said. It lies in the value of the service which each one of us 
is contributing through his vocation, through his daily work, 
to the general task of carrying society on from day to day. 
So long as the majority of mankind are engaged in work that 
is not worthy of them, or so long as they are doing worthy 
work in an unworthy manner, education will be defeated, and 
the excellence of man will not appear. 

2. “But what,” it will be asked, “‘is to become of learning 
and scholarship; of morality and religion; of literature, 
poetry, and all the arts which give dignity and beauty to life? 
These are the ultimate values, and nothing can be worthy 
the name of education, of culture, which fails to concentrate 
its efforts on promoting them. But if culture, as you are now 
suggesting, becomes yoked to industry, if education is to be 
‘married to labor,’ will not all these things fall into decline? 
The world would become an ugly workshop wedded to a 
vulgar ideal of ‘efficiency’; grace and refinement would 
perish from the earth, ‘the best that has been thought and 
said’ would be forgotten, joy would die and man would 
become a mere machine without imagination and without 
love.” Such is the second objection. 

To those who press this objection it may be pointed out, 
in the first instance, that most of the “‘ values’”’ named above, 
perhaps all of them, have been in a state of decline for a long 
time past. The present condition of the fine arts, for example, 
is not such as to suggest that existing notions of education 
are doing much for their conservation or for their improve- 
ment. And the decline of the fine arts may be taken as an 
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index to what is happening among the other “spiritua’ 
values” to which they stand related. 

What is the cause of this decline? The answer is, quite 
obviously, that the cause lies in that very divorce between 
industry and culture, between labor and education, which 
began with the dawn of the industrial era, which has been 
deepening ever since, and which it is here proposed to end. 
Ever since the two became separated (they were once united) 
labor has been descending towards the level of dehuman- 
izing drudgery, while culture has drifted aside into the 
position of a “beneficent extra,” out of relation to the main 
interests of human life, and impotent to affect the main 
currents of civilization, which, meanwhile, are slowly gliding 
on their way, if the wisest of modern prophets may be 
trusted, to the bottomless pit. What is here suggested is in 
fact nothing less than this: that industrial civilization must 
either find a means of ending the divorce between its indus- 
try and its “culture” or perish in the alternative. No doubt 
the former is a task for giants. But the race of giants, even 
in this dwarfish age, is not entirely extinct. 

Nor is anycontempt here involved towards the“ best which 
has been thought and said” — the great literature, the great 
art, of the past. But we are profoundly concerned that the 
present generation, and still more the next, should find in 
the work of their age, as our forerunners found in theirs, the 
subject matter for noble thinking and for noble speech. We 
dread the coming of a time when the labor of man will have 
sunk to a condition of mechanical monotony when nothing 
excellent remains either to think or say about it, when the 
only achievements worthy of great thought and great speech 
will be the achievements of long buried generations. To know 
the best that as deen thought and said is certainly good; but 
to be engaged in actions and achievements which prompt 
those who behold them to a profounder thinking and a more 
beautiful utterance, is certainly far better. We must not 
forget that behind all the great literature and great art of the 
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past, there lay a background of great work achieved by the 
nation or race amid which the poets and the artists were 
born. A civilization whose culture is confined to “knowing” 
what these artists and poets have done, but which takes no 
pains to furnish its own artists and poets with equally sig- 
nificant themes, is like a husbandman who consumes a 
harvest that has been reaped but sows nothing for next year’s 
crop. It is living on its capital, and it will perish. 

“The offices, both private and public, of peace and 
war,” have assumed in these days a character very different 
from that of the time when those words were written. But 
the essential truth of them stands unchanged. If it can be 
recovered — and many minds are now busy in recovering it 

the prospects of industrial civilization, now so gloomy, 
will glow with a new light of hope. Short of this recovered 
ideal, short of the marriage of labor and education which it 
foreshadows, I know of nothing which can justify the belief 
that industrial civilization is “‘a station on the road to some- 
thing better.”’ No danger is involved that men will forget the 
“best which has been thought and said.”’ Under the condi- 
tions we are imagining “the study of perfection” will lead to 
the practice of it, in a continual effort to lift the labor of man- 
kind to the highest level of excellence it is capable of reach- 
ing. The ethics of workmanship, long despised and neglected, 
will be restored to their place, and the “well doing of every- 
thing that needs to be done”’ will become the policy of states 
and the supreme responsibility of the citizen. As the quality 
of work rises to higher levels the mind will discover new 
themes for thought, the tongue and the pen new themes for 
utterance; and in the thoughts thus arising, and in the speech 
that follows them, “‘the best which has been thought and 
said” will be bettered. The arts and the moralities will 
revive. Religion also. Through the pursuit of excellence our 
civilization will find the way, which it has now lost, to 
the Supreme Excellence, whom we call God. There is no 


' other way. 





THE FUTURE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
By RAYMOND TURNER 


HERE is reason to believe that the British Empire 

has passed the height of its greatness. I say this 

with much reluctance and with hope of being in 

error. People have been accustomed to think of 
the power of this empire. It is easy to forget that, after all, 
in the history of Europe Britain’s greatness is a recent thing. 
The importance and primacy of England in Europe have 
lasted about two hundred years. In the Middle Ages her 
soldiers often won renown from battles in France, and the 
kings of England ruled a well-organized, prosperous domain, 
but the country was small, and it lay on the outskirts of 
Europe. During the sixteenth century and the seventeenth 
century, she was distinctly subordinate and unimportant 
as compared with Spain or with France. During the sever- 
teenth century, however, she began to reap the benefit of 
changes that had come in consequence of the geographical 
discoveries. Theretofore, while the centre of power and of 
wealth was in France, and the valley of the Rhine, or about 
the Mediterranean Sea, England was on the frontier of 
things. Now, for maritime operations, for commercial de- 
velopment, for the acquisition of colonial empire, she had 
one of the best positions in Europe. During this time, there- 
fore, she steadily became wealthier and more important. 
Her manufactures developed; her shipping and her com- 
merce became the greatest in Europe. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century she headed an 
alliance that checked the enormous power of France. After 
the Peace of Utrecht, in 1713, Great Britain was the princi- 
pal state in Europe. Steadily during the eighteenth century 
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her commerce and her wealth increased, while she defeated 
her enemies, one after the other, and built up a great 
empire in America and in the Far East. In 1783 she was, 
indeed, forced to let go the best of her outlying possessions, 
the Thirteen Colonies in North America; but shortly after- 
ward she made many new acquisitions, and during the 
nineteenth century her empire became far greater than ever 
before. 

Meanwhile, from about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, one of the principal changes in the history of mankind, 
the Industrial Revolution, had begun to take place in Great 
Britain. The many new machines, used in connection with 
the coal and the iron in which that country abounded, made 
it possible to manufacture goods on a scale undreamed of 
before, and Britain soon became the workshop of the world. 
To the great wealth that accrued to her people from com- 
merce and from carrying freight in ships was now added 
what peoples all over the world paid for the things which she, 
without much competition at first, manufactured and sold. 
The results were seen especially in growth of population, 
which rose from a little more than 10,000,000 in 1800 to 
36,000,000 in 1900. London was now the commercial and 
financial centre of the nations, and for her size England was 
the wealthiest country in the world. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, however, con- 
ditions, which had in the previous two hundred years in- 
creased England’s greatness so largely, had begun slowly 
to alter, and fundamental factors were now beginning to be 
adverse. Her commerce was still far the largest, but the 
German merchant marine was competing seriously, and 
Americans now had ambitions to carry their own goods. 
Down to 1850 Britain was almost unrivalled in manufac- 
tures, but since that time those countries that possessed coal 
and iron had developed their own modern industrial sys- 
tems, thereafter making their own manufactured goods to 
an increasing extent, and more and more appearing as Eng- 
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land’s competitors in the world’s markets. Especially Was 
this so of the Germans. 

Before 1914 some observers were wondering whether 
there were not too many inhabitants in the British Isles. So 
greatly had population increased that not half of the people’; 
food could be raised in the islands any longer. Much of their 
food had long been obtained by selling manufactures, but as 
world industrial competition became more severe each year, 
it was constantly a more difficult problem to pay for a part 
of the food required. In 1903, in a speech at Perth, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, said: “We know that there is 
about thirty per cent of our population underfed, on the 
verge of starvation, doubtful day by day of the sufficiency 
of their food.’’ When he said this, he meant some 12,000,000 
people. 

There were other ominous signs that all was not well. In 
England there was a large number of very rich people, and a 
greater number who lived with higher standards than in any 
other country of Europe. There was also, on the other hand, a 
huge throng that struggled on in direst poverty, and with the 
utmost difficulty lived at all. Labor troubles became in. 
creasingly frequent, and there was almost always a consider- 
able number of people who could get no work. Legislation, 
for which certain liberal and radical forces were responsible, 
had recently done something to assist those who most needed 
help. But in some respects this also held evil omen for the 
future, since the general purport of the legislation from one 
point of view was the taking of wealth from those who had it, 
to assist those who were unable to make their own living. 
Thus it was beginning to be evident that England might 
not to be able to support her population, and that any serious 
dislocation in world conditions might make it impossible 
for some of her inhabitants to find their support. 

Then came the great war. In this Britain put forth 
gigantic efforts, and her deeds were worthy of her greatest 
traditions. So far as the courage, tenacity, and activity of her 
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people were concerned, there was no lessening of what had 
given her greatness in the past. Britain probably contributed 
- more to the common triumph than any of the other Allies. 
' In 1918 her victory was complete. In the settlement that 
' followed, danger from Germany was eliminated, at least for a 
| long time to come, and she added great new dominions to 
her empire. 

The United States of America and England at the head 
of the British Empire appeared as the greatest powers in 
the world; between them it seemed for a while that the 
world’s destiny might be controlled. Actually it will long be 
uncertain whether England will ever recover from the effects 
of a struggle so exhausting, especially since they have accel- 
erated forces working more definitely against her. So it was 
with Venice after her protracted struggles with the Turk; 
so it was with the Dutch Netherlands after the War of the 
Spanish Succession. 

In Great Britain the situation has been difficult in the 
extreme. The war left crushing taxation and debt, and its 
consequences soon brought much unemployment and labor 
unrest. Various parts of the empire became restive, and 
strove to loosen their connection with England. A wild and 
irrational spirit of nationalism was stirred up in Ireland. 
Meanwhile Britain’s position in Europe appeared funda- 
mentally altered. In the years before 1914 there was fre- 
quently something to perplex British statesmen, but after 
ig18 the troubles that beset them were more numerous and 
complex than before. 

During the great war the financial resources of Russia, of 
ltaly, and of France were successively exhausted, and with- 
out assistance they would have been forced to abandon the 
struggle. They were able to continue as they did because of 
belated financial assistance from the United States; but pre- 
viously they had received from Great Britain loans of nearly 
£1,600,000,000. Meanwhile the cost of the war to England 
directly had been tremendous. The result was that at the 
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end of the conflict her national debt had risen to about 
£8,000,000,000, upon which annual interest was now £400, 
000,000. Hence, her budget each year, what with the ordj- 
nary expenses, the pensions to disabled veterans, and interes 
on the debt, was a burden almost too great to be borne, and 
the required sums were obtained with the utmost difficulty. 

Other European countries, it is true, were confronted bya 
situation even worse, but they met it for the time being ; in 
such fashion that whatever evil might come in the future, 
the present trouble was not so hard. In Russia, in Germany, 
in Poland, in Italy, enormous quantities of paper money 
were issued to pay government expenses. True, this paper 
constantly depreciated, until some of it soon became worth- 
less; but the immediate difficulty was postponed to the future. 
In France great loans were raised, to be repaid later from 
the expected German indemnity. The English, however, 
almost from the beginning abandoned the idea of ever re- 
ceiving from the conquered antagonist any money. At the 
same time, they refused to tide matters over by inflating 
their circulation of paper money. The results of this were 
excellent in some respects. While the ruble came to have no 
value, and was followed by the mark, while the lira came to 
be worth one-quarter of what it had been, and the franc 
finally less than that, the pound sterling was at one time put 
back to nearly where it had been before the exchanges were 
so gravely disturbed. Thus was established the solid founda- 
tion for a recovery in industry and finance, whenever 
previous general conditions should be restored. 

All this was achieved, however, at terrific cost and only by 
stern self-denial. Taxation in England was raised beyond 
what had ever been imposed upon a conquered people, and 
enormous sums of money were obtained by taking from those 
who had property and comfortable incomes the larger part 
of what they had. The well-to-do man now paid from a third 
to a half of his income to the authorities — in rates or in 
taxes to the central government. From the rich nearly al 
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of their income was taken, so that many had to part with 
possessions or old treasures, and throughout the country 
estates were broken up and rapidly changed to new hands. 
The results of such crushing taxation were not always 
good. The great industrial activity of the war period con- 
tinued after the war for a little, then suddenly collapsed 
altogether, until in 1921 when industrial depression and 
financial panic appeared all over the world, England’s work- 
shops became idle, and there was no longer a market for her 
manufactures at prices greatly reduced. During that year 
nearly 4,000,000 people were out of work, and in addition to 
other burdens of the time, these idle people had to be sup- 
ported from the capital of others. Presently times became 
better again, but it was with the utmost difficulty that 
much better conditions could be brought about in Great 
Britain. The surplus of the richer, theretofore largely put 
back into business, was now taken in taxes for the govern- 
ment, and much of it spent upon things unproductive of 
business activity. Hence it was difficult to procure capital 
for new business or to enlarge enterprises already existing. 
During this period there was much discontent, and radi- 
calism increased among the lower classes. The people in 
Great Britain are probably the kindest and most humane in 
the world; where they see evil none are so ready to amend it, 
none so anxious to discover remedy for troubles unsolved. 
Accordingly, many Englishmen before the war were horri- 
fied at the condition of the lowest classes. They strove to 
bring about social reforms to assist the lowly, and changes 
in taxation to make the wealthier pay for these reforms. 
About 1910 Mr. Lloyd George, at that time one of the lead- 
ers, seemed to many in the British Isles a dangerous radical, 
but there were others far more radical than he. Extremer 
socialism as well as the more modern and violent develop- 
ment, syndicalism, had. been’ largely embraced in Britain. 
By 1914 parts of Glasgow were as dangerous and as festering 
a source of revolution as Barcelona, or as the more wretched 
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faubourgs of Paris had been. There were not a few — like Mr. 


George Lansbury, Mr. Robert Smillie, Mr. Philip Snowden, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and others, not to speak of the 
“reds” of the Clyde — who asserted, in effect, that they 
would, when they could, overthrow altogether the social 
and governmental system, taking wealth from those who had 
it, nationalizing the great services, the railroads, and the 
mines, and so cure all the ills that afflicted the realm. By 
liberal and radical critics in many parts of the world the 
plans of these radicals and of the British Labor Party were 
at once acclaimed as omens of a better future. It is arguable 
at least that they are abnormal results developed from 
abnormal conditions. 

The period of the great war and the years immediately 
after will be remembered as a time when radicalism flared 
up, and became more violent and widespread than for a 
long time in the past. Inevitable privations and hardships 
seemed intolerable to some. Those who had wished to centre 
all attention upon social and economic reforms were mai- 
dened when they found that most people were giving them- 
selves to winning the war, and that the consequences of the 
conflict would allow less chance than ever of making reforms. 
In all countries during the struggle these people made trou- 
ble, but then they were sternly repressed, and in any event 
could get little attention. After the patriotic enthusiasm of 
the time had subsided, however, along with the fervor and 
high feeling that the struggle had engendered, extremeness 
and radicalism suddenly made enormous progress. Men and 
women settled down to prosaic contemplation of the long, 
gray, hard years before them, and began to grow faint under 
the burdens and difficulties that they had to bear. On the 
one hand, there was much excitement left in the hearts of 
men. On the other, there was much feeling of violence, intol- 
erance, impatience. The simple, the credulous, the ignorant, 
as ever, hearkened to those who taught that a radical change 
from the system established, the putting into effect of theories 
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cherished by themselves, would at once do away with the ills 
with which society was stricken. 

Thus the British Labor Party became more powerful and 
more radical, and the principal trade unions aspired to para- 
lyze or get control of the government. For the time being, 
a considerable body of people in Britain accepted the doc- 
trines taught by Lenin and his associates in Russia. In 1919 
the country was dangerously near the verge of revolution, 
and competent observers were predicting that if Bolshevism 
had a chance of success anywhere, it was not in Russia — a 
vast, backward agricultural country, but in the British Isles, 
over-industrialized and now become radical. That crisis, as 
we know, passed and was followed by a conservative reac- 
tion, which towards the end of 1922 put the Conservative 
party in undisputed control of the government. Neverthe- 
less, radicalism continued potent, and during 1921 and 1922 
the guardians of Poplar, one of the boroughs of Metropolitan 
London, ruined the finances of the corporation of the bor- 
ough by the most extravagant poor relief. They openly 
maintained the thesis that the government not only owed 
each man a living but a good and comfortable living. To un- 
precedented height — twice as much as was elsewhere paid 
— they raised the relief given to the great number of work- 
less people in Poplar, and for this purpose and to effect other 
radical schemes, they borrowed recklessly, until finally 
prevented by higher authority. 

In 1922 the Labor party advocated the confiscation 
of a great part of accumulated wealth, a capital levy — which 
was denounced by economists of all other parties. The 
Conservatives won a sweeping triumph, but many predicted 
that it was only a question of time before the Labor party 
would get control. The Conservative government, indeed, 
remained in power for only a year. Prematurely, it after- 
wards seemed, the leaders had revived the issue of protec- 
tion — without which, none the less, it may later be seen 
that Great Britain can no longer live. In the confused strug- 
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gle that ensued, in December, 1923, unprecedented results 
came forth. The Conservatives obtained 5,500,000 votes — 
about as many as they had received before — but the Lib- 
erals had 4,265,000, and the Labor party 4,500,000. Al. 
though the Conservatives, who had in the House of Com. 
mons 257 against 357 for all the others, held on a little longer, 
early in 1924, as is well known, the Liberals combining with 
Labor overthrew them. Then Labor, as the next strongest 
party — though in minority even greater than the Conserva. 
tives just defeated — took the government in Great Britain 
for the first time. 

At the mere prospect of a Labor government, it will be 
recalled that the pound sterling fell to $4.20, and a panic 
began. Fear soon abated, however. Without support of the 
Liberals, Labor could not yet hold office; and the Liberals, 
while political opponents of the Conservatives, were con- 
servative enough themselves. Furthermore, the new cabinet 
was composed of the more experienced and moderate leaders 
of the Labor party. Neither Mr. Lansbury nor Mr. Smillie 
was made a member of this government. The only important 
minister appointed to represent the Glasgow radicals was 
Mr. Wheatley, minister of health, and he hastened to sanc- 
tion what the Poplar guardians had done, and has since 
sponsored a bill to relieve tenants by destruction of the rights 
of landlords. But in general, the present cabinet represents 
the “upper class” of the Labor party, with various allies 
attracted from Liberal and even Conservative quarters. 
Mr. MacDonald, the prime minister, has long been a leader 
of Labor rather than a laboring man; he has not merely had 
long experience as a politician and manager, but has good 
education and a deep appreciation of culture. In March, 
1924, he was able to affirm that he was a “Conservative of 
Conservatives,” and about that time opponents in his own 
party denounced him as “that Tory MacDonald.” Mr. 
Snowden, dangerous though his ideas appear to many, is no 
vulgar demagogue, no unlettered enthusiast, but a philo- 
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sophical radical, an almost purely intellectual type. Mr. 
Webb, along with his wife, has long been celebrated more for 
scholarly researches into the economic history of Great 
Britain than for any revolutionary proposals. 

On the whole, the Labor government seemed to start very 
well, and opponents thought there was no immediate cause 
for dismay. It should be noted, however, that all this has 
been largely because the Labor leaders have not executed 
the policies they had advocated so much in the past. Mr. 
MacDonald had urged the adoption of a socialist system, 
and Mr. Snowden had insisted upon a capital levy. Now, 
when one is premier and the other chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, they are either sobered by contact with administra- 
tion or for the time they are holding their ideas in abeyance. 
But there are others less capable and restrained than they, 
and there is no reason yet to believe that even they have en- 
tirely given over revolutionary plans. 

Much may be said for contentions of the radicals and the 
reformers. Many things need amelioration. In Glasgow 
600,000 people, out of a population of just above a million, 
live in houses below the minimum standard of the board of 
health. Thousands of families are in one-room houses and 
thousands in houses of a kitchen and one other room. Fearful 
conditions also prevail in parts of London and in some other 
cities. Such things would seem to cry out to anyone with 
humanity and mercy. The Glasgow radicals and their like 
proclaim that they will alter things by revolution and so 
secure “social justice.” Yet, from another point of view, 
there is something terrible and inevitable about all of this. 
In 1798 Malthus wrote that population tended to outrun 
the means of subsistence. His doctrine was disdained, and 
events afterward seemed to belie it. In the course of a cen- 
tury, the population of Great Britain quadrupled, and alto- 
gether means of subsistence had not been wanting. To-day, 
however, it begins to seem that all this was possible through 
the working of causes that could scarcely have been expected 
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and that cannot last. It may be, as some now believe, that 
Britain over-capitalized her Industrial Revolution, and 
rashly, on the basis of enormous but temporary prosperity, 
created an excess of population that cannot be supported 
under conditions to prevail in the future. Some say that 
Britain is self-sufficient for not more than 20,000,000 people: 
that in the future her population must decline to that 
number again. This is a fearful thing to consider. It might 
come through some sudden great calamity, and then millions 
would starve and die, as happened in parts of Europe after 
the war. It might come slowly, with more and more meagre 
living, more hunger and weakness, dirt and bareness for 
many, greater difficulty in marrying and in rearing children, 
more women unable to find husbands — a long, slow, heart. 
breaking decline spread over many years. 

If the basic difficulty is that there are more people in the 
British Isles than the British Isles can support, in the best of 
times it will be very difficult to bring about any improve- 
ment. For the present, the outlook seems nearly hopeless. 
One of the most striking consequences of the great war is 
that a vast amount of property and wealth was consumed 
unproductively. For some time there will not be so large a 
stock of things for the support of people as there was. There 
is much less trade, and meanwhile all peoples desire to pro- 
tect their manufactures and buy less abroad. The standard 
of living must be lowered for a time. Temporarily, it is prob- 
able, no system will avail to offset these conditions. Else- 
where, as in many parts of Europe, people are working harder 
and longer for less, enduring this debasement of their living 
standard for the purpose of keeping alive. If the workmen of 
Britain strove only to uphold their standard, it would be 
hard to maintain their trade and industry in competition. 
Strikes have been lost, with no advantage to the strikers; 
others have been partly successful; but all of them have 
made it more difficult to keep such business as Britain still 
contrives to retain. To onlookers the numerous strikes in 
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Great Britain appear well-nigh suicidal. In them some see 
the grim struggles of various sections of the population to 
seize what they can one from the other in a community no 
longer able properly to support all its people. A capital levy, 
| think, and so do many others, would merely hasten the 
end, by removing part of the capital upon which business and 
employment are founded. Nevertheless, radicals propose to 
raise the standard of living — give universal employment 
at shorter hours and at higher wages; and they have con- 
tinued to attract followers by promise of alluring results 
from the changes they propose to bring about. These altera- 
tions are, as usual, to be effected mostly by taking from those 
who have to give to those who have not. 

During this time the British Empire has seemed at the 
beginning of disintegration. The war aroused many passions, 
and among them national feeling was one of the strongest. 
In Ireland a rebellion broke out in which soldiers and police 
were fought mostly by assassination and terror. The British 
government strove in 1921 to make an arrangement as satis- 
factory as the many conflicting interests permitted, by 
creating the Irish Free State, and allowing the Irish to con- 
trol their own affairs. Perhaps good will come of the new 
arrangement. None the less, Britain has thus undone some 
of the work of her greatest statesmen, Elizabeth, Cromwell, 
William the Third: she has consented to disruption of the 
union of the British Isles. 

Recent events in Egypt and in India, not to speak of 
South Africa, have also held gravest menace. The Egyptians, 
with methods like those of the Irish, have Secured the prom- 
ise of virtual independence for the new Kingdom of Egypt. 
Nationa,ist agitators and parties in India have brought much 
confusion and trouble, and the British are striving to allay 
discontent by allowing more control to Hindu politicians and 
leaders. Enough power has already been given the Indian 
legislature to erect tariff barriers against British goods, but 
what has been given is denounced as insufficient, and future 
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control of India by Great Britain becomes increasingly 
uncertain. 

Since the war also Britain’s position in Europe has seemed 
very largely altered. The old greatness of England came 
partly from her position in islands, surrounded by seas which 
her navy controlled. Now, with her great surplus popula- 
tion, what had conduced to strength would probably bring 
much weakness. In 1917 the Germans almost won the war 
by cutting off Great Britain from supplies of food through 
sinking by submarines of ships approaching the island. By 
sustained and prodigious efforts the submarines were just 
foiled of their purpose. If, however, the Germans had sud- 
denly attacked England with a huge swarm of under-water 
vessels, it now appears that they would have brought her to 
complete surrender in less than six months. It cannot be 
doubted that in future any foe of Great Britain will, if it is 
possible, strive to blockade her with submarines, and starve 
her into submission. Indeed, in 1921, France announced her 
desire to build a great fleet of these craft. There are some 
who believe that again the British could triumph over such 
menace as in the great war, but others are convinced that 
her end would come if another such struggle arose. A great 
naval authority in England told me that effectual defense 
against submarine blockade had been found; but generally 
speaking I do not feel assurance, nor have I found people 
convinced, that the remedy has been obtained. In the great 
war no single effective counter-device was ever discovered. 
Protection against submarines may be available in the 
future; but if not, England’s dilemma is nearly hopeless. 
If she continues to have a population so large that she cannot 
support it from her own agricultural resources, then she 
will be at the mercy of submarines in any conflict hereafter. 
If she reduces her population to such a number as she can 
feed, perhaps by half, then she will no longer keep her place 
as a great power among the nations of Europe. | 

Nor is this the only thing that has altered Britain's pos'- 
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rion for the worse. In war now the most dreaded and decisive 
device is the airplane. During the great war the Germans 
inficted upon London damage of which the extent was con- 
cealed at the time. I was told by one whose opinions are 
always of interest that, had the air bombardments con- 
tinued, the spirit of London might have been broken. It is 
not to be doubted that in any future contest the sea will no 
longer protect, and that swarms of airplanes will attempt to 
ruin the capital at once and destroy all possibility of defense. 
The only certain shield is a superior force in the air. In Eng- 
land, however, where the great war left immense dislike of 
war and military devices, the air defense was at once allowed 
to decline. In 1921 the superiority of France was overwhelm- 
ing; in 1924 it is still ten to one. In case of war between Eng- 
land and France, the British would certainly be conquered 
at once. This has had much effect upon the confidence of 
the French in the past few years, and it has added to Eng- 
land’s difficulty in all dealings about European affairs. 

Undoubtedly all this has had much to dowith Britain’s rapid 
return to old policy and desires respecting the balance of 
power in Europe. It has made her willing quickly to forget 
much that happened in the war, made her averse from 
seeing Germany crushed, since only by restoration of German 
strength will there be effective counterpoise to France in 
Europe. It has probably had something to do with Britain’s 
willingness to recognize Russia under the Bolsheviki, though 
desire for revival of trade has had more. Above all, it has 
made England support the League of Nations. France also 
supports the League, though at present she need not depend 
much upon it, and she seems disposed to bend it to her will. 
But in the present aspect of European conditions Britain 
sees in the League and in a new world order her chief hope 
against threatening dangers. By construction of great num- 
bers of airplanes in the next few years one present difficulty 
might, of course, be overcome. But the old situation on 
the sea has been altogether altered by the submarines. 
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So, to many the outlook of the British people seems 
dark and uncertain. We all have perplexities in this time, 
but the troubles that beset the British are large and concern 
things fundamental. Their greatest days are probably past. 
On the whole, I look for no large immediate catastrophe, 
no sudden downfall, though these may indeed come, bu: 
I fear that a long, slow decline has begun. 

Yet who can see clearly into the future? The whole situa. 
tion may alter relatively or absolutely for the better. Britain 
has gone through many dark times in the past. Against the 
evil things must be reckoned certain factors of greatness and 

wer: much wealth, strength in strategic positions all over 
the world, a habit of leadership, a tradition of ability evolved 
from stress and struggle in the past. Especially must calcula- 
tion take into account the character of the British people. 
The best of them —there are a great many such — are 
strong, prudent, self-reliant, experienced, wise, and humane. 
Some of their trouble recently has come because they try to 
learn and amend, because they seek out the troubles about 
them, striving to grapple with such troubles and remove 
them. The more enlightened of them are certainly in this 
epoch the foremost leaders of the civilization of the world. 
Nowhere is there a people that so thoroughly understands 
the horror of war, so thoroughly detests it, none that would 
do more to avoid war and bring it to an end. We desire to 
remain aloof. Most of the European peoples are putting their 
own interests foremost, with small thought for anything else. 
The English would do much to bring about a better world 
system, and would sacrifice much and pay much in order to 
achieve it. In foreign relations their cardinal and all-impor- 
tant principle recently has been to seek closer and better 
relations with the United States. In Great Britain and in the 
United States a great many people believe now with all their 
hearts that better understanding will benefit largely both 
peoples, and be a benefit to all the world. 















































LOVE THE JEALOUS 
By W. H. DAVIES 


PRAISED the daisies on my lawn, 
And then my lady mowed them down. 
My garden stones, improved by moss, 
She moved — and that was Beauty’s loss. 
When I adored the sunlight, she 
Kept a bright fire indoors for me. 
She saw I loved the birds, and that 
Made her one day bring home a cat. 
She plucks my flowers to deck each room, 
And make me follow where they bloom. 
Because my friends were kind and many, 
She said — “What need has Love of any?” 
What is my gain, and what my loss? 
Fire without sun, stones bare of moss, 
Daisies beheaded, one by one; 
The birds cat-hunted, friends all gone — 
These are my losses: yet, I swear, 
A love less jealous in its care 
Would not be worth the changing skin 
That she and I are living in. 








CHARITY IN THE WORK OF 
MAY SINCLAIR 


By JEAN DE BOSSCHERE 


HE unifying factor in the work of May Sinclair js 

its humanity. The emotions are controlled by the 

intelligence, but ever and again we find them claim. 

ing their inalienable rights, and it is then that the 
author produces her finest work. This is not sentimental, but 
there is about it a naked truthfulness quite free from that 
conventional rhetoric which is the evil tradition of most 
writers in dealing with emotions. 

Nowhere have I found more convincing truth than in 
“Mary Olivier.” This book is undoubtedly the toughest, the 
most compact of Miss Sinclair’s works. It is built of even, 
well-laid bricks, bound together by a mortar which is con- 
sistently good in quality. The whole is a harmonious compo- 
sition. “The Three Sisters” is Miss Sinclair’s masterpiece, 
but “Mary Olivier,” equally among her works and among 
the best literary productions of the last few years, holds a 
special position. It is the model of modern romance, and is as 
far removed from the old convention as are the novels of 
Dorothy Richardson and James Joyce, except where it shows 
too great a respect for certain dead institutions or laughable 
professions of faith. But this defect is its sole weakness, and 
is weakness, moreover, only to the philosopher or anarchist. 
In avoiding cynicism, the author is sometimes betrayed into 
the use of ancient currencies. In any case, she is the least 
conventional of women writers. 

The form of “Mary Olivier” is new; it is an experiment — 
a sudden intellectual gesture of the author. This experiment 
is a complete success. Besides being solid and compact, the 
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book contains a quick succession of pictures. One gets the 
impression of an album of highly finished engravings, filled 
with useful details, well grouped, and not interfering one 
with another. Moreover —and this is most remarkable 
considering the complete revolution in Miss Sinclair’s style 

these pictures have her old perfection of finish. They are 
harmonious. Through many pages I detect more than the 
ordinary cadence of prose. There are two rhythms — now 
appearing in the thought, now in the structure. When the 
rhythm is closely allied to thought, it echoes in the cadence of 
phrases, their punctuation, their length; when the rhythm 
merges into structure, the prose leads up to a culmination 
and finishes abruptly with some curious climax, which in- 
variably haunts the memory. Although analysis is not the 
aim of this article, I must add — because I believe it is a 
discovery — that these culminations, these climaxes have 
that truthfulness, welling up from the spirit of charity, which 
we love. In the course of the story, Mary nearly always shows 
this gracious charity when she is misunderstood by her 
methodical-minded parents, by her “reasonable” mother. 
But it is not only Mary’s sweetness that her parents mis- 
understand; all her other feelings are ignored. They even 
mistake the sources of her fear and suspect her of cowardice 
because she is overcome by the anguish and mystery of 
death. Her mother, being a “perfect” and “reasonable” 
woman, cannot realize the delicacy of her moods and original 
ideas. Her father is a type that Emily Bronté would have 
liked to portray further, and which May Sinclair has done 
successfully in several books. 

Miss Sinclair’s pitifulness has made her the champion of 
these hidden tragedies of the misunderstood. With infinite 
subtlety and justice she reveals the useless sacrifices and 
truitless devotion of humble and obscure souls, who are grop- 
ing towards each other in a fog of misunderstanding, ignorant 
ot each other’s psychology and tendencies. One of her books, 
“The Life and Death of Harriet Frean,” deals with a similar 
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theme. But here is no such secret bond as enables the igno. 
rant to understand the enlightened; the humble, the con. 
ceited; the simple, the complex. And at the end, after her 
mother’s death, the daughter, who is the central figure o/ 
this novel, discovers her mistakes, and is horrified at the 
futility of her sacrifice, of sacrifices which in her mother were 
equally mistaken. The author’s insight, or her charity, 
creates from this theme a short, simple tale — a study in 
fine parallels, as well as in correct and studied angles. 

Poetry everywhere adds a deep charm, and the poetry here 
is also powerfully humane and true. Every one of Miss Sin. 
clair’s books is fragrant with the flower of poetry. This 
could have been said before she gave us a volume of verse. 
Now we have a more concrete proof of her poetical gift in 
her recently published romance in free verse entitled “A 
Dark Night.” It was a difficult thing to do, but the author 
accomplished it with the greatest ease. She sings rather 
than describes. I do not know what other great novelist of 
the day could write verse with such a true and deep sense 
of the poetical. 

I cannot here show further what a great poet is latent in 
this novelist; but it is relevant to insist upon the fact before 
going on to consider the peculiar qualities of the illumination 
displayed in her pictures of modern life. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to give a single quotation to bear out the claim. It's 
a passage from “The Three Sisters,” which illustrates the 
author’s poetic sentiment, the tenderness which rules her 
dealing with humanity. The gentle and unhappy Gwenda 1s 
talking with the rustic Greatorex: 


““Gwenda’s aasskin’ yo ’ave yo seen t’ thorn-trees on Gref- 
ington Edge?” said Greatorex. He spoke to Ally as if she 
were deaf. 

She made a desperate effort to detach herself from Stevey. 

“The thorn-trees? Has anybody set fire to them?” 

“Tha silly laass! —”’ 

“What about the thorn-trees, Gwenda?”’ 
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“Only that they’re all in flower,” Gwenda said. 

She didn’t know where it had come from, the sudden impulse 
to tell Ally about the beauty of the thorn-trees. 

But the impulse had gone. . . . 

Greatorex rose. “You'll not get mooch out o’ Ally as long as 
t’ kids are about. Yo’d best coom wi’ mae into t’ garden and see 
t’ loopins.”” 

She went with him. 

He was silent as they threaded the garden path together. 
She thought, “I know why I like him.” 

They came to a standstill at the south wall where the tall 
blue lupins rose between them, vivid in the tender air and very 
still. 

Greatorex also was still. His eyes looked away over the blue 
spires of the lupins to the naked hillside. 

They saw neither the hillside nor anything between. 

When he spoke his voice was thick, almost as though he 
were in love or intoxicated. 

“| knaw what yo mane about those thorn-trees. ’Tisn’ no 
earthly beauty what yo see in ’em.” 

“Jim,” she said, “shall I always see it?” 

“| dawn — knaw. It cooms and it goas, doos sech-like.”” 

“What makes it come?” 

‘What maakes it coom? Yo knaw better than I can tall yo.” 

“If L only did know. I’m afraid it’s going.” 

“T can tell yo this for your coomfort. Ef yo soofer enoof 
mebbe it'll coom t’ yo again. Ef yo’re snoog and ’appy sure’s 
death it’ll goa.” 

Such scenes are found in all Miss Sinclair’s books. They 
reflect the commiseration, the solicitude with which she 
approaches human kind. Through these qualities she reaches 
visions of the rarest reality. She manages, by virtue of the 
wholeness and confidence of her gift, to see the world without 
a veil, with directness, as if it were the first time it had been 
looked upon. 


There is only one world and one reality, and that is the 
image we make of it imaginatively. See the world as it is, say 
the rhetoricians. That is meaningless. The world varies ac- 
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cording to the way we look at it; it is only what we ourselves 
are. There is little relationship between the carpenter's 
world and the world of the professor. Sometimes in politics 
and in religion there may be a certain identity of vision, bu: 
these understandings merely establish the fragile mechanical 
constitution of a world which is accidental and temporal. To 
have surrendered childishly and @ priori to this mechanism 
is not to have acquired a vision of the world. 

Since we can conceive of no other world with any reality 
than the world that is in us, every time we are shown a man 

an honest portrait of a philosopher, a madman, or even « 
mediocrity — we fasten upon the delineation with an eager 
passionate instinct. When Miss Sinclair depicts a mediocrity 
such as Ranny Ransome in “The Combined Maze,” or a 
determined constructor like Jevons in “Tasker Jevons,” our 
desire for direct communication with another human being is 
aroused. It is always the secret hope of a personal revelation 
that attaches us to a faithful narrative, the hope of seeing 
more of the world as it is in the author’s mind. The narrative 
may depict the life of the oppressed — belittled slaves and 
martyrs to the unjust custom of the law of the strongest mar 
and the hypocrite. On the other hand, it may expose the 
illusion of the strong who are playthings and galley-slaves o! 
their own strength. Their struggle is an unconscious, a tragic 
one. But such narratives cannot be written either by the 
powerful who are playthings or by the oppressed who are 
enslaved. A mediocrity — one who accepts the yoke — ani 
the man of might — he who does not accept — will each 
describe for us the world of illusions in which he is captive. 
Both will speak in the name of a society which protects them 
— the one the unconscious victim, the other the unconscious 
hangman, both seeing life faithfully according to systems 
and theories, a sort of classic world of errors. If Ranny Ran- 
some were to tell us the story of his life, there would be noth- 
ing in it but relative truths, truths relative to things and to 
institutions in which we may not believe. But when Miss 
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Sinclair tells us the story of this mediocrity, we are brought 
face to face with a personality who is a type, the representa- 
‘ive of a struggle, obscure and sombre in its anonymity. He 
is enhanced by every-day misfortunes which are diabolical 
in their paltriness. We see in him the history of Everyman. 
Ranny is one of Shakespeare’s puppets. He does not know he 
is a puppet, a phantom like everyone else. May Sinclair 
knows it; what is more, she loves him. And from her knowl- 
edge of this universal misery and her love, is born her great- 
ness aS a writer. 

If she had not first given herself to them completely, Miss 
Sinclair would not have been able to understand the infinitely 
small creatures she has often shown as struggling on the 
world’s stage. She knows that vast charity is the key to the 
secrets of the heart. I do not mean to suggest that a man, 
whether poet or novelist, is not bound to defend his work 
against those whom Miss Sinclair in “The Creators” so 
justly calls “the clever little people” — the accomplished 
mediocrities who steal the artist’s time and try to involve 
him in the conventional galley of society. If they did not 
defend themselves, society, in its unconsciousness, would 
make short work of the finest spirits. 

The multitude of the characters appearing in Miss Sin- 
clair’s work is proof enough that she has penetrated into all 
kinds of people. But she specially inclines towards the hum- 
ble, on the one hand, and the creators, on the other, poets or 
writers, living on the proceeds of their art. 

She must from the first have had some presentiment of her 
own strength. Her early figures — as in “Two Sides of a 
Question” and “Mr. and Mrs. Nevill Tyson” — are good 
outline sketches of those which appear later on, like Wad- 
dington, Charlotte Redhead, and the characters in “Mary 
Olivier”; and if these early figures are wanting in force and 
emphasis, it is due to the author’s lack of practice in writing. 
A writer does not master his medium all at once. But in ‘‘ The 
Divine Fire” Miss Sinclair has acquired the master’s cer- 
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tainty of touch. The personality of the hero is indicated in q 
few strokes. One does not desire the smallest elaboration o; 
re-touching. And when, after reading Miss Sinclair’s late: 
volumes, one re-reads “‘ The Divine Fire,” one sees it in a new 
light. The characters are renewed, and one feels that if the 
author was less practised at the outset, she was not less 
inspired or less immersed than she is to-day. Her grasp of her 
characters is always so powerful as to give at first the im. 
pression that it is purely intuitive. But this impression does 
not linger. It is swept away by recurrent evidence of close 
analysis — a meticulous examination of the atoms forming 
the whole, with no sign of effort or fatigue in the examination. 
One feels, particularly in the later novels, that she has not 
fastened upon her atoms as one does upon a calculation that 
will furnish the solution of a problem. They were, from the 
first conception, part of her vision of the whole. I do not 
think that her characters grow in her mind; they appear to 
her at once, complete. She meets them suddenly, just as 
Hambleby appeared in Hyde Park, splendid and definite, to 
a novelist she has drawn for us in “The Creators.” 

It is, of course, true that even the greatest gifts will not 
allow a novelist to write his books as if they were chapters of 
ancient history. There are hours when he is in infinite com. 
munion with the character that has presented itself to him, 
and there are weeks of emptiness and lack of contact. Ina 
word, the history of a man’s life is not to be written coldly. 
The novelist shares the experience of his characters, and 1s 
more dependent upon them than one would suppose. Maj 
Sinclair, like all great artists, must await her hours of grace. 
It is only then that her characters come near enough to be 
drawn. And it is then that she is a poet, and a poet of pity as 
her many incomparable figures proclaim; Prothero, Maggie, 
the grisette of “The Helpmate,” and, before all, Gwenda ot 
“The Three Sisters,” whom we have seen in this sketch in 
conversation with the young Greatorex. Miss Sinclair’s por- 
trait of Greatorex is the very image of her own charity. This 
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simple man, shown first as a boor and a drunkard, is curi- 
ously contrasted with the dry, petty, theoretical tempera- 
ment of the Parson Cartaret. But Miss Sinclair is merciful to 
all; there is not a word of blame. She shows us misery, egoism, 
unhappiness, minds narrow or sick — all bathed in the in- 
tense humanity which is the atmosphere of her books. For 
none of them has she a single word of condemnation. She 
never judges even a hateful man like Emilius in “Mary 
Olivier.” Characters with moral natures of the most hideous 
type draw out our pity. 

As to the moments of perfect vision, Miss Sinclair herself 
has often described them. There are times when her vision 
is so intense that she seems to see the whole of life as in a 
dream. Through her characters, she reveals, too, something 
of her love and respect for her art, which she puts before 
everything. She re-discovers herself and re-captures her 
material at the same time. “Great creation of character,” 
says Suares, “is a passionate differentiation of the soul of the 
creator. These moments that bring the very sense and savor 
of eternity are formidable. By an inexorable necessity, an 
instant of divine life is followed by a sort of death. We must 
at least pay, by a kind of temporary dying, for our flight 
outside time. We must lose consciousness to purchase the 
terrible privilege of having had one moment’s omniscience.”’ 
This fever of creation is perceptible throughout the work of 
May Sinclair. There may be here and there in her earlier 
books pages that are less well written; but there are none 
without the inner light, the very breath of art. 

It is grace of inspiration, in addition to the discipline of 
work, which gradually develops the writer’s talent. Without 
this gift one may write, but one will never create a style. 
There is no distinctive stylism in May Sinclair’s writing; but 
harmony and precision of form are born naturally of the 
sentiments and the ideas that she expresses. In this way, 
without artifice, her talent has become prodigious. It is not 
a congeries of theories and mannerisms somehow contrived 
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together. It is simple in a way that may not be called facile. 
The unity of her style defies even the closest analysis, for its 
elements are poured into a clear fine mould. To have a just 
idea of the inner beauty and force of her writing, one must 
consult her later books: the first pages of “Tasker Jevons,” 
for example, the whole of “Mary Olivier,” long parts of 
“Harriet Frean,” or certain passages, perhaps the most 
enchanting of all, in “ The Three Sisters.” The ardent, serious 
play of “The Three Sisters” could not be sustained without 
the quality which I have mentioned. It is there, sensibly, 
throughout. In “Tasker Jevons” the fabric of the book is 
inspiration from end to end, so that it seems as if there were 
no construction. It is life, laid bare with an unfailing and 
even violent clarity. This constancy, this infallibility of 
touch, itself produces harmony. 

Books like “The Three Sisters” and “Tasker Jevons” are 
a proof that the abundance, the apparent confusion, of “The 
Divine Fire” and “‘ The Creators” is the result of the tireless 
domination of the clear spirit of the author. There is no real 
confusion in “The Divine Fire” and “The Creators,” but a 
mind which absorbs everything, treating with equal power 
both the diversity of detail and the salient figures. In Miss 
Sinclair’s fear of omission, this burning desire to say and to 
express everything, I can see a fine honesty, a prodigious 
fecundity, and, above all, a beautiful candor. It is evident 
that the author, in the fever of writing, forgets her readers 
and forgets their demand for simple reading, for reading that 
shall not be too tiring. Far from bowing to her public, she has 
extended her material, writing three novels at once, or rather 
one in which three are found interlaced. Five or six books 
written round a common centre — forming together an 
incomparable work — each tells the story of a single life. But 
in this extension of material nothing of the author’s char- 
acteristic depth, nothing of the lucid ardor of the investiga- 
tion has been sacrificed. ; 

To-day, it is her choice among the results of her investiga- J 
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sions that determines her style. Her hero is there; to present 
her full vision of him she would require a thousand pages. She 
chooses the incidents and the words which exhibit him most 
completely —at once in silhouette and in the intimate 
secrecy of his being. And she goes still further in “Mary 
Olivier.” Throughout the book is a recurring series of in- 
cidents of a similar nature, or incidents created in order to 
emphasize similar characteristics and emotions. Sometimes 
it is a case of a huge vibration which shakes every thing, 
sometimes it is a simple intimation. But one is not conscious 
of the choice of incidents; .there 1s no evidence of the labor 
of composition. 

This impression of ease in labor is nowhere so strongly 
given as in “A Cure of Souls,”” Miss Sinclair’s latest novel. 
We see the days passing by, the figures acting naturally, 
and we are not aware how it happens that we know them 
so perfectly well after a few meetings. The selfish and lazy 
Reverend Canon Clement Purcell Chamberlain, the hero of 
the book, is depicted with the secret simplicity of means 
which only the great authors use. 

As for the written form of “‘ Mary Olivier,” it is the closest 
and most congruous vesture possible to the characters and 
sentiment it expresses. These characters and these senti- 
ments have an inner force which seems, of itself, to produce 
the proper significance of expression, just as the sap of a 
plant produces its blossoms. Here again it is the heart unify- 
ing the vision, itself the deep intelligence of the vision. 

Great force has the effect of simplicity. In its presence 
everything seems easy and “natural.” The apparent absence 
of construction in these novels is felt in the way events suc- 
ceed one another. A novel composed according to classical 
rules is familiar even before we have read it through. There 
are fixed conventions as to the presentation of the hero, the 
foreshadowing of a marriage, the prevision of a death. In 
Miss Sinclair’s work these things happen as they do in life. 
Che steering of such material demands an infinite amount of 
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artistic originality, of prudence, and of foresight. The in. 
visibility of all effort is the measure of a great force, and it 
brings us an intense satisfaction of the mind. In “The Three 
Sisters,” for example, it seems as if the author were as igno. 
rant as we are ourselves of the way things are going; as if she 
actually wrote away from events and portents. By virtue of 
this quality of unexpectedness, some of her novels may be 
classed with the romans d’aventure which seemed in France 
before the war to be once more coming into favor, and are 
certain always to be captivating. 

Dostoievsky had two of the three qualities — gift of per- 
ception, intelligence, and poetic faculty — that are said to he 
indispensable to the novelist. If he had had all three in equal 
measure, he would have been the peer of Shakespeare. To 
these qualities as I have stated them, Balzac would have 
opposed memory, imagination, and culture. Memory is the 
experience of /a pensée observatrice; imagination constructs 
truth deductively. Instead of culture, the last of Balzac’s 
desiderata, | should ask for the gift of perceiving truth be- 
neath the veil of conventional vision. From the point of 
view of these three essentials, memory, imagination, and this 
gift of perception, “The Three Sisters” stands out as a type. 
It is a masterpiece, as “Tasker Jevons” is a masterpiece 
from the point of view of the creation of character. 

The representation of friendship takes a prominent place 
in Miss Sinclair’s work; friendship and sacrifice. In “The 
Creators,” in the midst of a group of women mad with the 
passion for sacrifice (which they confound with the love ot 
humanity), Laura sacrifices herself to her father in a horrible 
life, cold and arid, threaded with frightful dreams. It is hell, 
with a madman. When her father dies, her instinct for service 
and for self-abnegation drives her to Prothero, a genius 
without the capacity of pleasing the crowd. He dies near 
Laura and Rose, another of the multitude of silent selt- 
sacrificers who appear in Miss Sinclair’s work. The marriages 
in her novels, also, seem to be made by the same ardor fot 
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yain. But on the other side of the balance is her immense 
pity. And her representations of friendships give us friend- 
ship at its utmost — attachments persisting through years 
of trial and of happiness. 

In three or four of her books we meet men and women com- 
ing from different social ranks who fall in love and marry. 
Sensibility alone is capable of guiding the novelist through 
the complex psychology of these different types. Such con- 
trasts are yet another of the salient characteristics of her 
work. It is in “Tasker Jevons” that social inequality in 
marriage is most finely treated. Jevons is the son of obscure 
people; Viola, the daughter of very considerable people, her 
father a minor canon of Canterbury. Tasker Jevons is the 
conquering spirit. He is like the general of an Italian Repub- 
lic, with immense strength of will, though he is without 
taste, and is savage and young. In her presentation of this 
character May Sinclair, before she had written her later 
books, reached the summit of analytical insight. It is done, 
however, with subtlety; by the action and the commentary 
on the action, she has built up uncontestably a character so 
far unknown to fiction. Jevons is restrained from crime by 
his goodness of heart, which is also the motive of his attach- 
ment to Viola—a young girl portrayed with an almost 
incredible insight. Disgusted with the hypocrisy, the respect- 
able pettiness of middle class life, she has left her father’s 
house. But since a milieu, or a religion, from which one has 
escaped, leaves its fetters on heart and brain, all Viola’s 
wisdom is powerless to destroy the abominable traces of her 
lite at Canterbury. The details of her daily life with Jevons 
are a tragedy for her, and she blushes for the object of her 
love, especially in the presence of the most typical member of 
her family — her brother, who is the very essence of plati- 
tudinous and conforming hypocrisy. In her weak moments 
Viola fears this miserable man, and when she is in dread of 
offending the dull Canterbury family, she arraigns herself 
first and foremost in his person. Jevons’s goodness of heart 
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gives him unexpected insight, in fact, sometimes exceeding 
that of a naturally loving disposition. 

But nowhere is the charity of the author more evident than 
at the end of “Anne Severn and the Fieldings,” where Miss 
Sinclair reveals to us the depths of her faith in charity and 
self-denial. This is one of the questions in the book which has 
aroused discussion: the sacrifice seems almost superhuman. 
Another example of extreme self-abnegation is analyzed in 
“Mr. Waddington of Wyck.” Although the case of self. 
effacement here is almost incredible, nevertheless, the au- 
thor’s careful study of the subject, the circumstances which 
she describes, and the bold presentation of her characters, 
force us to admit the possibility. In this book, Fanny, the 
wife, does not love her husband, but her gentle spirit cannot 
bear to hear Waddington mocked, although he is prodigi- 
ously and pompously ridiculous. Already, towards the middle 
of the book, Fanny is seen moved with pity for a woman, 
Mrs. Levitt, who is prevented from the extortion of hush- 
money from Waddington by quick and somewhat firm action. 
Nothing could be more admirable than Fanny’s behavior at 
the end of his affair. This middle-aged man declares a hideous 
and ridiculous love — which would have been treachery in 
any other man — for young Barbara. Fanny discovers him, 
and hurriedly urges the fugitive Barbara to return, and when 
she rejoins Barbara we see the most compassionate abnega- 
tion. Barbara, too, has a charming disposition, a tact which 
she exercises with gentle delicacy, and which is shown by the 
quick manner in which she adopts the right attitude, and the 
right words with which to calm the fears of Mr. Waddington 
when he is taken by surprise in a ridiculous situation. 

One may summarize thus the way in which this atmos- 
phere of tenderness bathes the novels of May Sinclair: the 
good she endows with her own sentiments; the bad she sees 
pitifully and mercifully. A poet, even in his laughter, derives 
his art from his own suffering. A novelist draws it, even when 
he is representing demons, from his all-embracing charity. 


RASSELAS IN THE NEW WORLD 
By CHAUNCEY BREWSTER TINKER 


HORTLY before the outbreak of the Revolution, a 
young American, resident in London as a candidate 
for holy orders, called upon Dr. Samuel Johnson. The 
youth, who came from Philadelphia, was named 
William White, and brought with him, it would appear, a 
letter of introduction from another Philadelphian, the Rev- 
erend Jonathan Odell, who had, we must believe, met the 
lexicographer some years before when he, too, was an 
American applicant for priest’s orders. The exact date of 
young White’s meeting with Johnson cannot, unfortunately, 
be given, for he was no “‘anecdotical, biographical memo- 


randummer” (to use a phrase of Fanny Burney’s); but the 
first encounter must have been in the winter of 1770-71 or 


perhaps in the spring of 1771. White was not more than 
twenty-two years of age, just a trifle younger, that is, than 
was James Boswell when he met the Great Luminary some 
eight years before; but he was a young person of agreeable 
manner and considerable ability, whose future career was to 
justify the hopes of his friends. He became the first Bishop of 
Pennsylvania a few years after the Revolution. 

White, as his later career revealed, was a valiant being, 
and it was well, for he required no slight stock of moral cour- 
age to go and present himself and his letter to the Great 
Cham, the man who was already known as the Big Bear of 
the literary firmament. Others had felt the strain. When 
Boswell, who was not lacking in social temerity, was first 
presented to Johnson, he was, he tells us, “much agitated”’; 
and a few years later young Samuel Rogers and his friend 
Maltby got themselves into such a panic that, though they 
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had actually proceeded as far as Bolt Court and Rogers had 
his hand on the very knocker, they lost heart and beat a re. 
treat. White did not retreat, though as an American and g 
potential rebel, he might well have feared a squall. But noth- 
ing alarming occurred. “The Doctor,” White related, “was 
very civil to me” — so civil, indeed, that the visit was re. 
newed more than once, without causing the exhibition of any 
Johnsonian rudeness, save upon one occasion. “He told me,’ 
says White, ‘“‘that, had he been Prime Minister, during the 
then recent controversy concerning the Stamp Act, he would 
have sent a ship of war and levelled one of our principal 
cities to the ground.” How authentic is the ring of that re. 
mark! Boswell never heard it, and yet it can easily be cast 
into the Boswellian mould — “Wbite. But do you not con- 
sider that the colonists have some ground for their resent- 
ment? Fohnson. Why, Sir, if I were Prime Minister, I would 
send a man o’ war to level Boston or New York to the 
ground. Sir, I would have no parleying with a pack of rebels, 
be their resentment what it may!’’ White, like Boswell, must 
have had the fine art of holding his temper, for he took no 
offense at this threat, but adds a sentence to his reminis- 
cences that shows that even in his twenties he was no mean 
judge of human nature, “On the other hand, I have heard 
from him sentiments expressive of a feeling heart, and con- 
vincing me that he would not have done as he said.” 
White met other members of the Johnsonian group, and tt 
is matter for keen regret that he left behind him so slight a 
memorial of his associations. It is tantalizing to read such a 
sentence as this, ““I know some who would be tempted to 
envy me the felicity of having one morning found him in the 
act of preparing his Dictionary for a new edition.” Cetera 
desunt. Of Goldsmith this is all that we get: “We lodged for 
some time near to one another in the Brick Court of the 
Temple. I had it intimated to him by an acquaintance of 
both that I wished tor the pleasure of making him a visit. It 
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ensued, and in our conversation it took a turn which incited 
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in me a painful sensation from the circumstance that a man 
of such genius should write for bread. His Deserted Village 
came under notice, and some remarks were made by us on 
the principle of it — the decay of the peasantry. He said that 
were he to write a pamphlet on the subject, he could prove 
the point incontrovertibly. On his being asked why he did 
not set his mind to this, his answer was, ‘It is not worth my 
while. A good poem will bring me a hundred guineas, but the 
pamphlet would bring me nothing.’ This was a short time 
before my leaving England, and I saw the Doctor no more.” 

In yet another way — small, it is true, but genuine — 
White’s name was to be linked with Johnson’s. It was he 
who called the attention of the author of “The Prince of 
Abyssinia” to the fact that there was an American edition of 
the book. Rasselas had effected a foothold in the plantations. 
“Having dined with him in Kensington, at the house of Mr. 
Elphinstone, well-known to scholars of that day, and return- 
ing in the stage-coach with the Doctor, I mentioned to him 
there being a Philadelphia edition of his Prince of Abyssinia. 
He expressed a wish to see it. I promised to send him a copy 
on my return to Philadelphia.” At this point in my story, the 
events become familiar to readers of the ‘‘Life of Johnson.” 
We all know that White kept his word, and that the author 
received the copy — the first-fruits of Samuel Johnson in 
the New World. 

The letter in which Johnson returned his thanks is familiar 
enough, but since new light is thrown upon it by the facts that 
I have to relate, it may be well to read it through again: 


Dear Sir, 

Your kindness for your friends accompanies you across the At- 
lantick. It was long since observed by Horace that no ship could 
leave care behind; you have been attended in your voyage by 
_ other powers, — by benevolence and constancy; and I hope care 
_ did not often shew her face in their company. 

I received the copy of Rasselas. The impression is not magnifi- 
cent, but it flatters an authour, because the printer seems to have 
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expected that it would be scattered among the people. The littl. 
book has been well received, and is translated into Italian, French, 
German, and Dutch. It has now one honour more by an American 
edition. 

I know not that much has happened since your departure to 
engage your curiosity. Of all publick transactions the whole world 
is now informed by the news-papers. Opposition seems to despond: 
and the dissenters, though they have taken advantage of unsettled 
times, and a government much enfeebled, seem not likely to gain 
any immunities. 

Dr. Goldsmith has a new comedy! in rehearsal at Covent-Gar. 
den, to which the manager predicts ill success. I hope he will be 
mistaken. I think it deserves a very kind reception. 

I shall soon publish a new edition of my large Dictionary. | have 
been persuaded to revise it, and have mended some faults, but 
added little to its usefulness. 

No book has been published since your departure, of which 
much notice is taken. Faction only fills the town with pamphlets, 
and greater subjects are forgotten in the noise of discord. 

Thus have I written, only to tell you how little I have to tell. 
Of myself I can only add, that having been afflicted many weeks 
with a very troublesome cough, I am now recovered. 

I take the liberty which you give me of troubling you with a 
letter, of which you will please to fill up the direction.? I am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 


, Sam: Johnson. 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, J 


London, March 4, 1773. 


This is a gracious letter, and if it be considered that it was 
written to a young American in the midst of growing hostili- 
ties, it may be permissible to say that it bears witness to a 
fund of good nature in the writer. However, Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill, the great editor of Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” felt so 
slight an interest in it that he did not so much as trouble to 
look up the Christian name of the recipient, nor did he be- 
tray any interest in the American edition of “Rasselas.” A 


1 “She Stoops to Conquer.” 
2 To the Reverend Samuel Johnson of Stratford, Conn. 
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copy of this rare little volume, which is not in the British 
Museum, and which the compilers of the Oxford “Bibliogra- 
phy of Johnson” never saw, has lately come into my hands. 
It is, I think, quite unknown to Johnsonian collectors, 
though there must be copies of it in collections of early 
American printed books. It is notable for many reasons, 
partly, for example, because the story is here, for the first 
time on any title-page, called “‘The History of Rasselas,” and 
as “‘Rasselas” Johnson referred to it in his letter to White, 
although he had himself christened his story “The Prince of 
Abissinia.” The title-page is, however, interesting in many 
other ways: 
T HE 


H Ss T QO 
OF 


RAS S ELA §&, 
PRINCE or ABISSINIA. 


AN ASIATIC TALE 





THE TWO VOLUMES COMPLETE IN ONE. 





VOLUME THE FIRST. 





The Labour or Exercise of the Body, freeth Men from Pains 
of the Mind; and ’tis this that constitutes the Happiness of 
the Poor: For if a Man don’t find Ease or Content in }im- 
self, and his Rational Employments, and Connections, ’tis 
in vain to seck it Elsewhere-—Duke De La Roche Foucault. 





AMERICA: 


PRINTED FOR EVERY PURCHASER 
MDCCLXVIII. 


It needs but a glance to tell us that the publisher of this 
book was an eccentric. There is a certain jauntiness in the 
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substitution of “America” for Philadelphia, a glance across 
the water, as it were, to see if the American interest in litera. 
ture is being duly appreciated in England. For in Americ, 
we do not, as is the way in London, print books “for R. ang 
J. Dodsley in Pall-Mall”; they are printed “for every pur. 
chaser” — a phrase which caught the attention of Dr. John. 
son, and made him say to White in his letter that it flattered 
the ‘author “because the printer seems to have expected that 
it would be scattered among the people.” It is my pious hop: 
that the youthful and Reverend William White, when he 
received this letter, took the trouble to walk to the printing 
shop in Third Street, to tell Robert Bell, Printer, that Sam. 
uel Johnson had taken a certain notice of his book, and had 
expressed himself as flattered. 

As a matter of fact, Bell could hardly call himself an 
American, for he had come to these shores as recently a 
1766, to set himself up in Philadelphia as book-seller, auc. 
tioneer, and printer, and, later, as publisher, too. “‘ Rasselas” 
was, so far as I can determine, the first book which he pub. 
lished. Other books followed. He published the first American 
edition of Blackstone’s “Commentaries” (1772), Robert. 
son’s “‘Charles the Fifth,” and Fergusson’s “Essay on Civil 
Society.’ ’ The selection of the last two books shows his Scot. 
tish origin, as his various “proposals,” or announcements of 
contemplated publications, betray the eccentricity which 1s 
conspicuous on the title-page of “‘ Rasselas.” He is described 
as “sensible, social and witty,” and we read that he so- 
journed for a time in Ireland. There is an Irish tang in his 
“proposals” to print Fergusson’s “‘Essay,” which are gaily 
addressed to the “Sons of Science in America.” So also the 
third volume of his edition of Blackstone was addressed to 
the “Encouragers of Literature.” “‘The editor,” he adds, 
“always attentive to the desire of the public, and ever willing 
to gratify the growing taste for the advancement of litera- 
ture in America, proposeth to publish by subscription the 
above.” It is said that when he planned to hold an auction of 
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books, he announced his wares as “jewels or diamonds to be 


) sold or sacrificed by Robert Bell.” 


Bell was probably drawn to America by the new theories 


) of democracy astir in the world. His most famous publica- 


tion was Paine’s “Common Sense,” which was read from one 
end of the country to the other. Paine, in fact, had been one 
of Bell’s employees in Philadelphia, so that it would seem 
that there must have been some similarity of views between 
them to account for bringing them together in the first place. 


'It may be doubted whether either Johnson or White could 
_ have contrived, on closer acquaintance, to take much pride 
_ in the first American publisher of “Rasselas,” tainted as he 


was with equalitarian notions. 

Bell, however, as a publisher of “ Rasselas,” gave such good 
measure as he might under the difficult circumstances that 
beset a beginner. He added, at the end of his volume, one of 
the most popular essays — or shall we say, one of the few 
popular essays — from Johnson’s “Rambler,” and provided 
this, too, with a new title, ““The Voyage of Life,” By Samuel 


_ Johnson, L.L.D. Author of the “Rambler,” “Rasselas,” &c. 


This essay, like the quotation from La Rochefoucauld on the 
title-page, was evidently a favorite with the printer. He pre- 
fixed, also, to the book a quotation from Dodsley’s “ View of 
Literature,” in which the authorship of the anonymous story 
was disclosed, and high praise accorded to it for its just 
estimate of human life. But by far the most amusing of Bell’s 
additions is the frontispiece, which is rather magniloquently 
called, “A Perspective View of Grand Cairo.” This bit of 
line-engraving, with which the aspiring printer chose to em- 
bellish the volume, repays, I regret to say, no close examina- 


_ tion. It shows a number of houses, remarkable only for the 


irregularity of their windows, and two spire-like buildings, 


_ evidently intended for minarets, and grilled casements in- 


tended for a Seraglio. The foreground is covered with waves 
— Old Nile is plainly indicated by the three boats which 
ride upon it. A modern person is inevitably reminded of some 
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“White City” in decay, though the ruins of no “summer 
resort” ever revealed so uncomfortable a lack of perspective 
as this “perspective view.” 

But why Cairo? It is a question worth answering. Every 
reader of ‘‘Rasselas” remembers that the philosophic tray. 
ellers visited Cairo; but that African city, in so far as it can 
be said to be described at all, is described precisely as though 
it were London. ‘“‘This,’ said Imlac to the Prince, ‘is the 
place where travellers and merchants assemble from all the 
corners of the earth. You will find here men of every char. 
acter and every occupation. Commerce is here honourable.’ 
. . » They now entered the town, stunned by the noise, and 
offended by the crowds. . . . Imlac, who understood traffic, 
sold part of the jewels the next day, and hired a house, which 
he adorned with such magnificence that he was immediately 
considered as a merchant of great wealth. His politeness 
attracted many acquaintance, and his generosity made him 
courted by many dependents.” Cairo, indeed! With all due 
respect to Great Moralist, I will venture to say that this 
account is no truer to the town itself than is the humble 
American engraver’s perspective view. 

And yet much of the fame of “ Rasselas” was owing to its 
nominally Oriental character. It would appear that our 
American engraver was doing what he could to supply the 
obvious lack of a description of Cairo in Johnson’s book. 
That book was no more Oriental than “Irene” had been 
Turkish. Least of all was it 4byssinian. It may be doubted i! 
any reader of “Rasselas” has ever visualized the Prince asa 
black. Yet how else could an illustrator represent him? Is 
Nekayah a young lady with large lustrous eyes, such as 
might have been painted by Greuze, or an African Princess 
with bones and bodkins in her hair? In general, “ Rasselas” 
has not recommended itself as a subject for illustration, for 
the simple reason, I suppose, that picturesqueness is not one 
of its qualities. The solitary illustrations to “ Rasselas” that 
I recall are the small engravings made in the eighteenth 
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> century which frankly represent the Prince as an Asiatic, 
’ with a turban on his head. This was in accordance with the 
) ceneral convention that gave a superficially Hindoo char- 
' acter to all such Eastern tales and that led our early Amer- 
; ican publisher to the startling announcement that this 
‘ Abyssinian story was an Asiatic tale. 

But it must not be rashly assumed that Johnson’s indiffer- 
ence to the Abyssinian background and atmosphere of his 
tale indicates an ignorance of things Abyssinian. Far from 
it. He had himself rendered into English a standard work on 
the subject, Lobo’s “ Voyage to Abyssinia,” translated from 
the French of Le Grand. It was Johnson’s first published 
volume, published at the age of twenty-six, a piece of hack- 
work, to be sure, but a book that a casual reader may still 
_ find pleasure in. Yet in “ Rasselas” he did not make use of the 
' “local color” of which this book had made him master; he 


' had no interest in savages, and preferred to make his Abys- 


sinians quite frankly what they were not, rather than to 
represent them as he knew that they actually were. Sir 
Henry Rider Haggard would have revelled in an opportunity 
which Johnson declined. 

The Eastern color and the romantic “fable” (as the 
eighteenth century termed the plot) were supposed, in such 
a philosophical story as this, to serve as a will o’ the wisp of 
mere entertainment to lead the unsuspecting traveller along 
the rugged path of moral philosophy. Did not the stories of 
' Moses and Joseph and Samson furnish forth an exciting 
: fable, beneath which lessons of high import were more or 
' less carelessly secreted from the unwary? A thrilling fable 
Was no incongruous vehicle for a moral teacher, and therefore 
_ the author of “‘Rasselas” provided his readers with a series 
_ of adventures which might have made them hold their 
_ breath with excitement, had not he himself in the person of 
_ Imlac insisted upon accompanying the hero and heroine at 
| every step. The result is that the banks of the Nile are no 
' more thrilling than the Strand, and the pyramids are less 
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exciting than Vauxhall Gardens. Yet consider what adven- 
tures are here, did the reader but feel adventurous! We are 
introduced, in the beginning, to a Happy Valley, an Earthly 
Paradise, where the children of the King of Abyssinia pass a 
toil-free existence in the pursuit of pleasure. This is the very 
spot which had already fired the imagination of Milton, who 
compares his Garden of Eden to that spot, 


. where Abassin Kings their issue guard, 
Mount Amara, though this by some supposed 
True Paradise, under the Ethiop line, 

By Nilus’ head, enclosed with shining rock, 
A whole day’s journey high. 


From this land of plenty and of hateful idleness, the Prince 
and his tutor, Samuel Imlac Johnson, escape by tunnelling 
the mountain, and take with them, in serene contempt of 
possible complications, the Prince’s sister, Nekayah and her 
lady-in-waiting, Pekuah. They wander about the slopes of 
the Abyssinian mountain and the valley of the Nile, seeking 
the secret of happiness, and encountering shepherds, a her- 
mit, and a mad astronomer, all of whom are given rather to 
meditation than adventure. The travellers visit Cairo, and 
are not impressed; they visit the great pyramids and are 
fearfully impressed. Pekuah is so frightened at the thought 
of ghosts that she remains outside, and is kidnapped by 
Arabs. After a sojourn among them, characterized on both 
sides by the utmost punctilio, the lady is restored to her dis- 
tracted mistress, and the wanderings of the little party are 
renewed. These culminate in a visit to the catacombs of 
Egypt, where Dr. Johnson delivers a homily on the soul, 
and, with their minds filled with the thought of mortality — 
and immortality — the pilgrims, wiser and perhaps a little 
sadder, return to the Happy Valley. What would Marion 
Crawford not have made out of such a series of adventures 
as this? 

“Rasselas,” it is clear, is a book which has triumphed 
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over its shortcomings, and achieved immortality in spite of 
a number of defects which, it might seem, would have 
consigned it to oblivion. But it has borne the burden of its 

reposterous “fable” quite as easily as it has survived the 
incredible “Eastern” atmosphere in which the fable is in- 
volved. It has proved its longevity if it has not demonstrated 
its popularity. And yet the most serious of its faults, the one 
which bulked largest in the mind of its contemporaries, re- 
mains to be mentioned — its gloom. 

The book is, its author intimates in the very beginning, an 
attack upon that cheap optimism with which his age — con- 
temporary parallels may be passed unspecified — was 
familiar, and which Voltaire himself attacked in ‘‘ Candide.”’ 
It was therefore read by some as though it were a philosophy 
of pessimism, which it certainly is not. The bluestockings, in 
particular, were outraged by it. Hannah More found it “‘as 
cheerful as the Dead Sea.” Fanny Burney professed herself 
equally charmed and shocked by it. ““O how dreadful,” she 
exclaimed, “how terrible is it to be told by a man of his 
genius and knowledge in so affectingly probable a manner, 
that true, real happiness is ever unattainable in this world!” 
Mrs. Chapone wrote to Elizabeth Carter, within a few weeks 
of the publication of the book, “He ought to be ashamed of 
publishing such an ill-contrived, unfinished, unnatural, and 
uninstructive tale. . . . I think the one maxim one can de- 
duce from the story is that human life is a scene of unmixed 
wretchedness.” Mrs. Chapone, who was unmoved by the 
immediate success of the two little volumes, said, a few 
months later, that she was distressed to hear that Johnson 
was thinking of writing a sequel, was scandalized by the 
picture of family life in the book, and descanted on the 
“poisonous inferences deducible from” it. Well, well, what 
would these ladies have? Certainly not the truth about life! 
That is evidently too unpalatable for them. They speak as 
though it were Johnson who had first instructed us that the 
world is a vale of tears. Are there many in this world who are 
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more successful in the search than Rasselas and Nekayah? 
Was Miss Burney or Miss More or Mrs. Chapone (with all 
her maxims to guide her)? Had none of them read the Book 
of “Ecclesiastes”? Why is “Rasselas” to be thought of as 
poisonous? It is not, in truth, a merry book, but, on the other 
hand, it is not depressing. If it be compared with its great 
French congener, “‘Candide,” the more brilliant book will at 
once appear as the more cynical, too. The French book is the 
gayer, but its final counsel, “‘Travaillons sans raisonner,” is 
if it be examined, counsel of despair. So bees and ants might 
argue, were they endowed with reason. If the choice of life, 
as he called it, foiled the author of “Rasselas,” he at least be- 
lieved in and recommended to his readers a “choice of 
eternity” as being the sole matter of importance. He was 
incapable of illuminating his book with that sprightliness 
which distinguishes Voltaire’s, but his pages are not wanting 
in lambent humor. “The world,” Rasselas remarks to his 
sister, “must be peopled by marriage or peopled without it.” 
“How the world is to be peopled,” returned Nekayah, “is 
not my care and need not be yours.” —I fancy that Vol- 
taire smiled at that. And I fancy that everyone who has ever 
known a professor can smile at the satire on the man of 
learning in the twenty-second chapter, who, “when he had 
spoken, looked round him with a placid air, and enjoyed the 
consciousness of his beneficence.” 

If “Rasselas” does not teach the nature of happiness, if it 
does not sum up the art of living in a series of maxims for 
Mrs. Chapone, it does, nevertheless, give the reader a group 
of persons (all more or less like Samuel Johnson, be it frankly 
admitted) who, though they do not penetrate to the core of the 
mystery, yet contrive to keep a clear eye and a stout heart. 
And this, I take it, is the real significance of the book. We are 
not, in this life, in a state fitted either for the achievement 
or the understanding of happiness, but we may face the mad 
world we live in with sanity and kindliness, with common 
sense and with a ready sympathy. Perhaps if we expect less 
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of life, we shall enjoy it the more. In any case, we must realize 
that there is nothing unique in our dissatisfaction with the 
universe! It may well be that the solution of the enigma 
which so successfully eludes us in this life is reserved for 
another stage of existence. At the close of their adventures, 
the pilgrims emerge from the catacombs with a new sense 
that they are the pilgrims of eternity. “Let us return,” said 
Rasselas, “from this scene of mortality. How gloomy would 
be these mansions of the dead to him who did not know that 
he shall never die; that what now acts shall continue its 
agency, and what now thinks shall think on forever.” One 
might suppose that there were enough of philosophy in that 
conclusion to satisfy even a bluestocking. There was, clearly, 
enough to satisfy the American publisher, who quoted with 
approval Dodsley’s assertion that “no book ever made a 
more just estimate of human life.” 











BLUE HERON 
By MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 


NCE in the evening it was there, 
And at the reedy margin of the lake, 
Its wild blue note against the silver air, 


Flowed out like music, when spent intervals of silence break 


With unclaimed legacies of song — 
A long, long note as night and stars are long. 


The hours blow outward like a chime of bells, but fall 
In shadows not in cadences. 

They wrap the dusk about them for a shawl, 

And where its fringes tangle in the trees, 

The pines reach upward out of silence into speech; 
Into a muffled requiem reach and reach, 

Above a thin, advancing mist, that drops 
Downward in whirling phantom shapes, and stops 
With one protesting shiver, where it yields 

To a long flow, like moonlit water through the fields. 
And then the nearer world becomes a blot, 

And things spring into being that are not. 


Dark wings swirl eerily, and cries 

Out of the unlit silence, rise and rise. 

The wet fern has a sudden poignance, sharp and thin, 
As if hands struck an untuned violin, 

And in chilled water to their knees, 

Huddle the uncomplaining cypresses. 

In one blue note against the darkening air, 

The mystic heron vanished — where? 








HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN 


ROM the time of Shakespeare until the memory of 

men still living, our ancestors, both in Great Britain 

and in English-speaking America, were brought up 

under a system of education through humane letters, 
the finest, as I believe, that any equally large portion of 
mankind has ever enjoyed. The thoughts, language, and 
imagination of the “plain people” were soaked in the Eng- 
lish translation of the Bible, while an educated minority was 
further instructed in the history and literature of Greece and 
Rome. Much of what had been most valuable in the ancient 
Mediterranean world entered the homes and colored the 
lives of our ancestors, not only of Shakespeare and Cromwell 
and Milton and Wordsworth, of Franklin and Washington 
and Lincoln, but of the humbler fellow citizens of those fa- 
mous men. It was a great humanizing process, and it was es- 
sentially historical. But it was an education that never dis- 
sociated history from literature. The Bible and the Classics 
are history and literature in one, so closely intervolved that 
it is impossible to say where history ends and literature 
begins. 

This humane education, which helped to make our an- 
cestors what they once were on both sides of the Atlantic, 
has dwindled down to something very small as compared to 
other influences now brought to bear on the popular mind. 
Physical science has replaced classics as the chief study of 
the educated, while the mind of the “plain people,” that 
used to be soaked in the Bible and very little else, is soaked 
in the voluminous journals, magazines, novels, short stories, 
and the cinema. 
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The physical sciences will continue to flourish, and let us 





be thankful for that. But can we expect to witness another’ 


humanist renascence, another efflorescence of spiritual and 
imaginative life in touch with reason and scholarship? Only, 
I think, in so far as we can, by taking thought, create sub. 
stitutes for what we have lost. 

There are many substitutes possible, and many are being 
attempted. In the realm of academic study the principal 
substitutes for the disappearing classical culture are two. 
First, the teaching of English language and literature, and, 
secondly, the teaching of history. If literature and history 
cannot hold their own, not only in numbers but in quality, 
then the analysis of the spiritual side of man, and the cul. 
tivation of the imaginative powers in alliance with reason 
and good taste will gradually be abandoned. Gresham’s law 
will work on inexorably to its full logical conclusion, and 
bad books will altogether expel good. That process is going 
on fast since the war. With the recent rise in the price of 
printing, good books that cannot command a very large sale 
are not reprinted, or else are never printed at all, while 
“best sellers” of indifferent value hold the field. I keep 
thinking of England — you are the judges how far what | 
write does or does not apply to America also. 

How and where are we to fight these dangers to our com. 
mon heritage? Largely, it is clear, in the universities. They 
must play the leading part in the difficult battle to keep 
alive in our machine-driven society some standard, some 
sense of value in subjects outside the physical sciences. Now, 
the first condition for the survival of the human studies 1s 
that we should not be ashamed of them as such. If the study 
either of literature or of history at the universities is apolo- 
gized for on the ground that they, too, are sciences, like 
chemistry or geology, then they are doomed. If we were to 
devote all our attention to the collection of facts and the 
collating of evidence and to nothing else at all, if we were to 
neglect the imponderabilia, the spiritual and human sides of 
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life because we have no scientific scale to weigh them in (as, 
indeed, we cannot have), we should cease to attract the 
ablest minds of the rising generation into the army of his- 
torians. And history would cease to be read by anyone save 
its special students. If it is only science that is wanted, 
people will turn to physical scientists, who will tell them 
something certain and something useful. The appeal of 
history is different, and its utility is different. It can enthral 
the imagination; that is its appeal. It can educate the mind; 
that is its utility. 

And so with literature which also is something more than 
a bundle of facts about dead languages and dead authors. 
The object of the academic study both of history and of 
literature is to make the dead live, to record the manifold 
adventures of the spirit of man. 

History and literature, if they are going to survive, must 
not be ashamed of their special mission; and they must not 
lose touch one of the other. In the days of our grandfathers 
the classical education of the few and the biblical education 
of the plain people was satisfying to many of the best minds 
of that day, because it kept history and literature in close 
connection. That is why the Bible and the Classics were such 
a great education — not yet satisfactorily replaced. 

Now, in our modern attempts to find substitutes for the 
biblical and classical training, it is equally necessary that 
literature should not lose touch with history, and that history 
should not lose touch with literature. Twenty years ago 
there was more danger in England of their losing touch with 
one another than there is to-day. There is now more appre- 
ciation of the fact that united they stand, divided they fall. 

Those who are responsible for the teaching of English 
language and literature are becoming increasingly aware 
that they cannot teach literature apart from its historical 
background. To be rightly understood, Shelley and Bryon 
are in need of the prelude of the French Revolution and the 
environment of the Holy Alliance. Their poems can no more 
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be studied in vacuo than Milton and Chaucer themselves. 
The great novels of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 







can be only half appreciated by people entirely ignorant of 


the social circumstances of the time which have already be. 
come a part of history. From Homer onwards, the great works 
of literature in every age have been closely connected in 
their origin and spirit with the main religious, political, social, 
and commercial currents of the time that gave birth to each; 
and these must be known to the reader before the literature 
of the past can be fully understood and fully appreciated. 

No, the study of literature cannot get along without his. 
tory. But can history get along without literature? Some 
people think it can. I don’t. 

The history of mankind is a record of the heart, the soul, 
the mind, the customs of man; and these things have in 
civilized ages found their subtlest and noblest record very 
largely in literature. The history of any civilized age of the 
past must therefore include the study of its literature. The 
Fifteenth Idyll of Theocritus will tell you much more about 
Alexandria in its great age than any other document of the 
same length. It supplies information not to be obtained else. 
where about the social life of a Hellenistic city. To under- 
stand the age of Chaucer, the age of Queen Anne, the age of 
Castlereagh, we must study among other things the litera- 
ture of the ages of Chaucer, of Anne, of Castlereagh. I am 
glad to see that historians more and more refer to the novels 
of Smollett, Jane Austen, Dickens, and others of less note, to 
illustrate or to prove points regarding the social conditions 
and atmosphere of bygone ages. 

At the head of the works of fiction that Time has thus 
transformed into historical evidence, stand Homer’s lays. 
In a period of which we know otherwise almost nothing at 
all — far less than we know about the England at the Cor- 
quest — Homer has rendered the daily life and thought of 
those far-off men and women more familiar and intimate to 
us than are the lives of any of our English ancestors prior to 
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the time of Chaucer. Homer gives us a glimpse through the 


> blackest part of the “curtain of old night” into chambers 
© hung with glittering armor and rocky coasts under a burning 
> sun. Even “if the Iliad and Odyssey were all fiction,” says 
- Professor Gilbert Murray in that most imaginative and en- 
' trancing of works of scholarship, “The Rise of the Greek 
5 Epic, 
4 sl learn from them a great deal about early Greek customs, 
_ about practices of war and government, about marriage, land 
' tenure, worship, farming, commerce, and above all, the 
' methods of seafaring. Let anyone read thoughtfully the 
; story which Eumaeus the swineherd tells of his life in the 
' Odyssey and then consider how much history of the life 
_ of the Aegean, about the seventh century B.c. he has learnt 
_ from three pages of poetical fiction.” 


o> «6 


if the Iliad and Odyssey were all fiction we should 


The worst of legal and diplomatic documents, those sturdy 


and reliable fellows, is that they stop short at a certain 
point; the most human aspects of life are, as a rule, outside 
' their ken. But Chaucer and Langland take up the wondrous 
' tale just where the Manor Roll falls silent, and Ben Jonson 
_ where the State Papers end. We value Ben Jonson to-day 
' less for his “‘learned sock” than for such learning as he 
_ shares with Hogarth and Charles Dickens, the things he saw 
and heard in the pothouses and alleys of old London, and 
reproduced with an art that only the author of Falstaff 


could surpass. Beaumont and Fletcher’s “Knight of the 
Burning Pestle” (the Elizabethan “‘revue” which links up 


_ Aristophanes with Gilbert and Sullivan) is “of so airy and 


light a quality” that, considered as historical evidence, 
many will hold it “but a shadow’s shadow.” And yet I think 
ithelps to prove that the old ’prentice life of London once 
contained a spirit of lyrical joy and imagination, not to be 
found in the city life of to-day — an historical proposition 
which if true is of high interest. 

But there is another way in which history is indissolubly 
bound to literature. Our modern conception of the past, as 
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history reveals it to the student, can only be conveyed by 
the student to his fellow men through the medium of litera. 
ture. The historian must write a book, or enable some brother 
historian to write a book —an equally noble function — 
unless he is to carry his learning fruitless to the grave. In this 
the historian differs from the scientist, whose latest discover. 
ies can at once be applied, in war and in peace, to prevent or 
to spread disease, to build or to destroy cities, without the 
medium of literature. But history can only affect mankind 
by improving or by debasing the minds of men. And if the 
student cannot, through the writings of himself or of his 
brother historians, get his ideas and discoveries set before 
an audience of some kind, the only person whose mind will 
be improved by his life’s work will be himself. That is cer. 
tainly something — it may even be a great deal — but | 
submit that it is not enough. History ought to impinge on the 
understanding and imagination of others beside the student 
himself, and for that purpose the only possible medium is 
literature — of which one branch consists in the art of 
history writing. 

That branch of literature can take many forms. Some 
historians who are not usually called literary historians have 
a wonderful power of style. Not only Carlyle, Parkman, and 
Motley but Maitland also were great historical writers, 
great artists — if you like to employ the term. I had very 
much rather read, for sheer pleasure, Professor Vinogra- 
doft’s “Growth of the Manor” than some smooth narrative 
of events with no stuff of the brain in it. 

It is, of course, impossible to distinguish by a clear line 
the content of an historical work from its form of expression. 
The things run into each other. It is only for clearness’ sake 
that I divide the work of the historian up into three parts: 
1. The collection and collation of evidence. This part is, i! 
you like the word, scientific. 2. The interpretation of the 
results of the evidence. 3. The exposition of the results, 
which is, if you like the word, literature. 
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But the interpretation — the part that comes in between 
collecting the evidence and setting out the results for the 
public — the interpretation does not seem to me either 
scientific or literary. It is just intellect, engaged in speculat- 
ing about the past with the aid of a number of facts. 

But where does the collection of evidence end, and the 
interpretation of the facts as shown by the evidence begin? 
To collect the evidence and the facts you must previously 
have arrived at a certain interpretation — otherwise you do 
not know which class of facts you want to collect. And simi- 
larly the problem of interpretation is inextricably blended 
with the problem of exposition. Unless your interpretation 
has given you something of value no skill in exposition will 
avail. And your interpretation, if it has real stuff of the brain 
in it, contains in itself the rudiments of your method of 
exposition. 

Nevertheless there are, roughly speaking, these three parts 
of the historian’s work: collection of the facts (scientific); 
interpretation; exposition (literary). 

It is impossible to give absolutely too much time and 
energy to any one of these. But it is very easy to give rela- 
tively too much time to one of them at the expense of one or 
both of the others. Twenty and thirty years ago exposition, 
or the literary side, was unduly neglected and decried, by 
reaction against a previous state of things. Theoretically at 
least, there is to-day a juster balance. In England historians 
do not any longer regard other historians as outsiders for 
having tried to write history with the modicum of literary 
art that they were able to command. And in America, which 
so recently produced Captain Mahan, and boasts of the 
work of Mr. Rhodes and the late Mr. Thayer and others 
their juniors, it is clear that historians do recognize that they 
have to address the public as well as their brother specialists. 

I notice one thing. There is a public demand for historical 
literature, for the interpretation of the results of historical 
research thrown into a literary form. The public has not the 
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time to read mere collections of facts and interpret them for 
itself. Some people, indeed, still declare that the function of 
the historian is to throw the facts at the head of the public 
and leave people to make their own interpretation. But it 
does not work. The public, even that part of it which we call 
the serious reading public, has not the time to make its own 
interpretation of undigested masses of fact. Readers pass 
by on the other side. But they turn to books like Mr. Wells’s 
“Outline of History” and Mr. Strachey’s essays. Mr. 
Strachey is not a man of deep historical learning, but he is a 
man of letters of the first order, and so there is a large public 
that “wants” whatever he has to say about history. He is 
doing history a great service by connecting her again with 
literature and by interesting the public in her themes. But | 
should be sorry if those who know most about history, those 
who give their whole lives to the study of history, relin- 
quished the interpretation and exposition of history entirely 
to novelists and to literary men who were not primarily 
historians. 

History will always be interpreted by someone — other- 
wise it has no value. It would be as well to say that the re- 
sults of scientific research were not to be applied to practical 
life, as that the results of historians’ research were not to be 
interpreted to the public. 

Nor can we rest wholly contented with the process of 
forcing down the throats of the young at our universities 
those peptonized interpretations of history known as text- 
books. It is a process to some extent unavoidable and laud- 
able. Indeed, only two years ago, for the second time in my 
life, I produced such a peptonized interpretation of a period 
of British history. So as I live in a glass house, I am not 
throwing stones at text-books. They are a necessary i- 
aller. But text-books are liable to lack what is valuable in 
original research on the one side and in literature on the 
other. Text-book education in history is carried much too 
far in the universities of Great Britain, but in some of those 
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' universities we are struggling to improve matters. We recog- 


nize it as evil that the student should be crammed with 
nothing but historical results arrived at by other people — 


' seldom even by the author himself at first hand. The student 
who confines his reading to text-books fails to obtain a 
knowledge of the methods by which those results were ar- 
‘rived at, and is not provoked to ask himself how far the 
' text-book’s generalizations represent the whole truth of the 
complicated and controversial matters in question. The 
' study of physical science in the laboratory is at least free 
- from the onus of educating people in mere results, without a 
} glimpse of the method or a breath of the controversy. 


Nor can the student, with advantage to himself or others, 


be sent straight from the study of summaries and text-books 
to do original research for himself. The passage is too sud- 
" den, the preparation insufficient. Before he is fitted to under- 
take original work himself, before, indeed, he has gained 
_ anything real from history at all as a higher education, he 
' must have his mind trained on the study of the beshe 3 in 


which historical controversies and historical ideas and dis- 


_coveries are set out and argued by the men who are them- 
selves making the discoveries and carrying on the contro- 
' versies — not mere writers of convenient summaries and 
text-books. The student must lay his brain alongside of the 
_ best and most skilled brains that are now, or that were in the 
' past, struggling with the problems of history, and exposing 


their historical deductions in works of high scholarship and 
literature. The student will do little good unless he has come 
across intellect of the first order and watched it tackling 
historical problems and writing historical literature. The 
student should therefore have placed in his hands some at 
least of the great history books, modern, recent, and of past 
times. Anything short of that is not education but cram- 
ming. Professor Bury has done well to make such determined 
efforts to bring students back to Gibbon and to re-examine 
his work in light of later research; the fact that, thanks to 
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Professor Bury and others, they now know some things were 
hidden from Gibbon, does not mean that they have not 
still much to learn by contact with a master mind, an ip. 
comparable scholar, a great stylist. And it is very much 
better to know, like Professor Firth, how far Macaulay was 
right and wrong, than not to know Macaulay at all. leas 
say for myself that the most valuable part of the historical 
training I received at Harrow and at Cambridge Univer. 
sity was being encouraged or compelled to read Macaulay 
and his critics, Carlyle and his critics, Gardiner and his 

critics, Stubbs and his critics, Motley, Maitland, Vino. 
gradoff, Captain Mahan, Taine, Maine, and many other 
minds of that stamp and quality. This is more important 
than even the learning of lists of historical facts — im. 
portant as that is. It is infinitely more important than the 
mere teaching a young researcher how to handle state docu- 
ments and read mediaeval script, which does not take very 
long to do. And for that great majority of historical students 
who are not going on to do original historical work then- 
selves, but who come to history for an education, if they are 
not brought in contact with some at least of the master 
minds of history, past and present, they will not have been 
educated at all in the higher sense. 

Besides reading the great historians, and studying at 
first hand the great historical controversies, the student of 
any period should be brought up on the literature of the age 
that he is studying. I will take examples from English history 
because it is most familiar to me. If he studies the Middle 
Ages, whatever else he reads he should read Chaucer and the 
Border Ballads; if he studies the Tudors he should read the 
Elizabethan plays; if the Stuarts — he should read Claren- 
don and Milton; if the eighteenth century, Smollett, Horace 
Walpole, Burke; if the industrial revolution, Cobbet! 
and the social novelists of the period. And when 4 
generation hence British students study the great war of 
1914-18 as a special period, I hope that Ambassador Page's 
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letters will be one of the set books, because his letters are 
literature. 

[| have mentioned several times already the value of con- 
temporary fiction such as Homer, Chaucer, and the novels 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, as providing evi- 
dence of historical value with regard to the life of the times 
in which the authors lived. Such novels have become his- 
torical by the process of time, but they were not historical 
novels when they were written. I should now like to say a 
word about historical novels proper. They have of course no 
value at all as historical evidence; yet they stand in an im- 
portant relation to history. Historical novels proper are 
works of fiction composed by modern authors in an attempt 
to imagine past ages which the authors themselves never 
saw. I should like to say a word about them and especially 
about the king and father of them all, Sir Walter Scott. 

A hundred years or more ago, Scott by his antiquarian 
lays and novels revolutionized history. Born in 1771 he 
found history, in his boyhood, composed of two elements 
distinctive of eighteenth-century thought: first, the patient 
antiquarianism that was laying the focndations of history 
proper, and secondly, a habit of sententious generalization 
which, though much in advance of the wholly unphilosophic 
historical gossip of preceding ages, missed a number of the 
most important points for want of sympathy and experience. 

“The age of common sense” had forgotten, among other 
things, what a revolutionist or a religious fanatic was really 
like. 

This form of the historical art, with its sound antiquarian- 
ism and its superficial analysis, was already moribund, hav- 
ing reached perfection under the hands of Gibbon. For 
within its narrow limits something like perfection was pos- 
sible to this kind of history, and perfection cannot grow. 
No one could improve on Pope; so poetry stood still for fifty 
years, till Wordsworth gave it “another heart and other 
pulses.” History had not so long to wait. For Scott followed 
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on Gibbon so soon as to leave history no time to dawdle and 
decay, perched on the height where the great master had set 
it. Gibbon had traced in his cold, clear outline, the proces. 
sion of fourteen calamitous centuries, that move past us 
with slow and stately pace, each as like to the one that jt 
follows as are the figures in the frieze of the Parthenon, 
That was how Scott found history; he left it what it has 
been ever since, an eager aspiration, destined to perpetual 
change, doomed to everlasting imperfection, but living, 
complex, broad as humanity itself. To the calm eye of Gib. 
bon mankind remained from the age of the Antonines to the 
age of Rienzi, essentially the same, divided up in each suc. 
ceeding era into a number of formulae — the magistrates, 
the philosophers, the priests, the nobles, the plebeians, the 
Barbarians — each class retaining the same generalized 
character throughout the piece. It was Sir Walter who first 
showed us how not only clothes and weapons, but thought 
and morals vary according to the period, the province, the 
class, the man. To him the pageant of history was more like 
a Walpurgis night than a Parthenon procession. His Shake. 
spearean wealth of imagination and breadth of sympathy, 
furnished with ever fresh material from the mine of his ap- 
tiquarian researches, answered more truly than Gibbon’s 
classicism to the wild variety of nature, forever making and 
breaking new types of men and things. The most famous 
lines of the poetry of Scott’s own era, though I daresay Sir 
Walter thought them sad stuff, begin like an etherealized 
version of his own view of history: 


Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay, 

Like the bubbles on a river, 
Sparkling, bursting, borne away. 


Not only poets but historians who came after Scott 
thought quite differently about the past from those who 
came before him. Macaulay, when he and the century were 
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each twenty-eight years old, wrote an essay on “History” 
now printed in his “Miscellaneous Works.” The young es- 
sayist there sketched out the kind of history which he al- 
ready aspired to write, and actually wrote twenty years 
later. He says: “Sir Walter Scott has used those fragments 
of truth which historians have scornfully thrown behind 
them. But a truly great historian would reclaim those ma- 
terials which the novelist has appropriated.” Now, if you 
will look to see what Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon lack, 
you will see at once how very large are the “fragments of 
truth” that even the greatest historians “threw behind 
them” before Scott taught them better. Everything that is 
intimate, everything that is passionate, everything also that 
is of trivial or daily occurrence, all the color and all the in- 
finite variety of the past. 

“Ivanhoe” is less like the Middle Ages than Kipling’s 
“Puck of Pook’s Hill,” because in Scott’s day less was known 
about the period. But in its day, “Ivanhoe” was the greatest 
single step towards opening out the Middle Ages to modern 
conception; for it was the first attempt to envisage our dis- 
tant ancestors as human beings at all. 

It is not merely the “truly great historian,” but the mid- 
dle-sized and small historians whose sphere has been en- 
larged by the pioneer work and infectious example of Scott. 
But the great ones no doubt profited most. To use Brown- 
ing’s words, Scott “fished the murex up,” so that Carlyle 
outdid Macaulay in “azure feats.” “Both gorged,” but 
Scott himself, we all rejoice to remember, managed to “eat 
turtle” for a while. 

Over and above his influence upon historians proper, 
Scott founded a school of historical novelists who have done 
much and are still doing much to render history interesting 
to the public. They are the light horse of the historical army. 
Thackeray’s “Esmond,” Kingsley’s “Westward Ho,” Ste- 
venson’s eighteenth-century tales, and Kipling’s “Puck of 
Pook’s Hill” are the masterpieces of the art. And much good 
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work has been done by Charlotte Yonge, Charles Reade, 
Edith Wharton, Stanley Weyman, Winston Churchill, author 
of “The Crisis,” and John Buchan, witness his best and 
least popular work: “The Path of the King.” 

In our own day a new branch is being added to historical 
fiction: the modern chronicle drama. Mr. Hardy’s “Dy. 
nasts” and Mr. Drinkwater’s plays are both of them very 
different in many respects from Shakespeare’s chronicle 
plays of English and Roman history. But the only difference 
with which I am now concerned is this, that the interest and 
attraction of Mr. Hardy’s and Mr. Drinkwater’s plays lie 
mainly in their degree of historical truth. Something like the 
real scenes and people of the Napoleonic period are pre- 
sented to us by Mr. Hardy in a poetical dress; something 
like the real Lincoln and Lee are presented in a more realistic 
dress by Mr. Drinkwater. That is why we want to read or 
see their plays. The interest, in short, is mainly historical, 
the imaginative appeal which they make is related to the 
supposed degree of their actual truth to fact. If we thought 
they had no relation to historical truth, we should not 
trouble to read them or see them acted. But Shakespeare’s 
“Henry IV” and “Julius Caesar” would please us only a 
little less if their personages were as fictitious as those of 
“Hamlet.” 

After this excursus on historical fiction, I return to the 
subject of history proper. I have pleaded that history should 
be taught in a recognized relation to literature and not 
merely as a process of hand-feeding the young out of text- 
books on the one hand or the purely scientific examination 
of documents on the other. I have pleaded that students of 
history should be brought up on works of literary value past 
and present. I now enter a further plea that they should, as 
an essential part of their course, be taught to write their 
mother tongue decently and to pay attention to construction 
and arrangement of historical narrative and argument. Every 
educated Frenchman is taught to write French lucidly and 
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well. The advantage to the reader of French history is im- 
mense, though French history is nowadays just as scholarly 
as German, American, or British. Almost all French his- 
tories are readable and interesting because almost all 
Frenchmen have been taught to write. In the land of 
Molitre, and there alone, it is true that all which is not 
verse is prose. In that respect at least Americans and British 
could well take a leaf out of the French book. 

[ am not one of those who undervalue research. It is the 
basis of all history worthy of the name. I am strongly i in 
favor of more provision for research at our universities, and 
more leisure for the lecturers to do original work. 

But when the research is done, what use are you going to 
make of it? It is not an end in itself. 

The use of history is to train the minds of men by a just 
contemplation of the past. History cannot prophesy the 
future; it cannot deduce laws of universal applicability. 
The story of man and the variation of his circumstances 
from age to age and from place to place is too complicated to 
allow of the deduction of such laws. Indeed, the study of 
history has often disproved the universal applicability of 
supposed laws laid down by political or other theorists with 
an insufficient range of observation. History does not pro- 
vide a series of short-cuts for modern statesmen, though it 
may possibly hint that some types of short-cut often lead 
into an ambush. History does not deal in tips or in prophe- 
cies. But it trains the minds of men through the contempla- 
tion of past events. Such is one part of its utility. Another 
part is the high intellectual pleasure that it gives. But that I 
will call its appeal rather than its utility. 

Its appeal is pure intellectual curiosity about the past of 
mankind. Disinterested intellectual curiosity is the life blood 
of real civilization. History is one of its best forms. And at 
bottom, I think, the appeal of history is largely imaginative. 
Our imagination craves to behold our ancestors as they 
really were, going about their daily business and daily 
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pleasure in the past. Carlyle called the antiquarian or his. 
torical researcher “ Dryasdust.” Dryasdust at bottom is a 

et. His most difficult problem is how to express to his 
neighbor the poetry he finds for himself in the muniment 
room. But the main impulse of his own life is the desire to 
feel the reality of life in the past, to be familiar with “the 
chronicle of wasted time” for the sake of “ladies dead and 
lovely knights” — if it were only by discovering the nature 
of the lovely knights’ fees. 

Scott began life as Dryasdust —as an antiquarian — 
because that way he could find most poetry, most romance. 
Carlyle, like every great historian, was his own Dryasdust. 
Indeed, he is really the greatest defender of Dryasdust in the 
whole field of literature. He declared, with a striking exag- 
geration, that the smallest real fact about the past of man 
that Dryasdust could unearth was more poetical than all 
Shelley and more romantic than all Scott. 

“Consider,” he writes, “all that lies in that one word 
Past! What a pathetic, sacred, in every sense poetic, meaning 
is implied in it; a meaning growing ever the clearer, the 
farther we recede in time — the more of that same Past we 
have to look through! History after all is the true poetry. 
And Reality, if rightly interpreted, is grander than Fiction.” 

Intellectually, of course, everyone would always admit 
that the past was real — with the exception of a few meta- 
physicians who might claim to reserve judgment on the 
point. But to admit the truth of the proposition is not always 
to feel it as a living fact. It is the detailed study of history 
that makes us feel that the past was as real as the present; 
that is the attracting pleasure. of this study, which inspires 
us to scorn delights and live laborious days. The world sup- 
poses that we historians are absorbed in the dusty records o! 
the dead; that we can see nothing save — 

The lost-to-light ghosts, grey-mailed, 
As you see the grey river-mist 
Hold shapes on the yonder bank. 
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But to us, as we read, they take form, color, gesture, passion, 
thought. It is only by study that we can see our forerunners, 
remote and recent, in their habits as they lived, intent each 
on the business of a long-vanished day, riding out to do 
homage or to poll a vote; to seize a neighbor’s manor house 
and carry off his ward, or to leave cards on ladies in crino- 
lines. 

And there in the field, generation after generation, is the 
ploughman behind the oxen, the horses, the machine, and 
his wife busy all day in the cottage, waiting for him with her 
daily accumulated budget of evening news. 

Each one, gentle and simple, in his commonest goings 
and comings, was ruled by a complicated and ever-shifting 
fabric of custom and law, society and politics, events at 
home and abroad, some of them little known by him and less 
understood. Our effort is not only to get what few glimpses 
we can of his intimate personality, but to reconstruct the 
whole fabric of each passing age, and see how it affected 
him; to get to know more in some respects than the dweller 
in the past himself knew about the conditions that enveloped 
and controlled his life. ; 

There is nothing that more divides civilized from semi- 
savage man than to be conscious of our forefathers as they 
really were, and bit by bit to reconstruct the mosaic of the 
long-forgotten past. To weigh the stars, or to make ships 
sail below the sea, is not a more astonishing and ennobling 
performance on the part of the human race in these latter 
days, than to know the course of events that had been long 
forgotten, and the true nature of men and women who were 
here before us. 

Truth is the criterion of historical study; but its impelling 
motive is poetic. Its poetry consists in its being true. There 


we find the synthesis of the scientific and literary views of 
history. 











MR. GALSWORTHY AS ARTIST AND 
REFORMER 


By DOROTHY MARTIN 


HE fame of Mr. Galsworthy, which has for long 
been spreading rather than deepening, has now 
been proclaimed and enhanced by the issue of 
what is to be a complete edition of his works.* This 
sign of popular approval seems well-deserved on many 
counts, for although Mr. Galsworthy’s range is restricted 
within the bounds of upper and middle class life in the latter 
part of the Victorian era, the gifts of mentality and ex. 
pression which he brings to bear upon his subject are both 
; apt and varied. He is possessed of a conscience which is, as 
Mr. Shaw has said of his own, the “ genuine pulpit article”: 
it is not therefore surprising, especially in view of the flux ( 
and disintegration of the period upon which he has concer. 
trated, to find him an ardent and inveterate social reformer. | 
He is a man whose naturally penetrating vision has been 
sharpened by legal training; and the analysis of a society s 
sedulous to conceal the real beneath the conventional and 
so little inclined to wear its heart upon its sleeve offers a 
tempting field for the exercise of his insight and powers of 
delineation. But although it is as social reformer and analyst 
that Mr. Galsworthy has written the greater bulk of his 
work and earned his more resounding fame, it is in his rdle 
of imaginative artist that he has been able to build securely 
what would otherwise have been but a time-serving struc- 
i ture. His artistry is, indeed, handicapped by the fact that 
f ‘ he usually sets himself to work to a particular end; and his 
imaginative faculties are often suppressed by his reason as 








*The “Manaton Edition,” published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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though they were irrelevant and valueless; but where imag- 
ination and expressive powers escape from the restrictions 
imposed on them, they work together to achieve a subtle 
and very satisfying kind of literary art. 

The distinction of analyst, reformer, and imaginative 
artist in Mr. Galsworthy would lead us to expect the many 
disconcerting contradictions which occur in his work, but 
in reality these are to a great extent harmonized by his 
anxiety to be logical and atoned for by his endeavor to be 
sincere. And in his case the arbitrary quality of the dis- 
tinction seems justified by the light which it throws on the 
separation of intellectual and emotional advocacy in his 
work and by the illuminating view which it offers of his 
historical development. The fastidious observer in him, 
emotionally but not intellectually overshadowed, is seen in a 
constant effort to escape from the dictates of the aggressive 
social reformer and to work for observation’s sake, while 
from behind these two preoccupied figures there appears, to 
be discerned, however, only in Mr. Galsworthy’s highest 
work, the imaginative artist — the enthusiast neither for 
scientific observation nor for particular causes but for human 
life in its most universal aspects. 

it is natural that in the novels, with their need and 
opportunity for description, Mr. Galsworthy’s analytical 
faculty should produce its best fruits, and it is to the dra- 
matic work that we have to turn in order to find in its freest 
and most obvious form his propagandist intention; here, 
indeed, though the analyst is no doubt responsible for the 
initial inspiration, the reformer is apt to get out of hand and 
even at times to disregard with disastrous results the warn- 
ings of his less impetuous colleague. That Mr. Galsworthy’s 
purpose is doctrinaire is clear from the very beginning of his 
career as playwright. Indeed, the early plays, which at 
first — owing to the inevitable shying of producers — were 
much more widely read than acted, were for long regarded 
as a new and effective form of Fabian tract. 
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The same dramatic procedure has been so often repeated 
by Mr. Galsworthy as to have become stereotyped. Each 
play, after presenting in a starkly realistic manner its “slice 
of life,” suggests some flaw in the institutions of society and 
the consequent need for reform. In his attack he is extremely 
straightforward and logical; there is neither beating about 
the bush nor a lack of hard hitting. Thus in “The Silver 
Box” (1906) and “Justice” (1910) he reveals almost jn 
every phrase the suspicion and scorn with which he regards 
the workings of English criminal law. In “The Silver Box” 
he adopts the device, which he repeats later in “Strife,” of 
showing how the same sin committed by a rich man and by a 
poor one is productive of very different results in punishment 
and suffering. Young Barthwick may take a girl’s handbag 
and purse just to “score her off, th’ cat,” but Jones may not 
take a silver cigarette box from the Barthwicks’ house even 
to emulate that laudable intention. Thus Mr. Galsworthy 
illustrates the fact that there is one law for the rich and 
another for the poor. Legal pressure is, indeed, too often 
heavier on insignificance and poverty than on respectability 
and wealth, but by suppressing Jones’s story in court Mr. 
Galsworthy has considerably weakened a plea which did 
not need this improbable assistance. In “Strife” no such 
undue weighting of the scales in order to make a strong and 
dramatic case is discernible, though perhaps, in view of 
trade-union organization with regard to strikes, the sufferings 
of the strikers, even for the year 1909, are exaggerated. 
In dramatizing this industrial dispute Mr. Galsworthy shows 
how the sufferings might have been avoided and the same 
terms arrived at had the earlier negotiations led to a settle- 
ment. But on either side is a leader of unyielding will, and 
for this the strikers and their wives and children have to 
pay the penalty. Although the disparate sufferings of An- 
thony and Roberts are shown with bitter irony, there 1s 
perhaps a note of hope for the future in the fact that both 
must undergo the same fate and be turned down by their 
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followers for this sin of obstinacy. “The Eldest Son,” in 
which Mr. Galsworthy chooses a somewhat hackneyed 
Victorian theme, discloses the relations of the heir of an 
aristocratic house with his mother’s lady’s-maid. Here, as 
later in ““ The Skin Game,” it is on the mother that all the 
nasty work falls, not because she is more courageous but 
because she is less humane. The conception of woman as a 
creature oscillating between romantic heroine and inhuman 
monster is, it seems, too attractively simple to be altogether 
forgone even by a writer of such undoubted perspicacity as 
Mr. Galsworthy. “‘Windows”’ is a curious little attempt to 
show both the temptations besetting an unmarried mother 
and the preference of an ex-prisoner for affection rather than 
salvation; but here again, like Jones in “The Silver Box,” 
the heroine, though certainly “‘a pathetic little figure,” fails 
to rouse more than a perfunctory and somewhat irritated 
sympathy. Her case shocks the understanding more than it 
touches the heart. 

Some of Mr. Galsworthy’s more recent plays, in develop- 
ing an indictment of the conventions rather than the institu- 
tions of society, have followed a course similar to that of 
his later novels. Thus “The Skin Game,” which in spite of 
its faults is in many ways typical of its author’s later dra- 
matic work, shows the very violent reaction of a county 
family to the “‘modern cut-throat spirit” of a hustling 
manufacturer. Though named a tragi-comedy, this play 
marks Mr. Galsworthy’s lowest descent towards the melo- 
drama which verges on the burlesque. “Loyalties,” on the 
other hand, belongs to Mr. Galsworthy’s best tradition; it 
is interesting in theme and excellent in construction. The 
struggle here is one not of class, but of race. By his nice 
balance of the racial idiosyncrasies of either side, Mr. 
Galsworthy achieves a greater degree of impartiality here 
than is usual in his plays, so that even at the end his thesis 
still remains a matter for debate. In its dependence on the 
art of provoking rather than of directing thought, it is a 
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landmark in his dramatic development. In his latest play, 
“The Forest,” Mr. Galsworthy directs his gaze for once 
beyond the home country and shows the wirepulling of the 
money-lenders which may make or mar colonial enterprise, 
but which, in any case, does not allow more than a scanty 
recompense to the men who risk their lives. 

Thus in his dramas Mr. Galsworthy is apt not only to 
seize every opportunity of driving his lesson home but also 
to commit the graver fault of straining his case in favor of 
the oppressed. He is out to convert his audience and seems 
at times to overlook the fact that the most lasting conversion 
is not that which takes place at the point of the pistol. It 
might well be argued that had Mr. Galsworthy been content 
to throw upon the mind merely a few handfuls of the seeds 
of doubt, these might have proved more fruitful agents of 
persuasion than all his cold shot of conviction. But whether 
he has weakened his propagandist purpose by his straight- 
forward and vigorous attack, whether he has done well to 
alienate not only the votaries of “art for art’s sake” but 
also those who would submit to educative drama of a more 
subtle kind, the fact remains that through the careful 
cultivation of a natural gift he has at least made himself a 
secure master of stagecraft. The plots— for which the 
motto would seem to have been “Complexity without con- 
fusion” — are meticulously and as a rule convincingly 
pieced together; adventitious aids are seldom required, and 
all runs smoothly with the assured hum of well-oiled ma- 
chinery. Although some plays, notably “The Pigeon,’ 
would be none the worse for closer condensation, the pace 
on the whole is happy and even, in line with the best tradi- 
tion of “well-made” realistic drama. Mr. Galsworthy falls 
short in dramatic characterization, which is indeed his 
weakest point. His figures are too unconvincing to arouse 
the sympathy due to their situation and too limited to live 
on in the mind inducing pity and moral resolution long after 
the play has been seen. But if Mr. Galsworthy cannot make 
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his characters live, he can at least make them talk. In 
addition to an extraordinary skill in bending conversation 
in the exact direction which the action requires, he has an 
invaluable knack of providing his characters with catch- 
words not only true to their type but also necessitating tone 
and gesture at least equally true; thus he not only reveals 
his intention to the audience but presents the actors with 
their parts ready-made. 

In the novels the reformative element in Mr. Galsworthy’s 
intention is more commonly implicit than expressed. Less 
trust is put in brilliant advocacy than in subtle irony, and 
although the novels certainly reveal him as an uncom- 
promising critic of social institutions, their appeal both to 
intellect and emotions is less strident and much more 
dignified. Here, as in the plays, satisfaction with current 
morality and an easy acceptance of the established order 
rank as the most deadly of modern sins. With regard to 
British ““cocksureness” Ferrand, the cynical philosophizing 
Frenchman of “The Island Pharisees,’ is made to say, 
“If | were an English preacher my desire would be to prick 
the heart of your complacency.’’ Mr. Galsworthy, preaching 
from both modern pulpits of stage and novel, has certainly 
done his utmost to achieve this end. But apart from the 
propagandist purpose which the novels undoubtedly share 
with the plays, these ample and well-planned works must 
long hold a special place in English literature for their 
elaborate and penetrating study of upper middle-class life 
and manners in the latter part of the Victorian era. Such a 
task might, of course, have been undertaken in the spirit of 
minute photographic realism; but while there is much in 
his art that seems to partake of this quality, Mr. Galsworthy 
has shown a peculiar faculty for suggesting deeper currents 
through a clever portrayal of the delicate sinuosities which 
mark the surface. He is immeasurably helped in his task by 
his intimate first-hand knowledge of the period and even by 
the fact that he has suffered from its deficiencies, for he 
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has always retained his habit of intellectual detachment and 
sincerity. On the other hand, his view is somewhat distorted 
by the fin-de-siécle pessimism which he has found it impos- 
sible to shake off, so that he fails to see some of the larger 
and nobler qualities of his age. The outstanding character. 
istics of this great era of material advancement were, in 
Mr. Galsworthy’s view, as solid as the battleships which 
were its symbols of national power or the houses and furni- 
ture which were its signs of personal aggrandizement. 
Greatest of them all was the sense of property, fostered, on 
the one hand, by an individualism which saw in offspring 
the most practical extension of self and, on the other, by an 
opportunism which, recently freed by the scientists from the 
hampering fetters of religion, had not yet been menaced by 
the pruning-knife of later political theorists and economists. 

Thus in what Mr. Shaw describes as “the godless welter of 
the infidel half-century” with the doctrine of /aissez-faire 
let loose in every department of life, the idol of property 
passed for a useful and very respectable image, not to be 
easily thrown down or lightly depreciated. Beside the current 
standard of value embodied in ownership, there remained of 
course the tacit unquestioning acceptance of many older 
forms and fetishes which tradition still held to be suitable 
and even necessary items in the mental outfit of a gentle- 
man. The heavy crust of sentimentality so often credited 
to this era is shown by Mr. Galsworthy rather as a discreet 
veil spread over things which have already been disposed 
with a very keen eye to their practical issues. Like one of 
those “ornaments” of which the age was so proud it Is 
calculated, in middle-class society at least, to add tone and 
finish but not to deceive. “Morals had changed,” he writes, 
‘“‘manners had changed, men had become monkeys twice- 
removed, God had become Mammon — Mammon so re- 
spectable as to deceive himself. Sixty-four years that fa- 
voured property, and had made the upper middle class; 
buttressed, chiselled, polished it, till it was almost indis- 
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tinguishable 1 in manners, morals, speech, appearance, habit, 
and soul from the nobility. An epoch which had gilded 
individual liberty so that if a man had money, he was free 
in law and fact, and if he had not money he was free in law 
and not in fact. An era which canonised hypocrisy, so that 
to seem to be respectable was to be.” 

Such is the world of combat and competition illumined 
by Mr. Galsworthy. The searchlight of his penetration 
sweeps dispassionately over aristocrat, landlord, professional 
and business man, and the strength and weakness of each 
has in turn to submit to the cold radiance of this relentless 
stare. 

The first novel by which Mr. Galsworthy caught the 
public attention, “The Island Pharisees” (1904), in certain 
ways stands in a class by itself. A more unquestioned sense 
of security among the established classes is shown in it, and 
as yet Mr. Galsworthy does not regard the era as presenting 
a struggle between the old order and the new. Criticism, 
however, is so little absent from it that the book forms an 
admirable starting-place for a study of his point of view. 
Shelton, the hero, is looked upon as a cavilling idiot by his 
own prosperous and self-satisfied world because he cannot 
rest content to ignore the fact that “‘things are not what 
they seem to be.” To him his own set, both materially and 
intellectually, are too much dependent on the past; they are 
living on their capital, and in the process of exhausting it 
they are becoming soft. How much of himself Mr. Gals- 
worthy has put into this figure is a matter of conjecture; but 
his later books do seem to proceed from a nature which like 
Shelton’s belongs to the upper class in taste and habit while 
it is antagonistic to it in thought and morality. The foe 
which Mr. Galsworthy conceives as pitted against the lei- 
sured classes is no mere carping critic within their ranks but 
an alien and practical opponent; industry with its fat money- 
bags and its need and thirst for power is at the gate demand- 
ing admission to the aristocratic preserves. In “The Man of 
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Property” (1906) Mr. Galsworthy commences a minute and 
exhaustive study of the sort of people who, coming of humble 
stock, are destined to thrive amid the Victorian flux, and 
rise to economic and social power. In this book, which is the 
first and was for long the only instalment of the annals of 
the Forsyte family, Mr. Galsworthy shows the acquirement 
of power not as a clamorous fight but as a long steady march, 
in which endurance counts more heavily than valor. The 
type of subject is from the first reflected in his style, which 
is content with quiet effects, does not seek conversational 
brilliance, and seems resolute never to waste its strength, 

This restraint is in marked contrast to a dramatic display 
of too-conscious hostility by which Mr. Galsworthy mar 
the probability of many passages in “‘The Patrician.” Here 
the old order and the new are brought more definitely face 
to face. As in George Eliot’s “Felix Holt,” the struggle 
between the two is portrayed in the political sphere and 
centres round a parliamentary election; the aristocrats are 
shown feverishly furbishing up their ancient armor of 
divine right against the pretensions of the radicals, while 
these comfort themselves and their supporters with eloquent 
and argumentative harangue. In “The Country House" 
Mr. Galsworthy shows the shadow of change spreading even 
over the country-side, where it darkens the happiness and 
prosperity of landlords. Here in addition to a discussion of 
land problems he develops a scathing criticism of game. 
shooting and horse-racing, which he regards as anachronisms 
in an age boasting of progress and calling itself humane. 
The land problem is again paramount in “The Freelands,’ 
where it not only provides the background but also the 
mainspring of the action. “In Chancery,” dealing with the 
period of the second Boer war, shows how that event 
tended both to break up the national complacency and to 
create a more critical patriotism. 

In addition, however, to these more general analyses, the 
novels of Mr. Galsworthy all bring into light some aspect 
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B of the problems surrounding marriage. To him the position 


of married women, both in itself and regarded as a symbol 
of the materialism of the age, is insufferable. He is especially 
concerned with the difficulties which may arise in marriage 
through man’s instinct for possession, and as early as in 
“The Man of Property” he adopts as his theme the case of 
aman who continues to regard his wife as his property even 
though she has ceased to love him. Here he treats the insti- 
tution of marriage from the legal and economic point of 


' view, showing man as master, woman as chattel. Soames 


Forsyte believes that he has generously performed what he 


' conceives to be his share and, for all Irene’s inaccessibility, 
does not mean to forgo his bargain. To his ungenerous 


nature no less than to his unimaginative mind the obvious 
course of action for him to pursue is simply to cling with 
dog-in-the-manger tenacity to legal mastery over what he 
regards as “his property.” In “The Patrician” the difh- 


culty arises from the religious point of view of a man who, 


_ separated from his wife, will not countenance divorce. The 
' action and the suffering of the tale depend on the enforced 
_ celibacy of Audrey Noél with its waste of human affection. 


“The Country House” and “The Dark Flower” present 


' slightly varying aspects of the same problem. In the former, 
_ Mr. Galsworthy, deliberately perhaps, chooses a heroine 
_ who seems rather undeserving of effort on her behalf. As in 
| the plays, the underlying suggestion would seem to be that 
_ these weaker characters are unworthy of liberty only through 


the lifelong lack of it. In his rendering of these situations 


_ Mr. Galsworthy does not forget his propagandist purpose, 
_ but indicates more or less directly the necessity for a change 
_ both in the law and the social conventions that enchain the 
_ freedom of married women. As “The Country House” and 
“In Chancery” point out, divorce on rationally easy 


grounds without the scandal and public laundering asso- 
ciated at present with such proceedings, would at least give 


the results of an unhappy marriage their term and not 
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perpetuate them in the name of sanctity and propriety. The 
disenchantment with which Mr. Galsworthy, ignoring any 
hope of solution through human reason and kindliness, turns 
at @nce to the law is characteristic of his outlook; his hopes 
are not, he would say, built on the sands of human nature, 
which “under its changing pretensions and clothes, is and 
ever will be very much of a Forsyte.” In their pessimistic 
realism, though not in their restraint, there is something 
essentially Hogarthian in Mr. Galsworthy’s pictures of 
marriage; not least so perhaps in “To Let,” which suggests 
that the impartial observer can only view the institution 
with disillusioned cynicism. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s work has been much criticised for the 
uniform level of its pessimism. The sad, hopeless atmosphere 
seems to be freshened only by a tang as of decaying autumn 
leaves. While he has, like George Meredith but in his own 
way, illustrated society’s chastisement of pretentiousness, 
crudity, and dulness, he has none of the boisterous, hearten- 
ing quality, as of strong mountain air, by which Meredith 
whets the appetite for life, even when he is most vehemently 
critical. And while his works, like Mr. Hardy’s, dwell on the 
trials and misadventures which befall man, they do not 
leave behind, like “Tess of the d’Urbervilles” and “The 
Return of the Native,” a sense of the ultimate grandeur of 
human nature in the face of destiny’s relentless thunder- 
bolts. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s characters are afflicted with a strange 
passivity when confronted with events and conditions 
which they hate. They have no gift for curing their 
misfortunes with laughter, nor, on the other hand, for the 
active rebellion which breeds tragedy. Escape is their only 
weapon, and it is a humiliating experience to watch the 
speed with which they instinctively run to cover. The motive 
power even of the most rebellious is sapped by a philosophy 
of detachment which cancels the dictates of mind and heart. 
There is perhaps over much of the town in Mr. Galsworthy; 
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he lacks elemental vigor. Life’s difficulties are too much with 
him; often he cannot see the wood for the trees. Nevertheless, 
there are times throughout his work when the gusto of life 
seizes him and carries him away from the dry bones of 
contention to a world where values are spiritual as well as 
material and where the people not only climb the stairways 
of social advancement but also move with no uncertain feet 
towards the heights of ecstasy. Luscious scraps of appre- 
ciative description are scattered through his work like oases 
of joy; for to Mr. Galsworthy the pleasure of exercising a 
fine, discriminating taste is very real and deep. He pauses 
innumerable times, above all in the novels, to savor things 
which have brought him delight — houses, gardens, pictures, 
clothes and subtle scents, elegant and well-appointed dinner 
tables, rare and exquisite wines. And on his way through 
what he has himself called “the salt waters” of the Forsyte 
Saga he has found need for even longer rest and refreshment. 
In the “Indian Summer of a Forsyte” and ‘‘Awakening”’ 
he deserts the dusty plains where the battle of life is going 
forward and retires to a garden. Old Jolyon, the finest and 
perhaps the least typical of the Forsytes, is a little surprised 
to find at the age of eighty-four how much there is in life 
beyond Board meetings and the Stock Exchange: 

“Every one of these calm, bright, lengthening days, with 
Holly’s hand in his, and the dog Balthasar in front looking 
studiously for what he never found, he would stroll, watching 
the roses open, fruit budding on the walls, sunlight brighten- 
ing the oak-leaves, and saplings in the coppice, watching the 
water-lily leaves unfold and glisten, and the silvery young 
corn of the one wheatfield; listening to the starlings and 
skylarks, and the Alderney cows chewing the cud, flicking 
slow their tufted tails; and every one of these fine days he 
ached a little from sheer love of it all, feeling perhaps, deep 
down, that he had not very much longer to enjoy it... . 
With the years his dislike of humbug had increased; the 
orthodoxy he had worn in the ’sixties, as he had worn side- 
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whiskers out of sheer exuberance, had long dropped off, 
leaving him reverent before three things alone — beauty, 
upright conduct, and the sense of property; and the greatest 
of these now was beauty. He had always had wide interests 
and, indeed, could still read The Times, but he was liable at 
any moment to put it down if he heard a blackbird sing.” 

“Awakening,” an idyll of youth, is less serenely beau. 
tiful. The strength and majesty of Old Jolyon are gone; and 
the ethereal mistiness of Irene suffers somewhat in the more 
human light of her motherhood. 

The figure of Irene, which Mr. Galsworthy has in the 
preface to ‘The Forsyte Saga” described as “a concretion 
of disturbing Beauty impinging on a possessive world,”’ 
holds a peculiar place in his work. It is his furthest escape 
from the real, the altar at which he worships all that defies 
the security of a material world. Irene is compounded of 
elements of impossible rarity and flits through the pages of 
the Saga like some beautiful pale moth, an illusive phantom 
of the ideal. She is beauty and passion in the abstract, less a 
woman than a myth. On her figure Mr. Galsworthy seems to 
have lavished even greater care than on his study, full of 
exquisite, precise, and loving workmanship, of Soames him- 
self. Yet the portrait of the latter, and the manner in which 
Mr. Galsworthy, though adjusting the scales of judgment 
to an almost perfect balance, nevertheless weans our sym- 
pathy completely from Irene and gives it to Soames, repre- 
sent undoubtedly his finest achievements and his best claim 
to a place among the greater imaginative novelists. “Pity 
Soames,” he seems to say, “for Irene, poor thing, in spite 
of circumstances is often happy, but Soames has all his 
life been a victim to the mean, sterile nature within him 
which knows neither sympathy, nor generosity, nor en- 
thusiasm, nor love. If he fails to enlist your regard, do not 
let him win from you only what he won from Irene, scorn 
and loathing; consider at least his loneliness and suffering; 


pity him.” 
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Thus amid the gloom of “The Forsyte Saga” it is, strangely 
enough, the figure of Soames that stands out, not less dark 
than the rest, but much more real and significant. Less the 
plaything of chance than they, Soames attains much greater 
dignity. He moves on a different plane, obeying throughout 
the book not circumstance but the dictates of his own nature. 
And if these interior commands spring from possessive 
instincts and the craving for security, they are at the same 
time a betrayal of some obscure, thwarted idealism in him 
which never “gets away” but which makes him, neverthe- 
less, realize and long for “‘the beauty and the loving in the 
world.”’ His failure to win these is not the result of insufh- 
cient determination but of misconception about the elements, 
and lack of the means, of success. Ignorant of the gate 
leading through devotion and sacrifice to the things which 
he desires, he spends his life in vain hammering at a wall 
which will never yield. But failure does not make his hunger 
for love and beauty less keen, nor does the dogged nature 
which has driven him to ruthless methods render him 
exempt from suffering when failure comes. Soames, isolated 
from human understanding and sympathy, too unimagina- 
tive to go under, suffers no less because he suffers dumbly, 
and it is through this silent agony that he gradually attains 
some real degree of nobility and grandeur; until at the end 
with every thought and action still tuned to the same 
interior inevitability, he moves tragically forward to his 
doom of empty-handed maturity and age. Through this 
figure Mr. Galsworthy has redeemed his characters from the 
zigzag wayfarings of chance to the steady march of conscious 
purpose, and added enormously to the respect which we 
must feel for his art — for here he employs it not only to 
recommend a cause or to crystallize a transient phase of 
social development, but to illustrate a permanent and funda- 
mental aspect of all human life and endeavor. 











IN A RUSSIAN VILLAGE 
By MAURICE G. HINDUS 


N Sunday the sun rose bright and early over our 
village—a small hamlet in Central Russia, to 
which I had just returned after many years’ ab. 
sence in America. The night before it had rained 

but not heavily, so that there was little mud in the street, 
except in the hollows which never dried out. The cows and 
pigs and sheep had already been driven to pasture, and all 
was now quiet — all but the dogs, who had not yet become 
reconciled to my presence. Not a house did I pass but they 
dashed after me as on the first day of my arrival, murder in 
their eyes and teeth. 

Several peasants from our own and from neighboring 
villages drove by leisurely, their little carts filled with straw 
and in front of them a sack or two of something, rye doubt- 
less, which they were taking to town to exchange for things 
they needed. By 1920 rye had become the money of our 
peasants — everything they bought, everything they sold, 
the taxes they paid, the dowries they gave their daughters 
— everything was computed in terms of rye. They had lost 
faith in the new million and billion ruble notes of the Bol- 
shevik government. 

I walked back and forth in our one street several times, 
and to my amazement I saw scarcely anyone going to church 
— not a single young person, boy or girl. What had become 
of our once pious, prayer-loving muzhik? In my boyhood 
days before I had gone to America, he rushed to church every 
Sunday. Neither rain nor blizzard stopped him. And hardly 
a spring but one or more persons would start on a long pil- 
grimage to the Pechorsky Lavra in Kiev or to some other 
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\ famous monastery. Once, I remember, the archbishop of the 
| province was to pass through our village, and for weeks pre- 
ceding his visit our peasants were in a state of feverish agita- 
tion preparing for his reception, baking fresh bread, obtaining 
fresh salt, the whitest possible, scrubbing the tables on which 
to carry out the salt and bread, washing the linen cloth with 
which to cover the table, and sewing new clothes for the 
babies that the “holy one” was to bless by touching them 


: 





“ with his hands, so as to render them immune from plague and 
tb. Bill luck. 

= And now these same muzhiks were not even going to 
at. church. Have they lost faith, I thought, in the priest, in the 
al church, in God? Have they turned dezbozbniks (atheists), 


all followers of the antichrist whom they held to blame for all 
evils and misfortunes in the world, and of whose wicked deeds 
they told many harrowing tales? I had heard that since the 


me 


1e\ a ° e ° ° 

inn war religion had collapsed in Russia, even in the villages. 
Peasants themselves had told me that. Was it really true? 

ne Anton came out to meet me — an old friend, nicknamed 


aw the Rabbit.” What an enormous moustache he had grown, 
bt. § and how it hung like a muzzle over his mouth! He was bare- 
we footed and bareheaded, in linen trousers, with a short sheep- 
pool skin coat, ripped in places and showing lumps of yellowish 
sq, |) Wool. His soft blond hair had hardly thinned in the years I 
ers) had been away and was only slightly gray at the roots in the 
lost. | centre of the head. A multitude of little lines had formed 
30). | under his eyes, which had not, however, lost their one-time 
mischievous sparkle, and his face retained its old glow. He 
nes, | drew out of his pocket a handful of pumpkin seeds and offered 
rch |) them to me. Pumpkin seeds — the candy and popcorn of the 
me |) Russian peasant. How like former times it seemed, when I 
ood | made the rounds of kindly neighbors in search of the precious 
ery |, Seeds, which I always stored in the bosom of my blouse. 

ily |} We went into his house. Although he was perhaps the rich- 
pil- est man in the village (Soviet officials called him koulack, 
ther | literally a fist, to designate the person who has much and 
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holds all tight in his own hand), his manner of living seemed 
scarcely superior to that of the average peasant. Hen; 
strutted about the floor; in the corner under the sleeping 
platform lay a little brown pig stretched out at full length 
and snoring hoarsely; the rough board floor was crusted with 
mud, and littered with potato skins and bits of dirt and 
manure tracked in from the outside. 

“Tell me, Anton,” I asked, after we had exchanged some 
personal remarks interspersed with reminiscences of old 
days, “why are not our people going to church to-day?” 

From the other end of the room came a shrill voice. It was 
Anton’s wife, who had just come in unheard with an armful 
of wood, which she dropped with a loud clap on the floor by 
the oven. , 

“They’ve become wicked, that’s why they’ve ceased going 
to church,” she burst out wrathfully. 

“Ekh, aba [old woman], don’t talk nonsense,” Anton re- 
buked her. “‘ People work hard, feel tired, sleep late and —” 

She interrupted him with a loud grunt of disapproval. She 
was a big muscular woman with a bony face and thick, 
cracked lips. 

“You ought to be ashamed to lie like that,” she shouted 
gruffly advancing towards us. “Didn’t people work as hard 
in former times? Yet they seldom missed a Sunday in 
church, and then only when they were sick or went to town.” 

Anton turned away his face with a grimace of disgust. 

“It is not the truth I am telling you?” she continued ina 
raucous high-pitched voice, staring Anton straight in the 


eyes. Her big hands, red and chapped and spotted with dirt, 


with long black finger-nails, were defiantly clenched on™ 


her breast. “Why, the other day I was in the market-place 
in town, and I heard a muzhik say that we ought to tear up 
our ikons and throw them out on the manure heaps. May the 
Unclean One tear his heart out of him!” 

From the top of the oven came a loud boyish titter. It was 
Anton’s young son, who was lying there sick with a cold. 
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“Quiet, you little beast,” Anton scolded, and turning to 
his wife, he said sharply, “If you are such a pious soul, why 
don’t you go to church yourself?” 

“Because I am no better than the rest of you,” she re- 
rorted. “We are all wicked. That’s why we are getting so 
much rain and our crops are rotting, and that’s why prices 
are so high and we go barefooted and in rags. And wait, if 
we don’t change soon, we’ll have famine yet, like what they 
had in Samara, where people ate each other, and we’ll have 
typhoid again, like what we had two years ago, and the small- 
pox and cholera and other plagues. Wait, you devilish sin- 
ners. God sees and hears everything, and he’ll avenge our 
wickedness.” 

The boy giggled again. Anton yelled at him once more, and 
turning to me, he laughed as if amused. 

“The devil knows where he’s learned it all. A regular 
tomsomoletz [young communist]. He is not thirteen yet, and 
he says there is no God.” 

“Of course there is not,” the boy broke in triumphantly. 
“If there is, why don’t he strike me dumb when I call him 
names?” 

Anton chuckled. 

“Hear him, hear him. He is all the time like that.”’ 

“And you think it is funny,” his wife shouted, “it amuses 
you.” Then turning round, she snatched a big stick and 
rushed towards the boy. 

“If you say another word, you bastard-atheist,” she 
shrieked, “I'll break every bone in your body with this stick 
— you ugly cholera.” 

The boy shrank into a corner behind the chimney, drew an 
old sheep-skin coat over his head and tittered spasmodically. 

The door opened and in came a tall man with the blackest 
beard I had ever seen. He shook hands with us, and asked if I 
recognized him. There was something distinctive and dig- 
nified about his bearing, his speech, and even the cut of his 
beard, which was trimmed round and fluffed out in a bulge 
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in the centre, resembling an earthen pot that the peasants 
use. He had gray eyes, very large and luminous, and beautiful 
white teeth, and there was a pleasant mellowness in his voice, 
“And I was your teacher once,” he remarked. 

Before I had a chance to make a guess at his identity the 
boy on the oven yelled out his name. 

So this was Yeship of the family nicknamed “Potato”! 
He had once been a very studious youth, read books, delved 
in algebra; knew by heart the names of the capitals of Tur. 
key, Bulgaria, Germany; knew what caused rains and light. 
nings; and did not believe in ghosts. How old his beard made 
him look! 

We went to his house, which he had only recently built, 
the finest in the village, the only one with a separate bed. 
room, with two beds and a few chairs. He had made his own 
furniture with the help of his boys. But the thing he was 
most proud of, was his young orchard. I must see that, and 
tell him how it compared with the orchards of American 
peasants. 

As we entered the orchard, I saw two women sitting on the 
grass under an old elm. One with her hair undone had her 
head on the lap of the other, and this woman was engaged in 
the ancient and widespread peasant pastime of hunting with 
a fine-tooth comb in her companion’s hair for lice. Yeship 
took no notice of them and at once plunged into an ecstatic 
recital of the history of his orchard, how he had obtained the 
trees, set them out, cared for them, trimmed and sprayed 
them, and spaded and hoed the ground about them. Here 
were apples and pears, yonder cherries, plums, the best 
kinds grown in Russia, and one pear tree— Amerikanka — 
of American origin, growing large sweet juicy pears, al 
white without the faintest trace of a flush on the outside. 
Had I ever seen such pears in America? 

I asked him where he learned so much about pet. pi 
Oh, he didn’t know, the ideas just came to him, and then al 
of a sudden the light faded from his eyes, and he said sadly: 
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“Do you know, I may have to cut it all down soon?” 

[| stared at him. It seemed such an imbecile remark. 

“You see, they consider me in the vo/ost Soviet a bourzhui, 
and I have been told that they are planning to lay a special 
tax on this orchard, twenty gold rubles. Think of it, twenty 
gold rubles, when I have not yet realized a copeck on it, 
and don’t expect to in several years. That’s what our Russia 
is coming to, old friend. A man cannot even work his head 
off to improve himself a little without being called a dourzhui 
or a koulack and burdened with taxes that break his back. 
You have seen the kind of fruit trees our peasants here have, 
stumpy, gnarled, diseased. This orchard might serve as a 
model to them, and I’d be glad to share my knowledge with 
any of my neighbors, and help them grow an orchard like 
this or even a better one. But if they are going to put a knife 
to my throat, well, I'll put an ax to every tree, by Jove, 
[I will, and then let them come and collect taxes from 
the stumps.” 

His eyes shone with wrathful defiance and determination. 

We returned to the house. His younger son was there, a lad 
of about seventeen, in freshly polished boots, wearing a black 
blouse with a shiny belt at the waist. He was one of the very 
few effeminate boys I have met in a Russian village. He 
talked with a lisp and blushed easily, especially when he 
laughed. He asked if I liked music and dancing, and if I 
would come to their afternoon dance. The boys and girls 
_ wanted me to, and perhaps | would be willing to show them 
_ how young people danced in America? Would I, please? Did 
they dance a polka in America and a quadrille and a krokov- 
yak and a jig? And did they play an accordion there at 
dances or weddings? And what sort of girls were there in 
America? Were they as pretty as peasant girls, and did they 
_ braid their hair, and wear shawls or caps on their heads, and 
_ could they sing well? Ah, American girls cut their hair? In- 
_ deed? Whew! He would not like such girls, nor would any 
_ of the other boys in the village. Woe to a peasant girl who 
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dared bob her locks! None of the boys would ever speak to 
her, except to make fun of her. 

Our conversation was interrupted by a little man with a 
tangled beard that zigzagged to a sharp point. He was bare- 
footed and in a ragged coat. He came to invite me to a 
neighboring yard where a group of peasants had gathered 
and wished me to come and talk to them. When we entered 
the yard, the peasants, who were sitting on a pile of timber 
several feet high, rose, tipped their hats, shook hands, and 
sat down again. Would I tell them something of America? 
Did they have a Soviet government there, too, and did the 
people like it? No? They had a President in America? And 
what was a President, and who was he, a proleégarian or a 
bourzhui? And were salt and kerosene high-priced there? 
How many poods of rye, for example, would buy a pood of 
either? Eh, if I’d only brought with me a dozen loads of 
American salt and kerosene! How grateful they’d have been 
to me! 

“IT suppose though that you have a pretty good govern- 
ment in America and people live well under it,” remarked the 
little man who had called for me at my former teacher's 
home. 

“What a silly question you are asking,” snapped out an 
old hunchback, with a straw hat the top of which was out. 
He was leaning on a big knotty staff, puffing at a cigarette 
that was rolled in a piece of newspaper. “Would our boys 
who have gone to America, remain there if people didn’t live 
well in that country?” 

“That’s the truth, all right, there is no gainsaying that.” 

“At any rate, they live better than we do — they send 
parcels to us and not we to them.” 

“Not all of them, though. Some of them have forgotten 
they have ever lived in our poor Russia. They’ve forgotten 
their fathers, mothers, wives, and children. They never send 
anything to them, not even a letter — too busy enjoying 
themselves ever to give a thought to us unfortunates here.” 
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Now, since the day of my arrival in the village I had been 
hoping for an opportunity to hear the peasants express them- 
selves in a body on their present condition. I had talked to 
individuals, many of them, men and women. But their 
opinions, I felt, might be colored by personal grievances and 
deprivations. In a crowd, I thought, men were likely to be 
more objective and more cautious in their remarks, for fear 
that someone would dispute their words or point out the 
personal bias back of them. The moment for my long-sought 
opportunity had now come. A crowd of peasants had by this 
time assembled around us and it was continually being 
augmented by a stream of new arrivals. By way of starting 
the discussion, I remarked rather casually: 

“Well things are not so very bad in Russia now.” 

At my right stood a big man, stolid and taciturn. Strangely 
enough, he wore a tall silk hat, which was in comic contrast 
to the tattered coat with big holes showing patches of a dirty 
shirt. A relative of his who had been a prisoner of war in 
Germany, had brought this hat for him. He stood erect, 
immovable, hands tucked inside coat sleeves, eyes almost 
concealed by heavy brows hung over them, an impressive, 
tragic, and ominous figure. 

“Russia is perishing,” he drawled out dolefully, “ perish- 
ing, I say.” 

“Perishing, indeed,” repeated another man. “Great, very 
great, dear countryman, is the misfortune that has befallen 
us, and there is no way out of it for us poor muzhiks. When 
we have anything to sell, we get nothing for it, we practically 
give it away, be it rye, eggs, butter, a calf, or a cow; and 
when we have to buy anything then, brother, they strip the 
hide off our bodies and pump the blood out of our hearts. 
Who ever heard of forty poods of rye for a pair of boots? 
Aman with only one dessiatin of land like me never harvests 
that much in a single crop.” 

“Why talk about boots?” said another. “To the devil with 
boots. We can wear lapti, which we can make ourselves, or go 
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barefooted, as many of us are now doing. That’s no evil. \W- 
are used to that. And we don’t need city clothes, either. Our 
babui [old women] can make their own linen and sew it up 
into shirts and trousers for us. And we can go without kero. 
sene, too. Nichevo [no matter]. In summer we go to bed early 
anyway and in winter, well, we can light our houses with 
faggots as in old, old days. And as for food, it is hard for a 
muzhik to be deprived of herring. But we can stand it, 
Nichevo, we can live without herring and without sugar and 
without cakes. But salt, I say, how can we live without salt? 
How can our women bake bread, and how can we eat pota- 
toes without salt, and think, ten poods of rye for one pood of 
salt, when before the war it was only one pood of rye. And 
grease for the wagon we must have, too, else our wagons will 
break. They are badly worn as it is, for none of us have been 
able to buy new ones since the beginning of the war. Yes, and 
nails? How can we repair broken tools without nails and 
without new iron? But prices are so high we can buy nothing, 
neither salt, nor grease, nor nails, nor iron, nothing, nothing. 

“Things were bad enough in the old days. But somehow we 
could afford to buy salt and grease and kerosene and herring, 
too, and once in a while even a loaf of white bread, aye, and 
a few ginger cakes. And if a fellow’s horse died, he died. The 
devil with him! You dragged him to the woods, skinned him 
there, and left his carcass for wolves and dogs to fight over. 
You went home and began to search for means to buy a new 
horse. In your spare time you hired out to some landlord or 
somewhere as a lumberman, and you saved your earnings. 
You did not buy the pair of boots you were going to get for 
Christmas or Easter. You wore /ap/i instead. You borrowed 
money from someone. You always could, if you were honest 
and industrious. Nichevo, somehow you managed to scrape 
together enough for another horse. But now, brother, ekh 
if your horse dies, then you, too, might as well die.” 

“Right, right,” a chorus of voices muttered and the dis- 
cussion went on. 
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“There is no hope for our brother now. By Jove, there is 
not —he might as well hang a stone round his neck and 
plunge into the river.” 

“There is no way to earn an extra copeck any more.” 

“Indeed not. No more landlords and no more lumbermen.”’ 

“They have driven them away, all those who gave us a 
chance to earn an extra copeck.” 

“Haw, haw, haw, what they have promised us!” 

“Machinery, ‘lectricity, new homes, schools, everything!” 

“And land.” 

“Land, land, land! Haw, haw, haw!” 

“Defeat the counter-revolutionaries, they said, and you'll 
get everything!” 

“A plague they’ve given us.” 

“Not one but half a dozen.” 

“Now if we want a load of wood, we have to travel forty, 
fifty versts and pay for every rotten stick we pick up.” 

“If they’d at least divide the Polish landlord’s estate. To 
the devil with their machinery and ’lectricity. It is the land 


that we want, and they have turned it into a sovkbos [gov- 
ernment farm].” 


“Who in damnation wants a sovkbos?”’ 


“Who? Aye, those lazy loafers who are running it.” 
“Lazy and nasty.” 


ae 


Nastier than the old landlord. Then if your horse got 
into a hayfield and you were poor, you could go to the land- 
lord and promise never to allow your horse to wander into his 
held again and beg him to release it free, and often he did, 
and you kissed his hand and rode home on your horse. And 
now, brother, if these scoundrels on the sovkbos see your 
horse with one foot on their land, they fine you five poods of 
rye, 

“ Aye, and ten.” 

“Or else three days’ labor.” 

“And five, too.” 


“Five plagues upon them, the ugly beasts.” 





a 
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“And the taxes they squeeze out of us — for everything.” 

“Soon they’ll be taxing every drop of rain that falls on our 
land.” 

“And every breath of air we breathe.” 

“Aye, and every beetle that buzzes by our ears.” 

“Russia will perish!” 

“She is perishing now, perishing.” 

“Perishing, perishing.” 

And then from the outer edge of the crowd there rose a 
voice, loud, impassioned. 

“Not only will Russia perish,” it said, “but having such 
dark-minded people as you are she ought to perish, and if] 
were a God, I'd send a fire upon her right now and turn her 
to ashes. Aye, indeed, I would.” 

The speaker pressed forward, a little man, stocky, not 
over thirty years of age, with flashing blue eyes, gleaming 
white teeth, and a wisp of a sandy moustache stuck to his 
upper lip. Nikifor was his name. He was chairman of the 
village Soviet, and his eyes flamed with wrath. 

“You are always complaining, always whining about 
something or other,” he went on. “Now you are kicking 
about taxes. You don’t want the Soviets to be collecting 
anything from you. I suppose you’d want them to hand you 
a stuffed roast pig for breakfast every morning. Here 1s 2 
man from America, a native son of our village — ask him 
whether peasants pay taxes in America.” 

“If they do,” interrupted an angry voice somewhere 
from the top of the pile of timber, “they get something in 
return. And what do we get?” 

“A cholera we get.” 

“Aye, not one but a dozen choleras, a fresh one every 
month.” 

“They’ve promised us a schoolhouse, and where is it!” 

“Yes, where is it?” 

“Our children run about the street all winter and are 
growing wild.” 
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“What is it you demand?” yelled Nikifor. ““You dare 
ask that? You? Have not the Soviets offered you the private 
residence of the landlord from K * 

“Yes,” interrupted someone, “‘and they have offered us 
castles loaded with gold, if we’d go and get them — on the 
moon.” 

Nikifor threw a meaning look at me, shook his head in 
anger and disgust. 

“Hear them, hear them talk,” he said. “Ekh, you hope- 
less creatures, you dark-minded unreasoning brutes! K 
is only fifteen versts from here, and if you’d all get together 
you could move that magnificent home of the former land- 
lord to our village in less than a week, and then you’d have 
one of the finest schoolhouses in all Russia. And why haven’t 
you done it? Why haven’t you?” 

' “And why should we, I ask?” demanded the little hunch- 
back. 

“Yes, why should we?” a chorus of angry voices chimed 
in. 

“Don’t they bleed us enough with their taxes, taking all 
but the very bread we need for our bodies away from us, and 
in return can’t they even move a schoolhouse to our village? 
They want us to do it, when we have to work day and night 
to save our crops from rotting in the fields. Haw, haw, haw, 
what sharpers!” 

“But you can’t expect the Soviets to do everything at 
once,” flared Nikifor, “‘after those years and years of war 
and destruction. They are offering you a schoolhouse as good 
as any you'll find anywhere in the world, if you’ll only take 
the trouble to move it to the right place. And what of that 
bathhouse?” Nikifor turned to me again — “I am not de- 
tending the Soviets. I have as much patience with their 
blunders as my neighbors. But, listen. When the Red army 
was here, the soldiers rigged up a bathhouse, and when they 
were ready to leave they offered us the kettles and all the 
other equipment, if we’d build a real bathhouse for the com- 
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munity. We called meeting after meeting and at last agreed 
to accept the offer. Meanwhile the Red soldiers allowed us to 
use their bathhouse on certain days of the week. The women 
were scared to go near the place. They had never been in. 
side a bathhouse in all their lives. They thought there were 
devils inside, who might choke them. Only a few of the men 
nerved themselves to go, four of them, I believe, and one 
caught cold, and then the rumor spread that a bathhouse 
was a dangerous place and the entire project was dropped. 
That’s the kind of stupid and ignorant creatures these 
muzhiks are.” 

Several peasants burst into laughter. 

“To the devil with the bathhouse,” remarked one of them. 
“Tt is land we want. We can live without a bathhouse, but 
how can we live without land, and why don’t they divide 
the landlord’s estate as they promised?” 

‘Do you suppose the land will jump up to the sky?” Niki- 
for shot back. “Haven’t you seen how the other estates all 
around here have been given away to peasants? Have pa- 
tience, our turn will come yet.” 

“Patience you say?” thundered a rasping voice. The 
speaker was Nikifor’s own brother. He jumped to his feet 
and waved his arms violently as though ready to strike 
someone. “To the devil with your patience. When we are 
carried to our graves, you'll still be shouting ‘patience.’ 
Some of us have not many more years to live. We have not 
got time to be patient much longer.” 

The speech struck a responsive chord in the crowd, and 
several other men jumped to their feet, waved their hands 
violently and shouted at the top of their voices. They de- 
nounced and cursed and swore at the Soviets and at Nikifor 
and shook their clenched fists at him. I thought they would 
come to blows, and asked several of the more excited muz- 
hiks to calm down. But to no avail; pandemonium broke 
loose, the flood of wrath that had risen within them had to 
have its outlet. 
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Nikifor’s face flamed. His hat dropped to the ground, the 
collar of his shirt burst open, sweat shone in big drops on his 
forehead and under his blazing eyes. He, too, was waving 
his arms and shouting. He was no Bolshevist, but he was 
loyal to the Soviets, and it hurt him to hear our peasants de- 
nounce them so flagrantly, especially in my presence, in the 
presence of an American journalist. When the hubbub had 
simmered down, he was still shouting, his voice trailing off 
now into a squeak and now into a whisper. 

“You never can get it through your dark heads what has 
taken place in this land of ours. Tell me, what were the 
plagued Poles doing, when they were here? Were they cul- 
tiv es your gardens, tilling your lands? And what were 
they doing when they were retreating? Were they sprinkling 
our roads with silver and gold? Have you forgotten how they 
stole our horses, our cows, our pigs, our grain, how they 
blew up our bridges, our railroads, our flour mills, how they 
set many of our villages afire? Have you forgotten how you 
ran to the swamps with what stock you had left, and how 
you were praying for the coming of the Reds to save you 
from the barbarities of the Poles? Have you forgotten all 
that? It happened such a short time ago, did it not? And 
what do you suppose our other enemies were doing — the 
French, the English, the Italians, yes, and the Americans? 
And our own thrice-plagued Whites? Everybody hated us, 
everybody poured fire upon us, everybody sought to destroy 
us. We had not a friend in the world, not a friend, and we 
were so poor, so hungry, so ragged, so filthy. Yet we marched 
on and faced our devilish enemy and smote hard at him and 
drove him out — all of them, the Poles and the others. But 
think of the ruin they have wrought, of the damage they 
have done us? That’s why there is a shortage of everything. 
That’s why everything is so high-priced. That’s why you 
and I have to go without kerosene and often without salt. 
But wait — ” 


Again his brother interrupted him, but he raced on. 
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“You are also complaining that you have to go forty or 
fifty versts for your wood. And whose fault is that? Teli me 
whose fault is it, but your own? Why did you cut down all 
the forests in the neighborhood? Why didn’t you save some 
of them for to-morrow? Ekh, you dark-minded unreasoning 
people! Each of you wanted to grab all you could at once, 
and you fell upon the forests like pigs upon a potato field, 
and you hewed down every stick in sight. And what's been 
the result? Don’t you see what you’ve done? Our river js 
drying up, and soon we won’t even have a place to soak our 
flax and do our washing. And we have to go after a load of 
wood to a far, far-away place and spend two and three days 
on the road. Why, if the Soviets had not stepped in and 
stopped you from devouring the forests, you’d have had to 
go all the way to Siberia or to the moon for your fire-wood.” 

Passion had now subsided. A low murmur arose, but no 
one made a vehement reply. Only the little hunchback ven. 
tured to say aloud: “ Russia is perishing anyway. So what is 
the good of talking?” 

Nikifor wiped the sweat from his brow and chuckled as at 
the jest of a bright child. 

“What else can you expect from slaves?” he turned to me 
after a pause, “of people who have no pride and no fight in 
them? They are hopeless, this old crowd, and I keep on tell- 
ing them that, but it does no good. They’ll die slaves, by 
Jove, they will.” 

Presently there came to us the sound of a tambourine 
and the singing of youthful voices. The children who had 
been standing in groups listening to their wrangling elders, 
dashed joyously into the street. Nikifor hooked his arm into 
. mine and bade me follow him. Soon there passed before us a 
| procession of young people headed by the village band — an 
accordion and a tambourine. The girls followed directly be- 

hind the players. They were in holiday attire, in white waists, 
neat little aprons, some in big shoes, others barefooted. They 
walked arm in arm with one another. The boys also in Sun- 
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day clothes trailed after them. They were all singing in lusty 
resonant voices an age-old melody of a Cossack killing a 
gypsy who threatened to steal his sweetheart. 

It was to me a beautiful and thrilling sight — these boys 
and girls, barefoot many of them, in old though freshly 
laundered clothes, walking briskly and in step, oblivious or 
unmindful of the cares that pressed with brutal agony upon 
their fathers, and giving themselves with joyous abandon to 
song and play, and it made me forget for the moment the 
ugly mud, the dingy hovels, and the multitude of embit- 
tered souls wailing with sullen piteousness at the fate that 
had befallen them. 

Nikifor seemed like a changed man, too. Gone were the 
muscular tensity from his face and the gleam of rage from his 
eyes. He was no longer the politician, the agitator, hurling 
hot censure upon a tumultuous mob, but a boy with a 
beaming countenance, marking time and bobbing his head 
to the tune of the choral singing — a glowing embodiment of 
the glorious gift of the Russian, to leap at one bound from 
one extreme mood to another, from abject despair to bub- 
bling glee, from fierce wrath to overflowing good humor. He 
aimed a beckoning wink at me and jerked me by the arm. 
Then lifting his head high and throwing back his shoulders, 


he burst into song and led me off with the procession. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
FIVE AMERICAN POETS 


New Hampsuire, dy RosBert Frost, Henry Holt & Co. 
Tue Harp-WEAVER AND OTHER Poems, dy Epona Sr. Vincent Mitiay, 
Harper 8 Brothers. 

Harmonium, dy Watace Stevens, 4. 4. Knopf. 

Bopy or THis Deatn, dy Louise Bocan, Robert M. McBride & Co. 

An Out Lanp Piper, 6y Donatp Davipson, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Tue publication of a volume by Robert Frost after an interval of 
seven years was the signal for most of the reviewers to drag out 
their old labels and apply them, dust and all, to the new collec. 
tion. The fact that ‘“‘New Hampshire” fairly glows with mellow 
light, did not prevent many of them from referring, even when 
they intended applause, to Frost’s “lack of color,” or to his 
“‘drawling monotone.” Even T. H. Whipple, after a lengthy and 
sympathetic appreciation, reached the incredible conclusion that 
‘he has given us poetry without the delight of the senses, without 
the glow of warm feeling.” Not that “New Hampshire” was dep- 
recatingly received. On the contrary, it was hailed as “an epitome 
of New England,” as “magnificent human documentation,” as 
‘“‘akin, in its sincerity, naturalness, and austerity, to Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, Henry James.” Indeed, no living American 
poet has received greater tributes than Frost. And none has been 
so much praised for the wrong things. 

By the wrong thing, I mean the superficial aspect, that which 
the new psychologists call the “manifest content.” For example, 
it is true to the point of being obvious that here is a reticent poet. 
But behind the thin mask of reticence, Frost’s verse is alive with 
revelation; under the seemingly cold asceticism, there runs a con- 
tinual stream of fantasy as warm as it is whimsical. Beneath the 
extreme reserve of his tight-lipped characters, one feels — witha 
force compelled by no other American poet — an intense love 0! 
earth. Frost, in spite of his proverbial under-emphasis and “con- 
cealment,” does not hesitate to declare this close affection. The 
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new volume says it in almost every sentence. “The Need of Being 
Versed in Country Things,” that quaint epilogue, is outspoken. 
“Our Singing Strength” is no less frank. So, to choose among a 
dozen, are “A Hillside Thaw,” “Wild Grapes” (which holds 
Frost’s peculiar blend of fancy and philosophy in petto), and the 
tremulous “Two Look at Two,” in which the lovers, watching 
night enter the wood, feel a great wave from it going over them 


As if earth in one unlooked-for favor 
Had made them certain earth returned their love. 


Again, it is equally obvious that Frost loves “the fact,” that 
his poetry springs from the contemplation of real objects, actual 
people. But to class him as a realist is to be blind to the wealth of 
imagination which illuminates everything he has written, and 
which in “New Hampshire” lies not even an inch below the sur- 
face but brightly exposed. “‘Without the delight of the senses, 
without the glow of warm feeling”? Yet what are the thirty 
“Grace Notes” but lyrics brimming with radiance, with the de- 
light and pain of the senses. In this very living on sensation, Frost 
cannot get enough. In youth, he says (in the poem entitled “To 
Farthward,”’ first published in THe YALE Review), mere contact 
sufficed: 


Love at the lips was touch 
As sweet as I could bear, 
And once that seemed too much — 


But now he must press to what he loves with unreserved intensity. 


Now no joy but lacks salt 
That is not dashed with pain 
And weariness and fault; 

I crave the stain 


Of tears, the aftermark 
Of almost too much love, 
The sweet of bitter bark 
And burning clove. 


When stiff and sore and scarred 
I take away my hand 
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From leaning on it hard 
In grass and sand, 


The hurt is not enough: 

I long for weight and strength 
To feel the earth as rough 

To all my length. 


It may be said that it is an exclusiveness which commands 
Frost’s passion, not an indiscriminate inclusiveness like Whit. 
man’s. But what Frost loves, he loves with a fierce attachment, a 
fixed tenderness beyond a more easily transferred regard. His de- 
votion to the mysteries of earth is, even more than Wordsworth’s, 
rich, almost inordinate in its fidelity; like his own hero in “ Paul's 
Wife”’ he is “‘ what’s called a terrible possessor.”” What his emotion 
—or his poetry — may lack in windy range, is trebly compen 
sated by its quiet depth. 

Miss Millay, though also a New Englander, could never be ac- 
cused of reticence. She wears her lyric heart on her sleeve. Often, 
in fact, that sensitive organ is displayed with a frank relish as a 
shining toy, an effective property, a decoration tricked out with 
impudent ribbons. But in “The Harp-Weaver and Other Poems,” 
Miss Millay begins to wear her heart with a difference. No longer 
lightly irresponsible or consciously arch, as in “‘A Few Figs from 
Thistles,” the poet speaks with a new note of bitterness, of disil- 
lusion. Love, she announces, sometimes with a wry wistfulness, 
sometimes with a proud scorn, is not enough. The early ecstasy of 
“Renascence,” the condensed rapture of “The Poet and his 
Book,” is destroyed by the conclusion that, though it is hard never 
to attain one’s desires, it is more painful to have them fulfilled. 

This change of key makes Miss Millay’s latest volume her most 
uneven product so far. The lyrics are of two kinds — good and 
clever. A few of them (like “The Return from Town” and “The 
Pond”) retain that irritating coyness to which this poet too often 
yields; even the better songs are not to be classed with her finer 
work. And the last part of this collection (“Sonnets from an Un- 
grafted Tree’), which essays to describe objectively, in Frostian 
detail, the emotions of a country woman, succeeds only in being 
dull. Were it not for the twenty-two sonnets in Part Four, Miss 
Millay’s admirers would be hard put to praise anything but her 
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rechnique. Fortunately for them — and for her — these sonnets 
are among the finest of this generation. Not one of the twenty-two 
, without its special distinction, and at least twelve are as beauti- 
{yl in effect as they are enviable in execution. Even the fragments 
preserve the magic: 

That April should be shattered by a gust, 

That August should be levelled by a rain, 

I can endure, and that the lifted dust 

Of man should settle to the earth again; 

But that a dream can die, will be a thrust 

Between my ribs forever of hot pain. 


Such verses, reaching their poignant climax in “Euclid alone 
has looked on Beauty bare,” extend the note which finds its cri 
de coeur in the sixth sonnet. One crystal couplet contains it all: 


Pity me that the heart is slow to learn 
What the swift mind beholds at every turn. 


The really reticent poet of this quintet is Wallace Stevens. His 
is a reticence which results in determined obscurity, an obscurity 
of intention as well as an uncertainty of communication. There 
are, in fact, many pages in “Harmonium” which lead one to 
doubt whether its author even cares to communicate in a tongue 
familiar to the reader; he is preoccupied with language as color or 
contrasting sound-values, scarcely as a medium for registering de- 
grees of emotion. Moreover, what Stevens spreads before us is less 
like a canvas and more like a color-palette. The book abounds in 
arrangements like: 


Pierce, too, with buttresses of coral air 
And purple timbers, 

Various argentines, 

Embossings of the sky. 


Or, more brilliantly: 


In Yucatan, the Maya sonneteers, 

In spite of hawk and falcon, green toucan 

And jay, still to the night-bird made their plea, 
As if raspberry tanagers in palms, 

High up in orange air, were barbarous. 


Nor are these exotically splashed lines without a certain sonor- 
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ity. Although Stevens displays an almost childish love of allitera. 
tion and assonance (one can only smile indulgently at “Chieftay 
Iffucan of Azcan in caftan” or “Gloomy grammarians in golden 
gowns”) he strikes out splendid phrases. That autobiographical 
confession of withdrawal (“The Comedian as the Letter €”) jx 
alert with such witty precisions as “Crispin, the lutanist of fleas,” 
“this auditor of insects,” “the florist asking aid from cabbages 

. the blind man as astronomer.” Both “Sunday Morning” 
and “Peter Quince at the Clavier” attain a verbal elegance that 
far surpasses Stevens’s more habitual dexterities. But for the mos: 
part, this conscious aesthete “‘at war with reality” achieves little 
beyond an amusing preciosity; he luxuriates in an ingeniously dis. 
torted world. Even his titles — which deliberately add to the 
reader’s confusion by having little or no connection with most of 
the poems — are typical: ‘““The Emperor of Ice Cream,” “The 
Paltry Nude Starts on a Spring Voyage,” “Frogs Eat Butterflies. 
Snakes Eat Frogs. Hogs Eat Snakes. Men Eat Hogs.” For all its 
word-painting, there is little of the human voice in these glittering 
lines, and so, lacking the spell of any emotion, “Harmonium” 
loses both itself and its audience. It has much for the eye, some- 
thing for the ear, but nothing for that central hunger which is at 
the heart of all the senses. 

Louise Bogan and Donald Davidson are newcomers. Of the two, 
Miss Bogan is the surer in intention, the more certain in result. 
Secure in her technique, she has written one of the most brilliant 
first books of the last few years. The accent is not new; we have 
heard it in Elinor Wylie’s precise syllables. But if Miss Bogan 
lacks her forerunner’s dazzling craftsmanship, she also communi- 
cates a subtlety that is the hall-mark of the younger lyricists. 
There are less than thirty poems in her exquisitely printed volume 
and only two of them cover more than a page. Yet every verse 
gives evidence of a keenly sensitized mind, which, for all its in- 
tellectuality, expresses itself best in the lyric. The longer blank 
verse (as in “A Letter”) and the freer cadences of ‘‘Words for 
Departure” are only moderately interesting compared to such 
vivid stanzas as “Decoration,” “Portrait,” the chiselled “Statue 
and Birds,” the bright contempt in “Women” and the frozen 
imagery in “Medusa.” 

Donald Davidson is one >i the most arresting members of the 
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croup publishing “The Fugitive,” that poetry magazine which 
averages higher than any similar monthly, and of which John 
Crowe Ransom is founder as well as bright, particular star. Tech- 
nically, Davidson suffers by comparison with Miss Bogan; where 
she accomplishes a stripped clarity by imposing upon herself 
sharply defined limitations, Davidson blurs his poetry by too 
creat a diffusion. This very diversity, however, seems to indicate 
that there is a surplusage of poetic energy in this poet; he himself 
is only beginning to emerge. The variety of theme and treatment 
lead, not unnaturally, to a certain amount of echoing; Robinson 
and Eliot nudge each other in unexpected proximity, even the 
de la Mare of “Off the Ground” lifts his elvish eyebrows in 
Davidson’s “Alla Stoccata.” But it is a fresh voice that rises from 
such poems as “An Outland Piper,” “The House of the Sun,” 
“Serenade,” “‘The Wolf.” And that voice has its own decided 
timbre. 
Louis UNTERMEYER 


THE GREATEST LIVING PURITAN 
A Late Harvest, dy Cuarces W. Exior, Atlantic Monthly Press. 


PresipENT Exiot’s latest volume — we confidently hope that it 
will not be his last — is entitled “‘A Late Harvest.” It is particu- 
larly significant as representing the mature thought of a great 
American educator and publicist — all of the papers having been 
written between his eightieth and ninetieth birthdays. Some con- 
ception of their breadth of interest may be seen in the eight divi- 
sions under which the papers have been classified, namely: Auto- 
biographical; Biographical and Reminiscent; Human Society; 
Kducation; Labor Problems; Medicine and Public Health; Re- 
ligion; the Country and the World. The papers are marked by the 
characteristics which have always been conspicuous in his public 
utterances and literary contributions: candor of statement, dig- 
nity of expression, absolute independence, calmness of judgment, 
liberality of point of view, a strong belief in democracy and in 
education, and in general, a hopeful outlook on the world. 

The twenty-three articles and addresses reproduced in the vol- 
ume are merely a selection from a total of nearly two hundred 
which have appeared from the pen of the distinguished ex-presi- 


dent of Harvard University, in the course of the decade. These are 
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all given by title in the Bibliography, which is of itself an interest. 
ing exhibit of the vigorous mind of the author at his advanced age, 

The first article entitled “How I Have Kept My Health and 
Working Power till Eighty” is one of the most interesting, and 
explains in large measure President Eliot’s remarkable success, 
It shows that he was given by nature a strong and sturdy consti. 
tution, which he has been able to retain unimpaired. His fondness 
for simple out-of-door vacations on the New England coast, his 
habitual abstinence from all stimulants, his moderation in diet, 
his capacity to take the problems and difficulties of a strenuous 
life calmly, are among the factors which, he believes, have con. 
tributed to his health and efficiency. 

The same article gives striking evidence of the changes which 
have come about in higher education in the United States since 
the middle of the nineteenth century — changes for which its 
author is more responsible than any other one man. He tells us 
that when he was an undergraduate in Harvard College, no labora. 
tory instruction was given to the students until 1851, when Josiah 
Cooke was appointed Professor of Chemistry, and established a 
small laboratory, which he was permitted to fit out at his own ex- 
pense in the basement of University Hall. Here, under circum. 
stances which remind one of Pasteur’s first laboratory, President 
Eliot believes that he was the “only undergraduate in Harvard 
College who had the privilege of studying the sciences by the 
laboratory method.” This was a matter of vital importance, as it 
is the laboratory method which has been the basis of most of the 
changes in education during the last generation. The “case sys- 
tem” of legal instruction, introduced into Harvard by Dean 
Langdell, under President Eliot’s leadership; the laboratory and 
clinical methods of medical instruction; scientific research in 
many fields; and the emphasis on the physical and natural sciences 
in secondary and higher education, were all advanced by that 
early undergraduate experience in the primitive chemical abora- 
tory at Cambridge. Incidentally, as President Eliot, through the 
development of this point of view, was to put Harvard at the close 
of the nineteenth century, at the head of American universities, 
it is interesting to notice that Yale had the start of her sister 
university in the matter of scientific education, a chemical labora- 
tory having been set up on the college campus in 1842 by the son 
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of that Benjamin Silliman whose lectures at New Haven in 1804 
really introduced the teaching of modern science in American 
universities. 

Of the other essays in the book, by far the most interesting are 
those on education, because here Dr. Eliot is a recognized au- 
thority. In these he lays special emphasis on the training of the 
senses, on the acquisition of skill by eye, ear, and hand, and on the 
processes of cautious scientific reasoning. He is constantly re- 
curring to the vital necessity of giving much more time to the 
physical and natural sciences — particularly chemistry, physics, 
biology, and geology — taught in the most concrete manner pos- 
sible, and so as to draw out the individual observational powers of 
the student. To him a thorough education with the disciplining of 
the mind, is the only salvation for the ills of humanity; the scien- 
tific method being particularly adapted to prevent hasty generali- 
zations, and to train an individual to study facts objectively and to 
reason from them logically — powers vital for effective citizenship. 

The article written in 1921, “Protection against Ignorance,” 
gives one of the most constructive and characteristic statements 
of Dr. Eliot’s educational philosophy, especially for secondary 
schools. Here are some striking sentences from it: 


Relate every lesson to something in the life of the child. 

Make the training of the senses a prime object every day. 

Encourage all pupils who show unusual capacity in any of these direc- 
tions to develop their gifts assiduously both in and out of school hours. 

Stimulate every pupil to active participation in every school exercise 
by looking, listening, speaking, drawing, and writing himself. 

Teach groups of subjects together in their natural and inevitable re- 
lations. 

Teach Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and Geology all together every 
week throughout the entire course. (Twelve years.) 

Make sure by adequate provisions in the programme that every pupil 
has a fair chance at the proper stage to learn, in the laboratory method, 
the elements of agriculture, dietetics, cooking, and hygiene; every girl 
to acquire also the other domestic arts, and every boy the elements of 
some manual trade. 

Give every pupil abundant opportunities to judge evidence, to de- 
termine facts, and to discriminate between facts and fancies. 

Keep the atmosphere of every school charged with the master sen- 
timents of love, hope, and duty. 
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Some of us might like to see a little more emphasis on the dis. 
tinctively humanistic studies such as history, modern languages, 
and literature. With this President Eliot would probably not quar. 
rel, as long as the teaching is made vital, and the sciences are not 
overlooked. In fact, emphasis on the correct use of the English 
tongue — in which he is himself a master — has always been one 
of his hobbies. 

In these educational articles the old phrase of a generation ago 
—the “elective system” — around which Dr. Eliot’s greatest 
battles were fought, hardly occurs at all. The victory, as far as it 
needed to be won, has been won, largely through his influence, but 
the underlying principle still finds expression — “hard and happy 
work is only to be obtained from the young on subjects which in. 
terest the pupil and induce in him eager, .pontaneous activities.” 

Another stimulating article is that entitle! “Advantages of 
Poor Men’s Sons.” In this he shows the dignit and joy of labor, 
especially labor that is close to the soil, and stresses what has 
come to be called “Learning by Doing,” as one of the most effec. 
tive forms of education. The subject also gives him the oppor. 
tunity to drive home one of his favorite themes — the value of the 
simple life. He is the twentieth-century exponent of what used to 
be called in New England “plain living and high thinking” —a 
condition which unfortunately seldom exists today, except when 
the first is a financial necessity. Dr. Eliot says that “it is a grave 
error to suppose that luxurious living is more enjoyable than plain 
living.” Closely connected with this is his emphasis on the simple 
home duties of women: “No social or political service can bring 
women opportunity to contribute to the real progress and develop- 
ment of mankind comparable with that of the healthy wife and 
mother who bears and brings up from four to eight children” —a 
statement which would have rejoiced the heart of Mr. Roosevelt. 

It is impossible to give in the space of a brief book review, any 
adequate conception of the breadth of President Eliot’s interests 
as shown in these pages. One is constantly impressed with this 
fact. He appears as an advocate of Zionism, Prohibition, the 
League of Nations, profit-sharing, industrial arbitration, social 
hygiene, and many other movements both popular and unpopu- 
lar in eastern academic circles. He is fearless in attacking abuses — 
educational, industrial, social, political; especially intemperance, 
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‘mmorality, intolerance, ignorance, and every form of emotional- 
ism with its “herd-tendency.” For these evils he sees in the last 
analysis education as the only solution from the public standpoint 
__“There is but one road upward — more education, and wiser.” 
It is clear, however, throughout, that he does not underestimate 
the importance of personal religion in creating high ideals of con- 
duct and service. One of the finest things in the book is his state- 
ment of the Unitarian faith as given in his address in 1907 on “A 
Free and Open Christian Church.” Two sentences from this sum- 
marize much of President Eliot’s hopeful and sensible philosophy 
of life: ““ We recognize that there are great evils in the world; but 
we refuse to accept them as inevitable, and we combat them with 
every form of intelligent human effort, and with every means 
which modern science puts into our hands.” . . . “Therefore, we 
mean and try to love God and our neighbor, to love mercy, to 
help the desolate and the wronged, to seek the truth, and, finding 
any, to speak it and act it out.” 

As we face the grave perils which threaten Democracy from 
reactionaries on the one hand, and radicals on the other, we can 
all learn lessons of encouragement and inspiration from ‘“‘A Late 
Harvest,” which gives the mature thought of one of the most con- 
sistent and hopeful of the intellectual liberals of our generation. 
The last address in the book is on “The Next American Contribu- 
tion to Civilization,” and its last word is quite appropriately 
“hope”! 

Anson PHELps STOKES 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE IN AMERICAN ART 
American Artists, by Royat Cortissoz, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“American Artists” by Royal Cortissoz is not a history of 
American art. It is a collection of papers, written over a consider- 
able time, the majority of which deal with various accomplish- 
ments by American architects, sculptors, and painters. The book 
represents the rich culture and the abundant aesthetic experience 
of a professional art critic who is exceptionally well trained and 
qualified for his important work. The writing is marked by literary 
_ distinction and by an admirable clarity of thought in the presenta- 
tion of the salient points of each critical estimate. A glance at the 
table of contents promises a fairly comprehensive review of the 
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important artists of our country, especially of the painters. Ye 
there are surprising omissions. It seems unfortunate that the ay. 
thor did not explain in his Preface that this book supplemented 
what he had previously written on such American artists as Ay. 
gustus St. Gaudens, Homer Martin, John LaFarge and J. Alden 
Weir, and that his selection of only a few of the contemporary ar. 
tists for appraisal did not imply that he considered all the others 
undeserving of serious consideration. There is a need at this time 
for a comprehensive work on contemporary American painters and 
sculptors, and since Mr. Cortissoz did not hesitate to venture an 
opinion on young men like Manship and Bellows, I am sorry he 
did not give us his views on many other living artists, instead ot 
inserting chapters on miscellaneous subjects. It must be admitted, 
however, that the controversial articles at the beginning make this 
the most stimulating and suggestive part of the book. 

The author starts out on his rounds as a critic only after deliver. 
ing himself of a statement of principles and proceeding to a fighting 
bit of special pleading on behalf of sacred traditions and in con- 
demnation of modernist practices. 

These two chapters convey “The Critic’s Point of View” on 
the proper assumption that, once his principles have been stated, 
they can thereafter be applied without further need of argument. 
The opening passage in italics is “On Beauty.” It is an intrepid 
challenge. “I disbelieve,” he says, “in modernism because it 
seems to me to flout fundamental laws and to repudiate what | 
take to be the function of art — the creation of beauty.” Realizing 
that he will be expected to define these /aws and this deauty, our 
critic quotes from an open letter he once wrote to his colleague on 
“The New York Tribune,” Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, from which we 
glean that “beauty is an element, and we must breathe it like 
air, else we perish” — and that “to see beautifully is to be an 
artist.” The modernist according to Mr. Cortissoz tries to see 
differently rather than to see beautifully. But how, we ask, does 
an artist set about to see beautifully? “There is nothing to be 
formulated about this process,” is the excellent answer, ‘except 
that in the glow and action of his genius, the artist sees and feel 
with a supernatural i intensity, and the rapture of his vision passes 
into what he does.” Precisely. In other words, beauty | is ecstasy. 
The critic implies this but stops short of driving it home. When 
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later he quotes Plato in praise of “ Beauty separate and absolute,” 
we should be made to understand more clearly that this does not 
mean a dogmatic criterion applicable according to immutable 
laws but an affirmation of the independence of the aesthetic sense 
from every other sense, material, intellectual, or ethical, an affirma- 
tion of the artist’s right to absolute dominion in our imaginative 
lives free from the preoccupations and preconceptions of our 
actual lives with their non-aesthetic associations. Instead of 
clarifying this important subject — the nature of beauty — Mr. 
Cortissoz, perhaps involuntarily, suggests that to see beautifully is 
not to see differently like the modernists but to see traditionally 
and according to certain laws which he does not specify. His natu- 
ral conservatism makes him suspicious of innovations, and it is 
evident that when he insists upon beauty, he is often thinking in 
terms of standardized art and not of the element in life which to 
quote his own fine words, “we must breathe, else we perish.” For 
if, as I also devoutly believe, beauty is a vital and life-enhancing 
element then it is a part of us, the spiritual part — and its expres- 
sion in art will change as we change. For is it not plain that art 
would die if it should cease to be expressive of the changes wrought 
by Time in our consciousness? Now, I agree that most of the 
modernist production to date is flat and unprofitable — yes, and 
already stale. There has been too much raw sensation and too 
much unsound, extravagant theory. It is plainly the adolescent 
period of a new artist’s-way of seeing and thinking. But all this im- 
maturity and dissipation will sooner or later be discarded — and 
out of the clamor and confusion there will emerge a few men of 
vision with signs and symbols of technical expression in the arts 
which will be the true language for the new age. If Mr. Cortissoz 
really believes that beauty is ecstasy, and at once the meaning and 
the self-sufficient reason for all art, he must know that beautiful 
creations are more likely to be inspired out of fresh and individual 
intensities of living which seek their own fresh means of expression 
than out of rearrangements and revisions of the arts of the past. 
When the critic turns to his task of pointing out the special 
merits of certain American artists chosen for his appreciative com- 
ments, he is delightfully at his ease and inspires respect for his 
rich background of learning and experience. No matter how often 
I may dissent from Mr. Cortissoz’s opinions, I never care to miss 
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what he writes on any subject. The writing itself is good in flavor, 
and the commentary is as mellow as the style. It is worth while 
reading a column of Cortissoz if only for a single well chiselled 
phrase or a felicitous choice of words in combination. There js 
personality a plenty to make up for any lack of original though: 
and there is enough catholicity of taste to justify the critic’s 
choice of his career. I fear that there is prejudice, yet this seems to 
be the proper seasoning, the essential salt which makes his writ. 
ings so delectable. Who could read a critic free of prejudice? 
Critics at their best are artists and should be read for the special 
pleasure which the special qualities of their minds can give. We 
turned to Huneker, knowing his preference for wayward and ex. 
travagant genius, when we wished to be entertained with pictur. 
esque tales of fantastic ways of living and thinking. Huneker was 
interested in the artists as rare specimens of the human species. 
Cortissoz is more punctilious about the amenities and the integri- 
ties of art. He requires standards, and he stands for discipline. 
The artist must know his trade. He should know how to draw. 
Not with shallow, vagrant impulse, but as his betters, the old 
masters, drew before him. He should be able to make mere paint 
magical in its inherent beauty of surface. His brushwork should 
follow the direction of his thought with commanding assurance 
and well-trained skill. Over all that Cortissoz writes there is a 
glow of a shining faith in work well done, work which avails itself 
of the wisdom of the centuries, work after a fashion which men 
have come to call true and beautiful whether or not they have ever 
duly considered that work carried through very differently and in 
a new spirit, may be true and beautiful no less. Cortissoz represents 
tradition and the standards of the Academies, but none the less he 
is a genuine artist in his own right and re-creates beauty in his 
criticism. 

There is a self-effacing reverence in the way the critic writes 
about his friend Abbott Thayer. The quotations from Thayer's 
letters reveal the same spirit we see so clearly shining through the 
eyes of the American maidens he worshipped in his painting. It 's 
good that a critic should bear witness to the consecration of such 
a life and the high purity of such an art with its insistence upon 
the soul, and its indifference to inessential material details. When 
so great a man is back of so great a talent the resultant achieve- 
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ment will ever be of finer quality than the art of a mere aestheti- 
cian. Let Mr. Cortissoz himself remember his friend Thayer and 
his clumsy brush and muddy paint and his immortal genius when 
on many occasions his writings fail sufficiently to encourage the 
artists whose reach exceeds their grasp because of their difficulties 
with their tools, their faltering steps on the way to heights worth 
climbing. 

In other chapters of this book on “American Artists” Mr. 
Cortissoz reveals his inclination to require of a painting what he 
calls “the things that mean artistic breeding,” especially “‘draft- 
manship as an eternal organic element in the well-being of paint- 
ing, unchangeable in its essential principles.” He finds in the fas- 
tidious art of Thomas W. Dewing “‘a vision of the world that 
makes him of particular value to America” because “his work is a 
standing rebuke to the modern cult for ugliness and technical 
license.” Dewing’s room at the Freer Gallery in Washington 
affords to Mr. Cortissoz a shelter from the raucous, coarse, and al- 
together crude assertiveness of modernist pretenders. Such crafts- 
manship as Dewing’s exerts a fascination — of that there can be 
no doubt. Nor should the importance of good taste and serenity of 
spirit ever be underestimated. But when these qualities which our 
critic loves so much in Dewing are productive, as he readily ad- 
mits, of “hardly any human interest at all” — merely “‘a mood,” 
with the strange “presences” of “one or more graceful appari- 
tions,” it is open to question whether America really needs a 
vision so absorbed with “exquisitely dehumanized beauty.” 

Arthur B. Davies, for all his unearthly Ariel-like fancy, thrills 
us with a very human appeal. He lures us away from the worka- 
day world so that we do not even think of good taste and artistic 
breeding — but only of our rapture to be at play with a proud 
pagan — from the Golden Age. Davies is disturbing and perplex- 
ing, and yet Mr. Cortissoz genuinely enjoys him and was perhaps 
the first critic to call attention to his derivation from the Floren- 
tine fantasist Piero di Cosimo. A critic who can joyfully interpret 
Davies in delightful language and who, in spite of George Fuller’s 
and A. P. Ryder’s technical deficiencies, can recognize these men 
as very great artists, is not as pure a purist as he himself would 
have us believe. “‘Fuller’s methods,” he writes, “though deficient 
in the brilliance of sheer painting, were his own, and with them he 
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attained objects rare and fine. How are you to quarrel with the 
overdone tonality of an artist when he repeatedly extorts from jt 
a magical effect? How, by the same token, are you to attach any 
great weight to any of his technical limitations when he liberates 
in each of his pictures a definite idea and brings it home to you 
with an ineffably sensitive and personal touch? There are Ameri- 
can craftsmen who can define form with thrice his ability, who can 
be triumphantly exact where he was tentative and weak. And they 
are the painters who ought to sit reverently at his feet.” Bravo 
Cortissoz! And we need such insight and such philosophy for the 
stimulation of a living art among our living artists, as well as for 
the literary embalming of their already historic predecessors. 
The chapter on the American Academy in Rome gives us per- 
haps the essential flavor of Cortissoz as a personality and as a 
critic. It reveals the fact that he was trained in the office of the 
great architect McKim, and the even more significant fact that he 
looks back upon his architectural training with wistfulness and 
pride. How pleasant it is to picture him on his first visit to Rome 
as he describes the sentimental journey. “In Rome I met my 
friend Wm. M. Kendall who is a McKim man to this day. Well, 
while we were foregathering we heard that McKim was coming 
down to Rome, and we planned to take charge of him. We did so 
and one of the particular things we managed was to take him to 
the Villa Doria Pamphili with which we were both in love. It was 
a miraculous day in spring. The sky was never more perfect. The 
trees and turf and shrubs and flowers were all in a blissful state. 
Presently we were standing near the big grottoed fountain. A 
great white peacock stepped on the parapet above it and spread 
wide his tail. We seemed in the presence of some lovely picture. 
McKim sat him down on the edge of the fountain, looked about 
and fell into a reverie. He came out of it in a moment and turning 
to me he murmured: ‘How beautiful it all is, how beautiful!’ 
It was out of that emotion —I venture to assert — that he de- 
veloped the idea of the American Academy. It set him thinking ot 
what young artists from America might accomplish if they in turn 
could be initiated into the beauty of Rome. . . . John LaFarge 
once told me that study of the old masters was invaluable to him 
because, while their styles differed, they enabled him to recognize 
the golden virtue of ‘Sty/e’ which they all had in common.’ 
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Roval Cortissoz requires style in a building and style in a painting. 
He is not in my opinion quick to recognize a style in the making — 
ora style utterly unlike the traditional ones that he knows so well. 
However, in his own polished and persuasive way of pointing out 
the beauties which constitute so large a part of his interesting 
existence, he is himself the master of an individual and distin- 
ouished style, a gift of the gods which all who aspire to make an 
art of criticism may well envy. 
Duncan PHILLIPs 


A NATURALIST AT WORLD’S END 
Gardpacos: Wortp’s Enp, 4y WitiiaM Besse, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


4 nook beautiful in its typography and illustration, and dramatic, 
romantic and, withal, scientific in its writing. I have read much 
that has been written about the zodlogy, botany, geology and 
topography of the Galapagos Islands — I have had to in the line 
of professional duty, for I helped work up some of the material 
collected by the Hopkins-Stanford expedition of 1898-99 — but 
never before have I read anything about the Galapagos like this 
book of Beebe’s. Catalogues and descriptions of the birds, fishes, 
lizards, tortoises and turtles, invertebrates, plants and rocks of 
these inhospitable equatorial islands have been published by the 
score. The fauna, flora, and geology of the Galapagos have really 
been much studied ever since Darwin revealed the fascinating 
interest of such study. For a long time now the islands have been 
no terra incognita. But it has remained for Beebe to make a book 
of adventure, poetry, and human association about these dry 
volcano tops sticking up out of the Pacific Ocean five hundred 
miles west of Ecuador. 

However, Beebe is also a naturalist of capacity and achieve- 
ment as well as a writer of imagination and style. So his book makes 
its contribution to science as well as to literature. This scientific 
contribution is mostly in the way of accounts of the behavior of 
the birds, lizards, and insects of the islands. He brings, too, the 
sad news of the practical extinction of the famous giant Galapagos 
tortoises. His party saw but one specimen, which died soon after 
its capture. The extermination of these extraordinary creatures is 
chiefly to be charged to the whalers in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century who used great numbers of them for food, and the 
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“oilers” who came later expressly to kill them for the oil con. 
tained in their bodies. 

Beebe also makes a contribution to the long drawn out discus. 
sion concerning the relation of the islands and their flora and 
fauna to the mainland. He inclines strongly to a belief in a one. 
time land connection between the Galapagos and the west coast of 
Central America. Most other scientific visitors to the islands, in- 
cluding Darwin, have held them to be strictly oceanic islands. The 
special importance of this matter lies in its significance in connec- 
tion with the problem of the origin of the animal and plant inhabit. 
ants of the islands. In one case the ancestors of the present in- 
habitants came by systematic land migration; in the other, they 
came more or less fortuitously by flight or by being carried by 
winds (birds and insects) or on and in drifting logs (insects and 
other invertebrates and also plant seeds) or on the feet of birds 
(eggs and seeds), or by other equally chancy ways. 

However, it is not the evolutionary philosophy of the biologist 
that will interest most readers of Beebe’s book, but the fascinating 
observations of the field naturalist — even if this naturalist was 
only one hundred hours in the field. Above all, most readers will 
find the high point of interest in the book in the story of the 
“ship-wrecked taxi-driver.” It is a perfect castaway cameo. 

VERNON KELLOGG 


THE NATIONAL LITERARY SCENE (1870-1900) 
GARRULITIES OF AN OcTOGENARIAN EpirTor, dy Henry Ho it, Horgl- 
ton Mifflin Co. 
REMEMBERED YESTERDAYS, by Ropert UNDERWOOD Jounson, Little, 
Brown & Co. 
STEPHEN CRANE, dy Tuomas Beer, 4. 4. Knopf. 
Here are two portly volumes in respectable dun and brown, each 
recording the experiences of a distinguished editor and patron oi 
American letters during the last half-century and more. Both 
books overflow with history, anecdote, and those observations on 
life which the gods have always permitted to old men — particu- 
larly successful old men. Mr. Holt and Mr. Johnson knew the 
world in their time, and made a good deal of it; a rather jolly old 
literary world. Yes, with its distinguished men of letters, polit 
cians; its supper-parties; its editorial adventures — the age satls- 
fied these autobiographers: they give the impression that ver) 
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little literary history is left out of their leisurely pages. Compla- 
cence is not wholly wanting in either of these urbane memoirs; 
satisfaction, that is, with what American publishers and American 
editors have done for American literature. Mr. Beer’s little scarlet 
volume, therefore, on Stephen Crane has a protestant look. It has 
perched on my shelves like a tanager between two owls. It is not at 
all satisfied with the latter nineteenth century, the century which 
disregarded Stephen Crane. I select a few mild phrases from Mr. 
Beer’s book: “The American ’gos,” he writes, “present a singular 
mingling of poltroonery and bravado”; “the lukewarm current 
of letters”; “‘there began to be a mild, most courteous analysis of 
the American scene.” And of Richard Watson Gilder Mr. Beer 
adds: ““The charming intelligence of the man was haunted by 
some barren theory of good form.” I am afraid that Mr. Johnson 
and Mr. Holt would never agree with Mr. Beer about the age. It 
is probable that he does not think well enough of what one of them 
calls “that wondrous Victorian Age which our popinjays are now 
chattering against.”’ Ought the bookmen to have been so content? 
Gilder recognized Jack London, but I fail to find, among the 
tributes to J. G. Holland and other worthies, awareness of Stephen 
Crane’s existence. 

Much of the reminiscence is concerned with American life before 
Crane’s birth, or while he was playing shortstop on the baseball 
team of Syracuse University. Henry Holt entered Yale with the 
class of 1861; Robert Underwood Johnson’s graduation from Earl- 
ham was ten years later. Both witnessed such characteristic Ameri- 
can efforts as the International Copyright campaign and Prohibi- 
tion; both knew Mark Twain, Roosevelt, Stedman, Howells, 
Thackeray, and a hundred others now dead; and each makes a 
bow to the other. As in Mr. Johnsen’s scheme for the history of the 
Civil War, these two leaders tell of the battles undergone. Not 
united, nor opposed, they were merely in different parts of the 
held, and herein lies the interest of their stories. So might have 
talked the old men on the walls of Troy. We younger Trojans 
have new wars on our hands, but we listen respectfully to these 
praeterita. 

Mr. Holt’s book is far more personal and informal. The first 
word of his title is terrifying, but it does scant justice to his 
rambling talk. Surely no writer ever repeated, digressed, or hov- 
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ered about a story for four hundred and forty-three pages so aim. 
lessly (or cheerfully) as this publisher of orthodox books. No one 
would have it otherwise. This is fireside talk. His interest in a book, 
an idea, or a person absorbs him for the moment. If he has an 
arriére pensée, he is too genial to deny it to the reader. He adds jt 
later. There is chat on “Clubs”; then, “More about Clubs.” He 
settles down in his chair, and tells us about “ Religion”’; soon there 
is “More about Religion.” That expert testimony, in the open- 
ing pages, on old age would have delighted Cicero. I have read it 
aloud to a family ranging in years from five to seventy-two, and 
it has braced them all: first, “‘a deep inspiration from the Venus 
of Milo”’; then, in leisurely succession, the calisthenics in bed, the 
protection of the ankles from cold drafts, the glass of warm water, 
the cup of boiled milk! The point is, it is all such fun, if one is only 
old. 

Mr. Holt’s other confessions are as friendly: how he failed to 
finish “Tristram Shandy”; how in his eighty-third year he suf. 
fered a check in showing his children that he could do a pigeon. 
wing; how he loved “Marco Bozzaris”; how he thrilled in college 
to “Sartor Resartus,” to Spencer, and the new science and phi- 
losophy. He is, besides, an excellent hater. He kindles years after- 
wards at Yale societies, bad education at the college, and the dis- 
missal of Edward Rowland Sill because he could not “scan.” 
This may not seem audacious, but the comments on taxation or 
marriage or individuals are like the rattle of musketry, incisive, 
definite. There are hints, too, of Mr. Holt’s hobbies: Stedman re- 
turns in the spirit, and writes the sketch of himself. Charles Duc- 
ley Warner was a canny man for copy; he beat even Bayard 
Taylor! The element of surprise in his thumb-nail sketches re- 
appears in the longer studies, such as those on his “Four Great 
Teachers”: Francis Amasa Walker, Edwin Lawrence Godkin, 
Herbert Spencer, and John Fiske. Obviously the charm of this 
book lies in its freedom of expression: Mr. Holt writes as boldly as 
he spells. For he would call his book an autobiografy, and would 
say that my praise of it was diast. 

“Remembered Yesterdays,” however, is less a book of ideas 
than of information. Mr. Johnson is far from Mr. Holt’s method o! 
drifting on; he has sorted his material, and one looks in vain for an 
indiscretion. He is a publicist and diplomat, and it takes more 
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than a book of memoirs to relax the habits of a life-time; he is 
formal. The power of “Remembered Yesterdays” is its simple, 
strong recital of great events by a protagonist. Some of the pen 
portraits, too, are very fine, such as the tribute to Mark Twain 
and the moving account of John Muir in the mountains. One 
leaves this book feeling that he has met once more a common 
phenomenon in American literature: the man of action using 
literature and regarding literature as part of a larger achievement. 
Take Mr. Johnson’s admirable (and conventional) estimate of 
|. G. Holland. He celebrates all that is good and sound in Holland, 
and there was much. But never once is there a hint that this leader 
of American thought, as Mr. Johnson rightly calls him, represents 
the discouraging indifference of Americans to the original, the 
purely artistic in literature. If we remember rightly, Holland used 
to speak of “‘Maud Muller” with a catch in his voice. 

It was this very absorption in the obviously orthodox which 
made Americans slow to recognize a spirit like Crane. It takes no 
imagination to realize what these arbiters would think of a young 
man who declared Tennyson’s poetry “swill.” Even at a military 
school this statement cost Crane a fight and a front tooth. He was 
guilty of extremes of emotion that are not always charming even 
in Mr. Beer’s sympathetic narrative, but our disregard of his 
genius until he was dead, is damning. He would have done better 
in France, in England, anywhere than in the America of the 
‘nineties. 

About this Mr. Beer is ironic, and, with little editorial comment, 
he lets us see Crane’s plight plainly enough. We recall Poe. Ameri- 
cans have never understood the substitution of an artistic for a 
moral conscience. The biography unfolds half satirically. We are 
invited to behold what Crane’s lot was among the American Vic- 
torians. It is as if George Meredith’s “wise youth,” Adrian, told 
the story. Sometimes we feel that Mr. Beer’s distaste for the obvi- 
ous in biography forces him into a witty falsetto. We long for a 
change of mood, a more direct statement of facts, for they are not 
familiar facts. Why not tell them occasionally without an epi- 
gram? Yet after feeling the evenness of tone in this short biogra- 
phy, few would agree with this. Crane’s own life was a bit of 
irony in a vast, indifferent America. Mr. Beer has adopted the 
mood best suited for this life, and has sustained it brilliantly. 
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After all, this short book and this life of Crane’s bid us reflect 
little before we rise from these huge memoirs convinced that 
American literature was so triumphant, serene, and respectable — 
like a dinner at the Waldorf. The prevailing literature of the time 
choked Crane like a thick velvet curtain. He hated its gilt. His 
“Maggie” and “The Red Badge of Courage,” dealing rather 
darkly with realities, trespassed on the decorum of the age: he was 
not, therefore, important. “That salvage,” says Mr. Beer, “some. 
what brutal, of the real from the sentimental obliquity was the 
right token of Crane’s offence against the spirit of his day.” 
STANLEY T. WILtIAms 


COMPLEX POLITICS IN FRANCE 


As Tuey Are (Ceux Quit Nous Ménent): Frencu Pourricat Por. 
TRAITS, by x x x, 4. A. Knopf. 

Piutarcu Lieb, dy JEAN DE Prerrerev, 4. 4. Knopf. 
Tue first of these two books need not, in my opinion, have been 
brought out in America; for only a political é/ite, even in France, 
could really understand this collection of a score or more brief 
sketches of leading French public men. Two-thirds of this volume 
will, I believe, be Greek even to Americans who pretend to follow 
French politics. In the second place, it loses too much in transla- 
tion. French political literature is famous for its brilliant pamphlet- 
eers, but this brilliancy largely disappears when their work is put 
into a foreign tongue, and when this is lost, half of the charm of 
the original is gone. In the third place, these defects are woefully 
increased by a very poor translation. I do not refer so much to an 
occasional verbal slip, or to Gallicisms and cumbersomeness of 
style, but to the many other shortcomings which are continually 
obtruding themselves on the wearied reader, such as wrong or 
strange titles for offices, the use of unexplained political jargon of 
the day and frequent reference to contemporary events which are 
obscure and often absolutely incomprehensible to the average 
American and would sometimes puzzle even the Frenchman born. 

Thus, this translator always calls the Prime Minister (a title 
every American would understand) “the President of the Coun- 
cil”; the editor of a newspaper becomes “the director’’; Attorney 
General is turned into “Keeper of the Seals”; and the chairman 
of a Parliamentary committee is a “Reporter General.” What 
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American could divine that “congress dogmas” means a party 
platform, or that “the Fourth Republic” was an ephemeral 
political epithet which sprang from the general elections of No- 
vember, 1919? “The greatest Republican party” does not signify 
a rival of our own G, O. P., but simply the most important faction 
numerically among the Republican members of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Sometimes it becomes evident that the translator him- 
self does not know what he is translating. ““The moral order,” 
which should have been printed with a capital M and O, as in the 
French volume, is another name for the ultra-Conservative and 
clerical de Broglie ministry of the early ’seventies, and “the 
watch-word of Pons” is the anti-clerical policy of M. Emile 
Combes, whose home town is Pons, a much more recent Prime 
Minister, the exact antithesis of the religious Duke. This list of 
obscurities might be doubled, even trebled. In fact, the English 
text calls for a large number of explanatory foot-notes, and yet 
there is not a single one in the whole little volume. So one is 
readily led to share the opinion of a once prominent French 
cabinet minister, who said to me recently: ‘‘ This book is unknown 
here in circles which count, and should not be taken seriously in 
America,” though I am informed on the best authority that it is 
the joint work of several rather prominent pens, one of the authors 
being a deputy, an official residing in the Palais Bourbon itself, 
the edifice where the Chamber of Deputies sits. Perhaps, therefore, 
it is not too much to say that no American interested in French 
politics need waste his time in reading it, especially as it is written 
in the reactionary spirit which was decidedly repudiated at the 
May general elections. 

“Plutarch Lied” is much more instructive and serious. But 
here again the translation, though better than that of “As They 
Are,” is not all that it should be. A fair idea of the aim and 
character of the volume is given in its two closing paragraphs, 
the first of which may be considered a Preface and reads as 
follows: “The military problem, as it presents itself in modern 
warfare, stretches far beyond the narrow horizon to which the 
military caste, however well trained, would limit it. It has become 
a national problem, and the experiences of the Great War prove 
that it can be solved only by the united effort of the whole nation.” 

The final paragraph may be looked upon as a Dedication: 
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“May this book, which has been written solely for the purpose 
of bringing out this indisputable truth, contribute towards leading 
the French people to accept it as a fact; and if in addition jt 
preserves them from attaching a miraculous virtue, in political 
matters, to the Soldier, the author will have attained his whole 
aim.” 

And the volume as a whole is well judged by the author himself 
in this paragraph which I received from him recently: 

“You will see that this audacious book had to be written. . 
This lamentable spectacle of official panegyrics so different from 
what really happened led me to ask the question whether there 
was really any such thing as historical truth. For the first time, 
perhaps, a witness of a historical event has tried to place what 
actually occurred face to face with history.” 

M. Jean de Pierrefeu was thoroughly prepared to write such a 
volume as this. Well educated at the fine old University of Aix-en 
Provence, a veritable nursery of future writers, he came up to 
Paris at the age of twenty-four and was soon plunged into the 
most active journalism. Then came the war, in which he took an 
active part from the start; he was wounded in September, 1914, 
sent to hospital, and in the autumn of 191 transferred to Grand 
Headquarters where he was charged with the drawing up of the 
official military communiqués. There he remained until the end of 
the hostilities under the successive commanders Joffre, Nivelle, 
and Pétain. In 1921 appeared his two volumes entitled “G. Q. G., 
Secteur 1,” of which over a hundred thousand copies were printed; 
and finally, in the quietude of the ancient home of the venerable 
“Journal des Débats,” on which he is literary critic, was written 
this, his latest book, which has also attracted the widest attention 
in France. 

THEODORE STANTON 


JOHN MORLEY 
Tue Cottecrep Works or Lorp Mor ey, /2 vols., Macmillan Co. 


Tue epoch to which Lord Morley belonged was already a part of 
history when he died. Its sturdy nationalism, its confident belie! 
in the vigor of individual effort, its distrust of the emotions, al 
of them are qualities we are less inclined to esteem than seemed 
right and fitting to the men of his time. Largely, I think, this is 
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because the subjects to which they applied their analysis are no 
longer with us the objects of an eager faith; and we cling the more 
-losely to our own idols from a fear that the earlier method might 
dissipate the truth we believe them to embody. 

Yet the mood will return; and when it comes, the work of Lord 
Morley will take a high place in the literature of politics. He had, 
of course, his limitations. He was not, in any sense, a Gelebrte; 
the kind of exact problem in which Mark Pattison revelled, made 
no appeal to him. He was inclined to that sententiousness which, 
in Emerson, transformed the poet into a preacher, and to the 
poet’s detriment. He had not an elastic mind. He arrived a little 
slowly at his dogmas, but he was not, in the years when I knew 
him, anxious to revise them. He remained an ardent liberal of 
the Millite school, eagerly tolerant, skeptical of collective effort, 
enthusiastic about national freedom, and uncompromisingly hos- 
tile to imperialist expansion. He was a democrat, but with the 
tinge of polite dubiety which has left its ironic impress on Tocque- 
ville’s pages. He was a passionate agnostic, but I never saw in 
him that militant temper to organized religion which made Hux- 
ley the king of controversialist writers. What stirred him to 
unending wrath was the emotional rhetoric of men like Rousseau. 
In almost the last talk we had, he was denouncing vigorously 
the influence of Rousseau as one who sought to solve by senti- 
ment problems which require a vigorous logic. 

The student of his work will miss an important vein of his 
character if he does not realize two things in Morley of deep sig- 
nificance. He was, in the first place, of a severely aristocratic 
temper. Few men I have met disliked more strongly the crude, 
the sensational, or the obvious. And he had, secondly, a profound 
admiration for the great opportunists of history who sacrifice 
doctrine to the attainment of their goal. That is the explanation 
of the unconcealed delight in the strong wine of Machiavelli. It 
illuminates his fierce defense of Cromwell against the levellers. 
it shows why he wanted to eulogize Chatham and Cavour. He 
had little respect for systems when measured against the positive 
achievement. He was always commending to me the great dictum 
of Burke that “prudence is not only first in most of the virtues 


political and moral, but she is the director, the regulator, the 
standard of them all.” 
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This goodly array of his writings—produced in a manner 
worthy of their author—makes one realize how hard he had 
worked before politics became his chief absorption. Naturally, 
they are of varying quality. The “Voltaire” and the “ Diderot” 
are masterpieces of the critic’s art—the men step from their 
frames as living beings. The “Rousseau,” I think, is on a lower 
plane. There was a temperamental antithesis between the two 
men which made his judgment of Rousseau’s private morals 
affect his estimate of Rousseau’s ideas. Some of the lesser por- 
traits, most notably those of Condorcet and Turgot, are admir- 
able vignettes done in a mood of temperate hero-worship, and 
showing throughout that grasp of the mind of eighteenth-century 
France which was firmly built in a kindred outlook upon life, 
Morley was never so happy as when writing of the French pdil. 
osophe; the ironic skepticism, the willingness to make large ex- 
periment, the endless power to tolerate, were all of them qual- 
ities he himself possessed in high degree. The ‘‘ Walpole” and the 
“Burke” are both solid achievements, though the latter has not 
the brilliancy of the early critical volume he allowed to go out 
of print. Nor should one omit to notice the fine critical power 
displayed in the attacks on Taine, Lecky, and Sir Henry Maine. 
This rapier-like analysis showed the great journalist with a 
unique power of finding immediately the weak point in his op- 
ponent’s armor. And the two studies of John Stuart Mill are as 
exquisite a wreath as ever a great pupil laid on his master’s tomb. 

A separate word is necessary on three books which stand some- 
what apart from the rest. “On Compromise,” I think, is likely 
to outlive all the rest of his works. It is not only a moving record 
of intimate personal experience, but an historic monument o! 
importance. It represents, better than any other essay of its 
period, the protest of the great Victorians against the barriers 
erected by organized religion against the advance of science to the 
citadel of faith. It has something of the passion of Milton, even 
though his organ-like music is absent. It has the dignity of a 
supreme gesture which sets the keynote of a period. The “Lite 
of Gladstone” is a disappointment. Though it contains, as in the 
account of the Oxford Movement, some portraits of singular 
beauty, the whole is too like a panorama in which the artist 1s 
more interested in the amount than in the quality of what he 
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presents. The attitude to Gladstone is singularly uncritical. Lord 
\orley conceals the absence of ideas, the narrow bigotry, the 
dubious opportunism, the shallow rhetoric which, with Gladstone, 
nade the great party leader pass for a great statesman. It was a 
biography written for adorers, not a judgment made for the 
historian. 

His own “Recollections” depend, for their true understanding, 
upon a knowledge of Morley himself. Critics have made play 
with the vanity, the sententiousness, the mood of the doctrinaire, 
the book reveals. A judgment which stresses these qualities is, 
| think, an ungenerous one. Vanity there was, though not a little 
of it was part of a feminine sensitiveness. The sententiousness 
was, in private at least, amply atoned for by that free play of 
mind which leaped upon an idea like a hawk upon its prey. Morley 
was a doctrinaire if by that be meant that he sought to discover 
the general idea beneath the passage of events. But if by a doc- 
trinaire we mean one to whom the supreme importance of liberty 
was manifest in all the relations of private and public life, assured- 
ly we have need of more such doctrinaires. 

It was in the intimacy of private friendship that the best of 
Morley was revealed. The grave critic of life, willing always to 
explore ideas, the skeptic impatient of all sophistries, the man 
who had mingled with the best of two generations and learned 
the lesson of their teaching, all these were embodied in the frail 
old man who, bodily infirm, yet sailed out as restlessly on the 
ocean of ideas as when he had come to London sixty years before. 
If | had to pick out the one supreme quality he possessed, I should 
choose tolerance, making it in him the twin-sister to compassion. 
For it was the burning hatred of unnecessary pain that made him 
a democrat. It was indignation at the cruelties of imperialism 
and war that made him a Little Englander and a pacifist. It was 
tolerance and an unending zest for truth that made him a skeptic. 
His talk was one of the great experiences I have known. He drew 
freely on ancient wisdom, buttressed argument with experience, 
interspersed thought with some sudden memory vividly related. 
He had read endlessly and meditated eagerly on what he had 
read. He gave counsel in a kindly fashion, and took criticism 
with a single eye to the measurement of its ideas. He had lived 
to learn, and he died learning. 
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Whether it was a wise decision that took him into politics | 
do not know. There is no doubt that he loved the arena. Office 
had given him pleasure; he liked to move amid great events, 
and he cherished happy memories of those with which he had been 
associated. But I think also that he found the deeper satisfac. 
tion less in the popular idol of the political market-place than jn 
those who joined a knowledge of ideas to a power to deal with 
men. Mill and Acton, Meredith and Renan, in one period, Mr, 
Birrell and Lord Haldane in our own day, were the men to whom 
his most eager intimacy was given. I have heard judgments of Mr. 
Lloyd George in the library at Wimbledon which would not be 
affirmed amid the hills of Wales. He admired the endless energy 
of Lord Bryce; but he judged him severely for an effort to absorb 
more than human kind may hope to digest. If he could have spent 
a night with the immortals, I think Lucretius and Wordsworth 
would have been his chosen company, and he would have wished 
that Heine and Goethe should have looked in on him. He spent 
his hours amid great thoughts and great ends. For he was in. 
spired, in words he loved to quote, by the “‘belief that life was 
a noble calling; not a mean and petty thing we are to grovel 
through as we can, but an elevated and a lofty destiny.” 

Haro p J. Laski 


ANTHOLOGIES FOR YOUNGER READERS 

Tue Way or Poetry, 4y Joun Drinkwater, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Come Hituer, dy WALTER DE LA Mare, 4. 4. Knopf. 

Rarnsow Go tp, dy Sara TEASDALE, Macmillian Co. 
Mr. DrinkwaTer’s intention in becoming an anthologist for 
young people is quite serious. His mood in the brief introduction 
to “The Way of Poetry” is patient. He will not allow the most 
unpromising readers to escape these poems if he can prevent it. 
“Now forget about all this,” he says after some remarks about 
poetry, “and read the poems in this book. And after a time, when 
you have got used to them and know which ones you like best, 
read again what I have been saying and I hope it will help you to 
understand something about what poetry may be to you now and 
through all your lives.” 

I have rarely, perhaps never, found a sentence more nicely 
calculated to keep the younger readers for whom the book was 
frankly planned, from reading poems in this or in any other book. 
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To persuade young readers that here is a book to avoid, I recom- 


mend Mr. Drinkwater’s obviously kind tone and his words, “I 


hope it may help you to understand.” Later in the introductory 
article occurs the sentence, “We may now see how a great poet 
treats the vision he had of the autumn wind and the leaves.” 
| wonder. If something didactic in the words “Shelley wrote of it 


' thus —” irritates me to a degree, if certain assumptions appear to 


- me unwarranted and even tactless, is it because I am grown up? — 
’ Shelley wrote of it thus! 


It is not Mr. Drinkwater’s desire for simplicity I am regretting, 
but the way in which he has gone about the whole book. And I am 


' unable to discover him in it, in spite of the fact that four of his 


~ own delightful poems are included. I miss the stamp of personality 


in the table of contents as such. Poems follow each other at 
random. I feel that he is not there. 

It seems to me that the anthology “Come Hither” by Walter de 
la Mare proves that such a collection of the poems of others may 
reflect in no uncertain fashion the personality of the one who 


: chooses them. Mr. de la Mare offers almost five hundred poems, 
“ranging from Chaucer and the old ballads to the present English 


poet laureate, from Burns in Scotland to Yeats in Ireland, from 


- the American Bryant to Robert Frost.”” There is not one among 
' these from the pen of Mr. de la Mare himself. Yet because of the 


arrangement and grouping of these poems, more than that, be- 
cause of qualities many of them possess which emphasize or reveal 


_ characteristics of the author of “The Listeners” and “Peacock 
_ Pie,” he is always there or within call. He beckons, he allures, 
- not only in the title “Come Hither,” but in group-names such as 
_ “Far,” “Evening and Dreams,” and from an old song, “Lily 


Bright and Shine-a.” In “The Story of this Book,” he is a boy who 


' finds a mysterious house standing alone and in this house a 


round room full of pictures. There are books in the room. Pictures 


_ and books somehow fit together. It is not easy in every case to 


find out how. The pictures include those which are actually the 
place itself and the surrounding country seen through the wide 
windows of the strange room. There is no heavy accent on poetry. 
In the notes which Mr. de la Mare has written for many of the 
poems he might be sitting before an open fire on a winter evening 
telling “the young of all ages” of this or that as it happens to 
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occur to him. But only to such a mind could these unfamiliar ang 
persuasive and subtle facts and fancies come. 

I think that the young of all ages love his abstracted air, | 
think that they lean to catch his casual words. It is apparently 
causing Mr. de la Mare not the least anxiety that many of the 
listeners at times fall into reverie. They listen no more for a little. 
He sets them dreaming. He has created a book to which they will 
turn back again and again. 

Sara Teasdale in “ Rainbow Gold” has made such an anthology, 
although on another scale. Her aim was to keep the book small. 
She will call her readers back, she will catch their roving attention 
and make them remember, because every poem admitted to her 
list is there for the best reason. She had to have it there. “I have 
made a small collection of poems that would have pleased the child 
I used to be,”’ she says in her prefatory note. She quotes Andrew 
Lang, who remarked in connection with his own anthology for 
children, “‘It does not appear to the Editor that poems about 
children or especially intended for children are those which a 
child likes best.” 

“Rainbow Gold” gives first place to “ Kubla Khan.” It recalls 
the “Meg Merrilies” of Keats, and “La Belle Dame Sans Merci.” 
There is mystery in the book and there is unifying and convincing 
intensity: an intensity which must be due to the discrimination 
and the sympathy involved in selecting the poems. In some way 
they lend themselves to portray the mind of the exquisite and 
fastidious poet who has put them at the foot of her rainbow. 

Grace Hazarp Conk.inc 


STUDENTS OF LABOR 


Cuitp Lasor AND THE ConstiruTION, dy Raymonp G. FUuLteR, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

Tue New Wor _p oF Lasor, éy SHERWOOD Eppy, George H. Doran (». 

Lasour In THE Coat-Mininc Inpbustry, dy G. D. H. Cote, Oxford 
University Press. 

WomMEN AND THE LaBpor Movement, éy Atice Henry, George H. 
Doran Co. 

Tue Prospects oF InpustRiaL CiviLizaTIon, dy BERTRAND Russell 
in collaboration with Dora Russet, Century Co. 


Tue day is happily past when the assertion that the present labor 
situation is intolerable involved the liability of being classed as 4 
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' dangerous radical. To-day this is admitted whether one is a radical 
or not, and the degree of one’s radicalism depends on what one 
i proposes to do about it. On this basis the students of labor prob- 
_ lems are divided into two main groups. The first group includes 
- those who accept the broad features of the present economic 
i organization as inevitable, or at least as the best we are likely 
ever to find, and devote their remedial efforts to devising methods 
of eliminating or reducing the admittedly undesirable aspects 
and results of the system. The second group includes all those 
who cry out with Omar Khayyam: 


Could you andI . . . conspire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits — and then 
Remould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire! 


They see no hope of industrial tranquillity or justice or of social 
prosperity until the existing economic order has been uprooted 
from the foundations and a wholly different system put in its 
place. 

Within each of these camps, and between the two of them, much 
of the debate is upon the question as to how far and by what means 
the authority of the state should be invoked to place limitations 
upon the free pursuit of individual interests, and to assume initia- 
tive and direction of actual industrial enterprises. On some few 
things, fortunately, as a result of a century and a half of experi- 
menting with individualistic-capitalistic production, an agree- 
ment has been reached by everyone who is not living mentally in 
the early nineteenth or late eighteenth century. One of these 
points of agreement is that the labor of children cannot be left to 
the determination of free competition among the parties interested 
but must be authoritatively regulated by society through one or 
another of its governmental agencies. In the United States at the 
present moment the practical issue is whether or not the time has 
come to empower the Federal government to assume control. It is 
generally conceded that if this is to be done it must be done by a 
Constitutional Amendment. Mr. Fuller’s book is a timely and 
valuable comprehensive presentation of the facts and arguments 
which must be considered in reaching a decision. One may hope 
that it is being widely studied at this time. 
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The chief value of Mr. Eddy’s “New World of Labor” lies jn jt; 


portrayal of the universality of the distinctive features in individ. 
ualistic capitalism. The economic system which was developed in 

the countries of Western civilization during the nineteenth century 
is no respecter of national boundaries. Wherever the system forces 
itself in, its identifying characteristics show themselves. [pn 
Mr. Eddy’s descriptions of India, China, and Japan we read the 
old familiar story of long hours, low wages, noisome working con- 
ditions, the forcing of women and children into industry, and the 
pitiful, grinding struggle for a standard of living. We meet the 
well-nigh irresistible pressure upon young women to sacrifice their 
virtue to their positions, the contemptible operations of the 
“labor spy,” and the inevitable growth of trade unionism as the 
worker’s chief recourse and weapon in prosecuting his side of the 
struggle. That idea of struggle is central in the whole situation — 
the inescapable struggle between buyer and bought which is in- 
herent in the present wage system. Particularly illuminating is 
the account in the chapter on Russia, of the tragic efforts of a 
people to find a means of out-lawing this struggle. 

The books by Miss Henry and Mr. Cole give accounts of the 
development of the instrument of trade unionism in two different 
fields. The content of “Women and the Labor Movement” is 
about what its title suggests, with the limitation that its discus- 
sions are confined primarily to American conditions with a glance 
at international relations in the closing pages. The author accepts 
trade unionism as an indispensable means of protection for work- 
ers under prevailing economic conditions, and takes those condi- 
tions for granted. Since women are finding their full place in in- 
dustry, they need protection as much as, and in many respects 
more than, male workers. Consequently Miss Henry regards the 
remarkable extension of unionism among women which she de- 
scribes as a cause for gratification. 

In the light of Mr. Cole’s known views on general social theory 
one may assume that he would find no complete satisfaction in 
the intrenchment of present day unionism, however noteworthy. 
But since unions are a necessary means to a greater end, he is 
profoundly depressed by the retrogression in the position of the 
miners’ unions in England, a painstaking and impartial account 
of which he gives in his book. The gains of the miners during the 
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war are shown to have been purely transitory, and the economic 
effects of the war to have been disastrous not only to the miners 
but to the coal industry as a whole. It appears that a great inter- 
national military struggle cannot be relied upon as a means of 
altering the terms of the employer-laborer struggle in a manner 
favorable to genuine progress. 

Of these books Mr. Russell’s “Prospects of Industrial Civili- 
zation” is the only one which attempts to appraise the inherent 
features of our economic order, to forecast their outcome, and to 
examine the merits of an alternative system of organization. It is, 
perhaps for this reason, much the most stimulating, suggestive, 
and constructive of them all. As the two outstanding features of 
our social system the author presents industrialism and national- 
ism. He shows the close connection between the two, and analyzes 
the essentially psychological basis upon which they rest. He states 
frankly his conviction that the only means by which the values of 
industrialism may be preserved at not too great a cost is socialism, 
and that this socialism must be of a sort which supersedes the 
present type of nationalistic ideals. One need not concur with all 
of his interpretations to admit the force of much of his argument, 
or to find in the volume much matter to clarify one’s thinking 
about the deeper implications of prevailing social relationships. 


Henry Pratr FaircuHI_D 


IMPERIALISM IN WESTERN ASIA 


TurkEY, THE GREAT Powers AND THE Bacpap Raitway, dy Epwarp 
Meap Eare, Macmillan Co. 


Tue Resirty oF Turkey, 4y Ciarr Price, Thomas Seltzer. 


Tue Srruccte ror Power 1n Mostem Asia, dy E. ALEXANDER 
PoweLL, Century Co. 


Tue part played by the Near East in the great drama of history 
may or may not be a minor réle. Perhaps the rivalries of the great 
Western nations in Europe, and the struggles for the control of 
southern Asia and the Pacific Ocean are of greater ultimate mo- 
ment to mankind. Certain it is, however, that no conflict of human 
forces recurs more steadily or reveals more interesting surprises 
than that over the lands and the trade of the region about the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea, where the approach of three 
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continents brings together many peoples, many products, and 
many political purposes. 

Mr. Earle, Mr. Price, and Mr. Powell have placed before the 
American public at the same time three studies in Near Easter 
affairs which have been drawn out of different experiences and 
planned along different lines. All deal with very recent events, and, 
on the whole, expect the reader to be acquainted already with the 
general history of Turkey. Leaving out of account brief introduc. 
tory statements, Mr. Earle begins his survey with the year 1883, 
Mr. Price with 1907, and Mr. Powell with 1918. All three end at 
the time of going to press on various dates in the year 1923. Mr. 
Earle’s “Turkey, the Great Powers and the Bagdad Railway” — 
whose title is perhaps a trifle misleading — follows the story of 
German railway enterprise in Turkey, introducing collateral events 
only when these are related to the main theme. Mr. Price is con- 
cerned with the history of Turkey from the time of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 1907 (which he holds to have doomed the 
Ottoman Empire) to the establishment of Nationalistic Turkey on 
an apparently firm basis by the Treaty of Lausanne. The scope of 
Mr. Powell’s study is larger in space, though more restricted in 
time. So far as he follows a single continuing thread, he discusses 
the rivalry of France and England in the settlement, not only of 
Turkey, but also of Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Arabia, and 
Persia. 

Mr. Earle’s book is an example of what all academic theses ac- 
ceptable for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy ought to be, but 
seldom are. It rests upon the consideration of the available material, 
and is provided with references and notes which confirm all im- 
portant statements and which introduce the reader, not merely by 
name but also by brief description, to all the writer’s sources of 
information. The scope of the inquiry is exceptionally wide. He is 
fortunate in having obtained assistance towards finding and 
putting together his material from a number of experts in the 
interpretation of Near Eastern affairs and in the writing of modern 
history after a manner that is both reliable and readable. The 
result is a substantial book whose value is by no means limited to 
the immediate time of publication. 

Mr. Price states in his Foreword: “‘This book contains my ow" 
observations and my own deductions from them.” He visited the 
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Near and Middle East first in connection with a newspaper as- 
signment, and his interest continued “with curiosity as its motive.” 
It is clear, however, that not all of his observations were made on 
the spot, since he could have obtained much of his information 
only from books and newspapers. His own personal experiences 
give vividness and color to the book, especially when he describes 
certain personalities, notably Mustapha Kemal Pasha, Rauf Bey, 
and Papa Eftim Effendi. 

Mr. Powell says: “My purpose in writing this book is to expose 
and attack the selfish, insincere, and dangerous policies which are 
being pursued by certain European governments in the Near East 
and the intrigue, corruption, deceit, and bad faith which have 
characterized those policies.” He not only travelled but lived in 
many parts of Western Asia. He discussed the politics and prob- 
lems of the region with many of its influential men. In addition 
he made use of a number of recent authoritative books, articles, 
and dispatches dealing with the region. The result is a spirited and 
lively description and discussion, not always accurate, but full of 
interest and suggestion. 

The features of recent Near Eastern history which stand out in 
these narratives when combined are the political and commercial 
imperialism of the European nations, especially Germany, Eng- 
land, and France; and the resulting interferences in the fate of the 
peoples of the Near East, primarily the Turks, but also the dif- 
ferent divisions of Arabs, the Armenians, the Greeks, and the 
Persians. No one of the writers is sympathetic with either the 
purposes or the methods of European imperialism. Mr. Earle, 
being more in the attitude of the judicial historian, is soberer in 
his statements and more restrained in his criticism than the other 
two. He appears to show no hostility against any of the great 


_ protagonists, but is remarkably fair to all concerned. Possibly 


towards the end of his book he allows himself to slip unconsciously 
into statements not fully considered which attribute too great a 
relative importance to the Bagdad railway enterprise as a cause of 
the Great War and a factor in recent world history. Mr. Earle 
publishes for the first time the secret Franco-German convention 
of February 15, 1914, which set off Northern Anatolia and Syria 
as a French railway sphere of influence, leaving the neighborhood 
of the Anatolian and Bagdad Railways as the German sphere. 
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This taken in connection with the better known Anglo-German 
negotiations of 1914, definitely removes the Bagdad Railway 
question from among the active immediate causes of the Great 
War. 

Mr. Price, thinking chiefly of the Ottoman Turks, is fully con. 
scious of their abilities and capacities both in war and diplomacy, 
as illustrated by recent events. He is vigorous and unsparing in his 
criticism of Russian, French, and British policies. Little is said 
about German and Austrian imperialisms, mainly because they are 
no longer living forces. Perhaps Mr. Price is somewhat carried 
away by the natural human tendency to admire and praise the 
successful and to condemn those whose policies have failed. He 
sets forth, however, with convincing clearness, that the desire ot 
Greece to build up a Near Eastern Empire, the aspiration of the 
Armenians to create a state larger and more ambitious than any 
ever maintained by their race, the plan of Lloyd George and his 
supporters to push northward the line of British influence in Asia 
until it should run through the Black and Caspian Seas and 
Western Turkestan, and the purpose of the French foreign office to 
add to Syria extensive lands at the north and east were alike un- 
just and incapable of realization. In general, the narrative is 
presented, in case of doubt, from the Turkish point of view. 
While this cannot, of course, be accepted without question, it is 
distinctly desirable to know it when one attempts to form an in- 
partial judgment. 

Mr. Powell’s main theme is very similar to Mr. Price’s. Not only 
does he condemn vigorously and unsparingly European imperial. 
istic ambition, but he displays warm sympathy and commendation 
for the Moslem peoples of the Near East, and particularly the 
Turks. On the other side, he condemns the Armenian and Greek 
Christians of Turkey as prone to revolt and ready to massacre 
Turks when opportunity affords. He sees clearly. weaknesses in the 
French position and methods in Syria. He is strongly against Zion- 
ism in Palestine, and skeptical of any success for the British rule in 
Mesopotamia. As for Arabia, he believes that King Hussein and 
his family are supported only by British assistance; if this should 
be withdrawn, Ibn Saud could probably with ease overrun the 
whole of Arabia, as well as Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia. 
He is enthusiastic about the immediate future prospects of Persia, 
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“now entering upon a period of political development and eco- 
nomic expansion which, in view of her remarkable geographic sit- 
uation and her enormous natural resources, promises to make her, 
in a much nearer future than might be supposed, one of the most 
progressive and prosperous of Oriental nations.” The criticism may 


justly be made that Mr. Powell, in his reaction against anti-Turk- 


sh propaganda, much of which is based upon pro-Christian prej- 
udice, has gone too far in the other direction, and pictured the 
Moslem peoples and their present governments in a rosier light 
than the situation justifies. If this be borne in mind, a careful 
reading of his book will be distinctly helpful towards the discern- 
ment of realities in the Near East. 

Mr. Powell’s story contains a greater number of discernible er- 
rors than those of the other two writers. Several of these occur in 
the chapter entitled “Some Truths about the Turks”: polygamy 
was not abolished by law in Turkey in 1922 although abolition was 
then under discussion; the Turks did not “push their European 
frontier farther to the northward than they were at the outbreak of 
the Great War” (p. 17). The most serious discrepancy is the entire 
omission of the year 1921 from the account of the Greco-Turkish 
troubles, the events of that year being consolidated into the fol- 
lowing year. Mr. Powell wrote before the failure of the Chester 
concessions, through which he hoped strongly that America would 
take a great part in the economic development of Anatolia. In 
general he is strongly convinced that the inevitable process of 
events will bring about the elimination from western Asia of 
European imperialism and the universal triumph of national 
independence. 

ALBERT Howe LyByerR 


THE EVOLUTION OF CULTURE 
Man ano Currure, dy Crank Wisster, Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
For a century or more competent anthropologists have studied 
the Indians of the United States, and have heaped up technical 
reports relating to the six hundred known tribes and their imme- 
diate predecessors; with endless industry they have recorded and 


_ analyzed the multitude of dialects and stock languages, and have 


made extensive collections illustrating the food habits, modes of 
shelter and transportation, dress, utensils, tools, weapons and 
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other necessities of material life; nor have they neglected such 
intricate matters as the tribal organization, the forms of mar. 
riage, the methods of reckoning relationship and descent, the 
treatment of the sick and of the dead, the sports, games, political 
forms, standards of value, legal procedures, modes of making 
war, and numerous other aspects of the Indian’s many-sided 
life. In an earlier work, on the American Indian, Dr. Wissler, who 
is Curator of Anthropology in the American Museum of Natural 
History, performed the great service of working over this moun. 
tain of technical matter, and in the light of his own extensive 
field and museum experience reducing it to a form that could be 
made use of by the general reader. In the present work he has 
gone much further, for here he draws from an even wider range 
of anthropological studies, covering peoples in many parts of the 
world, and by subjecting this material to a brilliant analysis and 
synthesis he constructs a great and unique picture of the rela- 
tions between man and culture. 

No receptively minded reader can ever quite revert to his 
previous point of view after thoroughly digesting Dr. Wissler's 
book, for he will never thereafter entirely overlook the anthro. 
pological significance of his immediate cultural environment or 
fail to realize that the new anthropology has endless applications 
to the social processes of his own daily life. No longer will it be 
wise for him to regard studies made upon savages as having little 
practical importance in civilized life. For example the national 
institutions of baseball and football will henceforth be thought 
of as culture traits arising through similar processes and subject 
to the same laws of diffusion over the world as the “horse com- 
plex” or the “maize complex” of primitive peoples. Indeed the 
reader will soon feel that “whether in Naishapur or Babylon,” 
whether among the Ogallala Sioux or among the Brahmins of 
the Back Bay district, culture traits arise and spread, become 
more complicated, acquire ‘“‘adhesions,” and are subject to de- 
generation and modification according to the same fundamental 
laws. Everywhere they fit into the same “universal pattern’ 
and may be described under the nine headings of speech, material 
traits, art, mythology and scientific knowledge, religious prac- 
tices, family and social systems, property, government and war. 

But the author is concerned with more than the laws and phe- 
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nomena of culture. He wishes to make a beginning towards the 
anderstanding of its origin and evolution, and especially to show 
how knowledge of the world-old relations of man to culture may 
be useful in discovering sources and trends of present develop- 
ments, and perhaps of influencing their course. In his chapters on 
“Cylture and Human Behavior,” “The Individual and the Race 
‘1 Culture,” and the “Environment” he tries to discover what is 
che inborn native equipment of man for acquiring culture. After 
rejecting the various mechanical theories which would deprive 
reflective thought of all credit for the origination of new culture 
traits, he concludes that even the most primitive people enjoy 
making a new discovery, enjoy recognition by companions, de- 
light in telling their results to others, take pleasure in manipulat- 
ing objects, and cannot resist participating in the activities of 
others. These qualities he regards as part of man’s inborn equip- 
ment for culture, together with a “protective response” that 
leads the individual both to the defense of his own culture and to 
the effort to spread it. He places a high value upon the “reflective 


_ response,” his main thesis being that “culture is an accumula- 


tive structure developed out of reflective thinking in men.” He 
regards the specific variations in culture as due to the accidental 


_ origin and building up of different “conditioned responses,” as 
_ when the primitive mind mistakes an accidental association for 


» a causal nexus. 


In conclusion the author bids us to be of good cheer as to the 


_ future of this distressed world. He shows that while nations come 
_ and go, culture is a cumulative structure developed out of reflec- 
_tive thinking, and that while there have been many backslidings 


the accumulation has gone steadily onward until it has spread 


_ into every part of the world. 


W. K. Grecory 
RENAISSANCE STAGECRAFT 


ScENES AND MACHINES ON THE ENGLISH STAGE DURING THE RENAIS- 
SANCE, by Lity B. CampBe.t, Cambridge University Press. 
Txose who argue for the bare and unadorned stage of Shakespeare 
as authority for the suggestive, non-realistic settings of the moderns 
should read this scholarly and disinterested account of the theatre 
before, during, and after Shakespeare’s time. It does not so much 
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prove that the Elizabethan public theatre may not have been 
more or less bare and unadorned, especially in its earlier phases, 
as it confirms the suspicion seated in the minds of most students 
of the period who are not obsessed with some aesthetic prejudice 
— the suspicion that the Elizabethans did not purposely leave 
their stages bare or meagrely furnished, in order to give scope to 
the imagination of the audience, but of necessity, being poor; 
Burbage, Henslowe, and Shakespeare used all the means at their 
disposal to render their productions life-like, spectacular, theatri. 
cally effective. 

Miss Campbell’s book does more than this; in fact, it focusses 
(regrettably perhaps for the general reader) on spectacle, which 
throve in the courts; the conditions in the public theatres are 
treated less explicitly than by inference and allusion. The author 
is more interested in the Restoration than in the Elizabethan 
public theatre, for there the scenic and mechanical developments 
of the court theatres became naturalized on the popular stage, 
But it is not fair to quarrel with claret because it is not Burgundy, 
and this work is all the more valuable because it does not beat 
over the straw already so thoroughly threshed by English and 
American scholars. This study, coming as it does to supplement 
the work of Albright, Adams, Thorndike, and Reynolds, casts 
light on several aspects of dramatic history concerning which 
students must inevitably be curious, but which few or none have 
had the initiative and courage to investigate. 

First of all, since she is dealing with the Renaissance, Mis 
Campbell goes to the great classical source of knowledge about the 
ancient theatre, Vitruvius. She sets forth clearly what Vitruvius 
told about the Greek and Roman theatres, and even more to the 
point, to what extent the Renaissance architects and critics read 
and understood Vitruvius. She finds that they followed him 
conscientiously, but with more reverence than accuracy, obeying 
his injunctions to the best of their ability — and, bearing the ful 
intent to reproduce the Roman stage, actually developing the 
progenitor of the picture-frame stage of to-day or yesterday. 

Perhaps the most interesting and distinctive part of the book 
is the account of the early Italian theatres, built by scholars in 
order properly to stage their revivals and imitations of ancient 
dramatic literature, and planned with Vitruvius in one hand and: 
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pencil in the other. I know of no other worthy consideration of 
ie matter in English. Closely related to this contribution is the 
author's linking up of Renaissance critical theory with its theat- 
rical practice. 

The establishment of the fact of a liaison in the theatrical 
matters between Italy and England during the Renaissance is not 
che least difficult of Miss Campbell’s tasks, but she has wrestled 
with it to something like a convincing decision. Proof of Eng- 
lish acquaintance with such works as Serlio’s “‘Architectura” 
printed in 1537-473 translated into English in 1611), evidence of 
|talian and French artists in England, and of Englishmen in Italy, 
comparison of reports of court spectacles Italian and English, and 
the like, establish almost beyond cavil the close and continuous 
relation between the Italian and the English development of 
theatrical construction and scenic devices. The earliness of the 
invention of perspective scenery, stage machines, and spectacular 
effects is the most striking point in this part of the book. 

Not the least valuable service rendered by the book is the 
reproduction of numerous plans and views of early Italian theatres 
and of Inigo Jones's designs. Indeed, there is a wealth of interest- 
ing matter in it that the general reader may be left to find for 
himself. Miss Campbell’s volume is a notable work of scholarship 
and a real contribution to the history of drama and the stage. 
LLEWELLYN Morcan BveE Lt 


DOWN TO THE SEA 


An INsTRUMENT OF THE Gops, dy Lincotn Cotcorp, Macmillan Co. 
PRIVATEERING AND Piracy IN THE COLONIAL Peron, edited by J. 
FRANKLIN JAMESON, Macmillan Co. 

Amip the welter of sea stories, sailing-ship “blurbs,” and pirate 
books that the presses have been throwing up in the last few years, 
here are two of the right metal, though of different form. 

Mr. Colcord does not claim that his birthplace, aboard an 
American bark off Cape Horn, gives him the liberty to call any- 
thing he may choose to write, a sea story. In order to pass the 
scrutiny of a sea-faring man, a sea story must be as technically 
accurate as those old ship portraits, in which every sail sets, and 
every rope leads, exactly as it did on the original vessel. Yet 
technical accuracy, Mr. Colcord admits, in his philosophical 
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preface, no more makes a bit of prose a proper story, than it makes 
the ship portrait. In a work of art, there must be a fundamental, 
not a mere casual, connection between the sea and personality: 
blending of human enterprise and aspiration with an element and 
a vehicle that mean danger and death for the dishonest and jn. 
competent. That is the dominating note of sea experience, which 
rings through such great sea books as Melville’s and Conrad’s, bur 
is utterly lacking in the mass of landlubberly sea fiction from 
“Captains Courageous” down. 

Mr. Colcord’s stories ring true to this high standard, although 
their range is as wide as the ocean. One deals with an inscrutable 
Chinese merchant, of the sort that Yankee supercargoes often 
met but seldom understood, and his showing-up of a particularly 
bad instance of Yankee barratry. Others deal with the proud and 
reticent type of New Englander that only felt at home with a 
deck under his feet, and an unbroken horizon around him. There 
is an old captain who fell in love with his ship; a mate who tasted 
a bit of heaven on an uncharted island, and spent the rest of his 
life trying to find it; a story of rescue at sea, such as every boy 
who has been to sea, has dreamed; and a plain straight-forward 
tale of a voyage to the Indies, with Cape St. Roque as villain. 
Mr. Colcord has used a welcome economy in sea terms and sailing- 
ship technique. It is not with a babbling of buntlines and bow- 
lines, but with phrases such as “the horrible gasping of water over 
rocks awash” that he signals his membership to the fraternity of 
seafarers. The stories are spaced by some excellent bits of sea 
poetry. 

Dr. Jameson, a generation removed from New England and the 
sea, has paid his homage to the element that made his forbears 
what they were, by printing some of the documents yet extant of 
colonial privateering and piracy — the distinction being similar 
to that between private warfare and plain murder. The famous 
fellows are here: Kidd and Tew and Sharp; and lesser ones as well. 
Perhaps the most delightful documents are the depositions of 
common seamen before the General Court of Massachusetts, 11 
those colonial admiralty cases that so puzzled the magistrates 0! 
the Bay Colony. I would give all the pirate books since Johnsons 
for the deposition of “John Hunter Aged about 40 years,” who 


“was shipped by Captaine Robert Cooke, Commander of the 
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blew dove of London so Caled, to sayle as a sayler in the said shipp 
from Jameco to Dover and so for Amsterdam,” and who tells how 
the St. Yobn “Clapt thayer helme a starbord and shered Abord 
us giving a volly of smale shott, in which they shot our master 
-hrough the Arme, and so Came on bord and beate us doune in to 
the howld without Asking of us what wee weare and so Cut our 
Cable and presently put forth to sea.” In his footnotes, the editor 
has given us a lively running comment, as well as an explanation 
of long obsolete sea terms and forgotten places and things; even 
to the powdered crabs’ eyes that found a place in a privateer’s 
medicine chest. The book is published by the Colonial Dames of 
America, with a singular disregard for their ancestors’ pious 
reputation, as a contribution to the seamy side of colonial life. 
S. E. Morison 





LITERATURE OF ANCIENT INDIA 
Tue THIRTEEN Principat Upanisnaps, translated by Ropert ERNEST 
Hume, Oxford University Press. 
BuppHist PARABLES, translated by EuGeNneE Watson BuRLINGAME, 
Yale University Press. 
One of the reasons why the Upanishads, despite their wonderful 
revelations of the quest for spiritual light in Ancient India, have 
never become widely known in the West, lies in the inadequacy of 
the translations hitherto available (except the masterly German 
work of Deussen and a few extracts beautifully done into English 
by Mr. Charles Johnston). No translation can, it is true, fully 
embody the import of the original text and convey the significance 
that the ritual and legendary allusions had for the Hindu mind, 
and in that sense Max Miller was right when he declared, after 
completing his translation, more than forty years ago: “These it 
is impossible to render into any language.” Yet improvement was 
clearly attainable, and the present translation is the fruition of 
years of labor devoted to that end. 

Professor Hume’s aim was not primarily literary. It was his 
purpose to reproduce, without obscurity, but at the same time 
without improper exegetical accretions (such as marred Max 
Miiller’s work), the actual substance of the oldest and most impor- 
tant of these texts. In this he has succeeded admirably, and his 
book presents the best translation of a group of Upanishads into 
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English hitherto published. He has consistently subordinate; 
stylistic considerations to those of accuracy; while he is not pain. 
fully literal, yet he never allows the lure of a fine phrase to lead 
him astray. Metrical parts of the original Sanskrit are distinguished 
from the rest, though not forced into English verse form: and 
interspersed headings helpfully suggest the development of the 
thought and transitions to new topics. In an elaborate introduc. 
tion, which is eminently clear and readable, the translator extracts 
from the rambling and unsystematic expositions of the Upanishads 
their fundamental concepts, dealing especially with the identifica. 
tion of the individual soul with the universal Soul, the illusion ; 

separateness, and the doctrines of reincarnation and Karma. 

The arrangement in the presumable chronological sequence 
makes it easy to follow the course of speculative thought from the 
earlier to the later texts. We linger appreciatively at the famous 
instruction of Svetaketu, who was taught the immanence of the 
Divine by contemplation of salt dissolved in water, and at the 
legend of the youth Nachiketas, who was consigned to the nether 
world and there learned hidden teachings from Death himself. 
The external form of the book is worthy of the contents, and the 
whole is a volume of which the publishers may well be proud. 

Dr. Burlingame has undertaken a somewhat different task in a 
related field. From the Buddhist texts written in the Pali language 
he has culled more than two hundred parables, allegories, fables, 
and other stories, said to have been employed by the Buddha 
himself or by his followers with a view to imparting religious or 
moral instruction. Dr. Burlingame is possessed of fine literary 
discrimination and an excellent style, and he has made good use 
of them both in selecting and translating these extracts, many of 
which are now printed in English for the first time. 

A few of the tales here assembled have, in the course of the 
centuries, travelled widely in Asia and in the West. The ninth 
parable, for example, is the original of Chaucer’s “ Pardoner's 
Tale,” and a number of parallels are noted in the “Gesta Ro- 
manorum,” in the Grimm Brothers’ collection of tales, and else- 
where. The story of Ghosaka, the luck-child bearing the mandate 
for his own death, has travelled most widely: among its numerous 
recurrences may be mentioned the thirteenth-century French tale 
of King Coustans the Emperor (translated by William Morris) and 
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the incident of the letter in “Hamlet” (drawn by Shakespeare from 
che Danish History of Saxo Grammaticus). 

It is easy to see that while Dr. Burlingame has an eye to 
exposition of Buddhist doctrines — of which his book incidentally 
affords an excellent survey — he evidently relishes a good story 
and hopes the reader will do likewise. He begins with the tale of 
the Grateful Elephant, who was appreciative of the skilful 
extraction of a splinter from his foot (cf. Androcles and the lion). 
Further on, in a chapter of Parables on Death, we have the story 
of Kisa Gotami, who was taught the universality of death by 
being sent to procure grains of mustard-seed from a house in which 
no one had ever died. In a chapter of humorous parables — a 
variety which, as Dr. Burlingame says, will be new to many 
students of religious literature—he includes the tale of the 
monkeys who, when left in charge of a garden, gauged the quantity 
of water for the several young trees by pulling them up and 
observing the size of their roots. This is undoubtedly a very old 
story, for we find it pictured on the sculptured railing of the 
Bharahat Stupa, which dates from the middle of the third century 
s.c. The final chapter, parables on the Sacrifice of the Body and 
Blood, includes several parallels from non-Indian sources. 


This book of “Buddhist Parables” is most entertaining and 
instructive, and, although a work of sound scholarship, can be 
enjoyed without previous familiarity with the subject. Care has 
obviously been lavished on the details of manufacture; the frontis- 
piece, reproducing a sculptured head of a “Future Buddha” 
dating from the first or second century A.D., is particularly fine. 


Georce C. O. Haas 


SOME NEWSPAPERS IN GENERAL AND ONE IN 
PARTICULAR 
Some NEWSPAPERS AND NEWSPAPERMEN, 4y OswaLp GarRISON 
VittarD, 4. 4. Knopf. 

Tue Evenine Post, dy ALLAN Nevins, Boni & Liveright. 
Between these two volumes exists a closer connection than is 
apparent to most lay readers. Mr. Villard, who writes with such 
a picric pen about the press, was until recently the president of 
the company publishing the newspaper, the history of which is 
so graphically portrayed by Mr. Nevins. 
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If I were reviewing Mr. Villard’s volume for “The Editor and 
Publisher,” which is printed for what is known technically as the 
working press, I should point out that many of the criticisms 
which he brings against American journalism could with equa! 
justice be brought against his essays on “The New York Times,” 
“The Philadelphia Public Ledger,” “The Kansas City Star,” 
“The Chicago Tribune,” “The Baltimore Sun,” “The New York 
World,” “The Christian Science Monitor,” and Hearst's string 
of newspapers. Certainly, 1 may be pardoned for remarking that 
clearness in discussion would be helped if he had defined wha: 
he meant by a newspaper. 

A newspaper ought to have high ideals. But it has become and 
doubtless must ever remain an economic product manufactured 
and marketed the same as any other commodity. It differs, how. 
ever, from the product of the usual industrial plant in that it is 
a joint product. It sells two things: news and other reading mat. 
ter to the subscriber, and display space to the advertiser. These 
two things must be wrapped in the same container, the white 
paper on which the text is printed and on which the advertising 
is displayed. Because the newspaper is such a complex economic 
product, it has its special problems. The interest of the reader 
and that of the advertiser are not always the same. 

Mr. Villard’s book, with all its faults, should render efficient 
service in making newspaper readers more critical. No one can 
dispute his assertion that any definite ‘“worth-while”’ survey of 
American journalism must use the ethical measuring stick. His 
yardstick is not clearly defined until the middle of the volume is 
reached when the assertion is made that in “the future struggle 
between the two great groups of thought in America, between 
the powers of the privileged and the masses of people, the voice 
of the press should be heard on the side of the masses rather 
than of the privileged.” Later in the volume, in discussing the 
labor paper “The Minnesota Daily Star,” he again refers to his 
yardstick when he expresses his belief that “American dailies 
have all the faults and weaknesses of the ordinary press, which 
means, first of all, that they have lost touch with the masses 
even though they have large and increasing circulations.” How- 
ever sympathetic one may be with the masses, one may wel 
question whether vested interests have not also their rights which 
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should not be neglected by an impartial and independent press. 
No myopic or:astigmatic view is wanted in the American news- 


aper. 

" perusal of Mr. Nevins’s “The Evening Post — A Century 
of Journalism,” will give the lay reader a background of news- 
paper history so that he can better appreciate the criticism of 
contemporary journalism by Mr. Villard. 

Mr. Nevins is to be congratulated upon the way he has achieved 
his purpose in selecting the more important and the more illu- 
minating aspects and episodes at pivotal points in the history of 
the “Post.” In his treatment of these points “‘his nose for news” 
has not taken him away from the proper perspective. Clearly and 
succinctly he outlines the changes that have taken place as papers 
of views have gradually become papers of news. 

His volume is not only a history of one New York paper in 
particular but of all the more important New York newspapers 
in general. His chapters which treat of the attention given to 
literature, music, and drama by the press are a distinct contri- 
bution to the literature on the subject. His chapter on Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin, the fighting editor, supplements but does not 
supplant Mr. Villard’s comments about the same editor. His 
treatment of the “Post” under the ownership of the Villard 
family confirms what Mr. Villard says in his book about the free- 
dom and independence given to editors at a financial sacrifice 
on the part of the owners. 

In a word, Mr. Nevins not only has written an excellent his- 
tory of an individual paper, but also has produced a work full 
of significant side-lights on the political history of the United 
States. James Me vin LEE 











LETTERS AND COMMENT 
LA FOLLETTE TO AN EASTERNER 


By Witu1amM GoruaM Rice, Jr. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago Robert M. La Follette was fighting 
Tee in Wisconsin politics. Then it was chiefly lumber inter- 
ests. Later at Washington it was the railroads. And it was stil! 
graft in politics that he was fighting when he introduced last year 
the resolution for the investigation by the United States Senate 
of the naval oil leases, which has made Wheeler a national figure, 
Denby a private citizen, and less directly has damned Fall and 
Daugherty and damaged McAdoo. Even his heartiest honorable 
opponents in Wisconsin are proud of Senator La Follette for his 
enduring establishment of honesty in politics there. 

But graft is too narrow a term to describe what La Follette 
crusades against. It is the use of money to influence political action 
in any way. He believes that government should not be under the 
control, either crude or subtle, of those whose strength is in their 
wealth. He has never sought wealth for himself. He fervently in- 
tends that government shall not favor the enriching of the rich. 
This emotion goes so far that the rich man, particularly the man ot 
inherited wealth and the man who acquires his wealth by putting 
his money and not his labor into enterprises at home or overseas, 
is prima facie suspect in whatever he may do or say. Unearned 
capital and unearned increment are “tainted money,” and they 
taint their owner. His belief in high inheritance taxes, high taxes 
on undeveloped land, opposition to the use of our governmental 
power to protect investments of Americans in foreign lands, are 
typical expressions of this feeling of distrust of wealth. 

Hence the horror with which La Follette is regarded by many 
people throughout the country in “‘social life,” and especially by 
large numbers in the East that are influenced by or dependent on 
established wealth. Few are minded to favor the progressive 1m- 
poverishment of their social and economic group. 
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But La Follette’s crusade and faith have a positive motivation: 
the value of human life in its freest development—‘“not crowns 
and thrones, but men.” His vigorous personality which has pre- 
cipitated a third party has some similarity to that of Governor 
Alfred E. Smith. Both have a deep and sympathetic understand- 
ing of the man in the street—better, the man with the plough and 
the man in the shop. Both seem to glorify the humanity of man 
and belittle his economic accoutrement except as it liberates that 
humanity. Both live plainly and highly dedicate themselves to 
public service. Both give to and receive from their family great 
affection and loyalty. 

And their programme in office has marks of similarity. Their 
interest in education and in the care of dependents, and their sup- 
port of legislation for the safety and economic welfare of laborers 
are merely indications of the similarity of their spirit. Naturally, 
their particular accomplishments are scarcely comparable, with 
fifteen years separating Mr. La Follette’s incumbency of the 
Governor’s office in Wisconsin from that of Mr. Smith in New 
York, 

La Follette has more of the dramatic about him than has 
Smith. Do not La Follette’s photographs always show him on his 
toes and sparring? When a student at the University of Wisconsin 
which as Governor he helped to strengthen and make known 
throughout the world) he was reputed a brilliant public speaker. 
Ifhe had not become a lawyer and politician, his profession surely 
would have been the stage. In this avocation I first saw him — 
reading Irish fairy tales to a group of young people with great wit 
and evident delight. None can be cold to their charm when he 
reads. Whether of literary fantasy or of political aspirations he 1s 
a good interpreter. Despite his name, his Irish inheritance is 
dominant. 

The movement which Senator La Follette now leads is not 
founded on hero worship as was that of the “Bull Moose.” The 
Non-Partisan League in North Dakota and adjoining States, the 
Farmer-Labor Party in Minnesota, the Republican organization 
in Wisconsin are substantially alike, but he is the one long tried 
and trusted leader. The agricultural distress of the plains which 
has goaded the unrest behind these organizations has not suffi- 
ciently affected the Atlantic States to create similar large groups 
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predisposed to political disaffection, while the aspirations of the 
industrial elements in the third party movement in the East have 
to some extent found a channel of expression in the Democratic 
party. 

Their opposition to Senator La Follette is attributed by many 
people to his “disloyalty” during the war—his “ pro-Germanism.” 
His attitude towards international affairs is, I confess, perplexing. 
But certainly most fair-minded inquirers to-day are as “pro. 
German” as he. In other words, he was not carried away by hys. 
teria as most of us were during the war, accepting sinister sugges. 
tions for fact, and bent only on plucking out the motes from our 
enemies’ eyes, or even the eyes from their heads. 

His conduct during the Great War has a noteworthy parallel in 
that of Ramsay MacDonald at the time, or in that of Lloyd Ge: ge 
during the Boer War — conduct which has not stood in the way of 
their attaining the highest power in Britain when the war fever 
passed. 

La Follette’s judgment on our entering the war may or may not 
have been right. There can be no doubt of his devotion to inter- 
national peace. But I cannot help believing that his wholesale 
condemnation of the Treaty of Versailles is due partly to alle- 
giance to a then and still unattainable standard of justice in inter- 
national dealings, and partly to a total misconception of the func- 
tion of the League of Nations. That the Treaty must be revised, 
nearly everyone agrees. But that the revision can be better car- 
ried out by means of a new Versailles conference than by the con- 
tinuous process of adjustment of specific difficulties and an 1n- 
creasing reliance on permanent bodies, notably the League, to 
initiate and carry through the adjustments, is so obviously fal- 
lacious that there is no danger of its being tried. La Follette con- 
sidered the League a Holy Alliance for the maintenance of the 
status quo. Wilson looked on it as a highway of adventure to inter- 
national peace — which its members are making it, time ts prov- 
ing. And La Follette is not blind. 

Lord Haldane said, when asked why he joined the Labor party, 
that, though he disagreed with every one of its concrete proposals, 
he thought its direction was right. Is this in some degree the case 
with the present progressive party in this country? May not exag- 
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gerated statements of programme be as permissible as exag- 
gerated pointings with pride and viewings with alarm? Certainly 
politic al campaigns would be less colorful if differences were not 
emphasized 1 in party platforms. 

At all events, in Wisconsin, which La Follette has substantially 
controlled for most of the last twenty years, he has not established 
Communism or Socialism. In fact, the Socialist party is the only 
opposition party in the Wisconsin legislature, though many Re- 
publican members are also anti-administration. He has not tried 
to give the state legislature a general power to overthrow consti- 
tutional decisions of the Wisconsin Supreme Court. The judiciary 
being elective, he has not opposed the well-established custom that 
a judge appointed ad interim by the Governor shall be elected at 
the ensuing election — so that to-day five of the seven Justices of 
the Supreme Court were originally appointees of the Governor. 
He has not recklessly advocated government ownership. He has, 
however, stood for political honesty and for an increasing use of 
the political power of the State to effectuate the welfare of the 
mass of its citizens, and he has awakened in them an interest in 
the conduct of government much above the average in intelligence 
and intensity. This same spirit of integrity, service, and progress 
which he exemplifies in his past performance is the faith declared 
in the progressive platform and the promise of his candidacy for 
President. 


A HENRY JAMES LETTER 
By JAMES McLANE 


FEW years ago there were published “The Letters of 
Henry James”: two fat volumes which, quite contrary to 
intention no less than to expectation, keenly disappointed, and in 
some cases even repelied, their readers. The effect of all this 
selected and arranged material was a thoroughly elaborate and 
unpromising likeness, a tight steel-engraved affair, which seemed 
singularly bare of that especial rare humor and rich allusion so 
pervasive in Henry James’s finer novels and tales. Where was that 
notable balance of complicated, remote inference with an easy, 
almost homely statement of fact? Where was the gaiety, at once 
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so engaging and spontaneous? One felt sure that these charac. 
teristics must have animated much of Henry James’s prodigious 
correspondence. Yet to-day, even on a second reading, one is only 
too apt to turn away sated and bored utterly at the end of Volume 
One, although Volume Two goes far towards dispelling an unhappy 
impression, and the weary reader, if he is a true “Jacobite,” js 
finally refreshed and repaid. The reward is there in spite of the 
tortuous twisting and turning, the displaced and wrenched 
clauses, of the later style here naturally so unadulterate. Even in 
an inadequate selection of Henry James’s Letters there are bound 
to be many beautiful and moving things. One wonders inevitably 
if there are not other more spontaneous and diverting, perhaps 
even more important, letters, which were either rejected or with- 
held from the final edition — letters wherein Henry James in his 
own sense “abounds.” 

Here is a letter of very real importance which was rejected 
by Mr. Lubbock from the authorized edition of the Letters and 
which would seem to prove the case. Mr. Lubbock believes that 
Henry James “‘is seldom to be heard giving voice to the matters 
which most deeply occupied him,” and in all honesty his edition 
of the Letters does bear this statement out. This letter was 
written to Lilla Cabot Perry (Mrs. Thomas Sergeant Perry), 
a friend of many years standing and of whose poems Henry James 
was an enthusiastic admirer. The verses mentioned in the letter 
may be found in Mrs. Perry’s book “The Jar of Dreams.” I print 
this letter with Mrs. Perry’s permission and also with the permis- 
sion of Henry James’s nephew. It is interesting to note that the 
three letters in particular which Mr. Lubbock selected to represent 
Henry James’s attitude towards his change of citizenship are none 
of them (not the one to Henry James, junior, to Edmund Gosse, 
or to John S. Sargent) so rich or so eloquent as this important 
letter to an old friend upon a subject which surely “most deeply 
occupied him” for some time. 

21, Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk. S. W. 

September 7th. 1916. 
My pear Lia. 

See how I have to answer you in order to answer you at all! Our 
troubled conditions, and my own poor old physical ones above all, leave 
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me mostly no alternative to this. Your second good letter, with the 
Belgian Verses, came in this morning. . . . I greatly applaud, by the 
way, your Verses, which are full of feeling, force and felicity — so full 
hes they really relieve one after the sight, inevitably more or less 
frequent here, of lots of invocations of the Muse to which one can’t feel 
tha it she has very eagerly responded. The ought in common de- 
ency to have jumped at them, but the extent to which I am struck with 
ts still being mainly the reign of twaddle ! At any gleam of a pros- 
ect of hospitality to your admirable stanzas here I shall at once get into 
tion with them — though the approaches do seem most damnably 








1 
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| think it quite natural you should regret my not having been able to 
stick to my American citizenship; you can’t regret it more than I do, but 
that “able’’ contains the whole essence of the matter. I hold that one 
should always so stick — save in the presence of facts (these mostly of 
the greatest rarity) that altogether transform the case. The presence of 
the F nemy transforms it from head to foot when one’s own nationality 
does nothing for one that keeps pace with the transformation. To have 
lived in this intimacy of relation with the Allies, that is with England 
and France in particular, all these years, and yet still have nothing to 
say to them but that I wou/dn’t allow my participation in their case, my 
constant instinctive and intense “we” and “‘our’’, to translate itself 
into the only terms that meant anything direct and close, represented 
for me just unrelieved anguish and indeed at last, frankly speaking, just 
unrelieved ignominy. I speak but for myself and out of the depths of 
my own relation. The comfort of having rectified that false position is, 
| find, unutterable — though Mr. Wilson could have rectified it long 
since, | mean could have relieved me, as I say, with one waggle of his 

e finger. With that waggle to hold on to I should have left the matter 
quite lucidly alone. My ci-devant country, moreover, is not by any 
means, my dear Lilla, as “‘proud of me” as ¢hat comes to! I assure you 
she isn’t; I have received during these last years, in various odd straggling 
ways, superabundant testimony to her refusal to cultivate any such 
damnable vice! Of course that matter of her position on all these and 
ike questions, her great doctrine that to invite scores and scores of 
millions of aliens to naturalise themselves with der is in the highest de- 


B gree exemplary and edifying, while any such proceeding on the part of 


one of her own children elsewhere deserves but signal reprobation — 
course that fine discrepancy is too obvious to waste words on! Let 
me assure you (for your verses help me to feel it) that if you yourself, at 
the end of long and intimate establishment here, had wanted to attest 
the attachment which the huge “new fact’’, the national exposure on 
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such a scale as had never been dreamt of in the world before, would have 
laid unappeasably on your soul, you would absolutely (after straining 
your eyes and ears across the sea, for a year, all in vain,) have found no 


other way that met your case. 

Very gruesome, I quite recognise, what you tell me of the German 
ubiquity all over the place — as exemplified by your Boche schoolmaster 
at Hancock etc. — and I really assent to the proposition that my own 
lips are now quite sealed by my having expressed myself once for all in 
that deliberate selective act. 1 won’t say more about the whole porten. 
tous matter now, or about anything else; I soon come in letter-writing 
to the end of my tether now — and here I seem to have reached it. | 
think I lately wrote to Thomas and sent him something or other; at any 
rate I greet him faithfully now and include you together in my embrace. 
I have stuck to London altogether this summer as you see; moping alone 
in the country has become both physically and morally impossible to me, 
and I keep lending my house there to friends to whom, in our growing 
economic and other predicament, though this quite includes my own, it 
is a good deal of a help. We have had from the point of view of atmos. 
phere and beauty the most ideally cool yet benignant summer. You 
sound on the other hand more dank and dripping than I have ever known 
our — that is your! — gritty clime to show for. Natural tears, I suppose, 
at the defection of your all-faithfullest still old 

Henry James 








